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JESSIE MELVILLE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

TITE NIGHT NEETINQ. 

It was late on a bitter cold December night, that a joung 
man was passing along the streets of £dinburgfa towards his 
home, at the west end of Queen Street. Dark and dismal it 
was, for the shops in the New Town wene all shut, and tlie 
ttrtet lamps flickered fitfuUj in Uie wind. For days an 
intense black frost had held firm possessioB of the earth, 
and a biting air from the north had steadily prevailed; but 
towards the gloaming of the evening to which we refer, tfxe 
clear blue brightness of the sky gave plaae to that thick 
leaden haze, which, coming gradually, on, and growing up 
from all ports of the horizon, but blackest in the direction* o 
the wind, is the sure indication of a settled snow-storm. 
Soon the wiiistUng gusts told that the blast approached, asd 
anon the white, hard flakes of snow rattled on the pavemenJt, 
and against the windows. Cold as the air had been before, it 
was doubly penetrating new, chilling the passers*by to ihit 
▼ery bone, and causing the Uood almost to freeze in their 
▼einf* On, however, came the storm, darker grew the night, 
more wildly ruabed the wind, bearing in its path clo^id* c^ 
▲ 
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blinding drift, which it whirled into the areas, and sent 
Hyb^ along the streets in bewildering confusion. 

As the hours drew nearer midnight, the storm increased 
in fury; and now as the young pedestrian, whom we have 
mentioned,, hurried along the deserted streets, it raged around 
him with terrific force. Passing through West Register 
Street, he was for a few moments sheltered Gcom its severity; 
but, in turning into St Andrew Square, he was suddenly 
exposed to all its relentless pelting, and, muffled and wrapped 
up as he was, he felt as if he would be frozen into stone. 
Direct from the bleak hills of Fife came the angry tempest, 
passing the broad Frith unimpeded, roaring with thunder 
up the steep declivity from Scotland Street, like some guilty 
fiend flying from an avenging fury. 

' Staggered for an instant, the youth turned his back to the 
violence of the hurricane, and held firmly by an iron railing; 
then gathering up all his resolution, he endeavoured to make 
his way across the north-east angle of the Square, in the 
direction of St David Street. He gained the opposite side, 
and was on the point of turning the comer of the garden, 
when, by the momentary gleam of a lamp, he discerned a 
female clinging to the low wall, her strength apparently 
gone, and as if entirely overcome by exhaustion. He paused 
and looked at the figure. As iar as the imperfect light 
would permit him to determine, she was very young, and 
not of that class which, alas! is composed of ^^the waiis of 
womanhood." Had even this first suspicion which flashed 
across the young man's mind been found correct, he would 
not have left her unaided; for his was not a heart that . 
turned away from sufiering and helplessness, because it w«s 
associated with sin; but &r less would innocence and yiltue 
in weakness be passed by without assistance) howerer humble 
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the object, or however painful the circumstances in which it 
was found. 

He approached and took her gently by the arm. She 
must have been half unconscious, for she looked wildly in his 
face, but spdce not. How beautiful she appeared as the light 
<^ the now more steady lamp shone full upon her, and 
revealed a face which all poets and good men love to gaze 
upon! One glance was sufficient to show that she was 
entitled to all the respect and protection which woman 
should ever receive from man. Very pale was that face, and 
it bore^ too, the traces of deep anguish — a pain deeper fkr 
than mere exposure to the weather could occasion. There 
was in its es^pression much of sadness, and more of anxiety, 
as if from a cause other than personal. It bespoke anguish 
endured on account of another — ^intense sympathy with the 
sufferings of some dearly-loved one. 

Strangely struck with the attitude and appearance of the 
girl thus unexi)ectedly encountered, it was some moments 
ere the young man could address her. At length, in accents 
of the utmost gentleness, he said, << Vou seem &int and 
exhausted; can I assist you in any way? can I see you to 
your home-? " 

At the sound of his voice, the wild, wandering stare left 
the fine full eye of the stranger, and was succeeded by a look 
of gratitude and joy, as she replietl, " O, sir, can you direct 
me to a doctor ? to one who — who visits the poor gratis. My 

mother is very ill, and hearing that Dr M , of Queen 

Street, is generous enough to attend, free of charge, those 
whose means are too limited to pay fi>r medical aid, I ven. 
tured to call at his house; but, alas! he is from home. Being 
excited and &int, when I reached these railings, I wa^ 
Sotted to grasp them to avoid being blown fonr^t^ \^^ >iNi^ 
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wind. O, pray, lir,'' she continued pleadingly, ** direct me, 
if jou can, to a surgeon ; my mother may perish ere I get 
back/' 

And, under the influence of her emotions, the &ir helpless 
girl seized the young man*8 arm, and directed such a look of 
entreaty on his countenance, that, had he been possessed of 
only common sympathies, he would have done all in his 
power to assist her. But he was no ordinary youth. His 
heart was one of the most tender and generous that ever beat 
in human bosom. The distressed of every kind found in 
him a friend who soothed and alleviated their sorrows to 
the utmost of his ability. Need we wonder, then, that an 
appeal made to him by such a lovely being was not disre* 
garded; nay, that he resolved to visit her mother himself 
and see what could be done for her relief. The words of the 
girl spoke volumes to him. He saw at a glance that it was 
poverty more than disease that was the cause of her trouble; 
and the language of the speaker pointed to better days, and 
a higher station of life, for it was gracefully and fluently 
spoken. The hand of misfortune had apparently fallen on 
them, and reduced them from affluence to poverty — nay, 
perchance to absolute want; for the girPs ^ce, albeit so 
beautiful, was wan, and her cheeks were hollow. Perhaps, 
at this moment, hunger was gnawing away her young life-^ 
she, 80 fair and gentle, on whose form none but the softest 
winds ought to blow, and whose path should be strewn all 
along with flowers. 

Quick as lightning did these thoughts pass across his mindi 
and scarcely had the girl done speaking, ere he said, even 
more kindly than before, and efiering her his arm at the 
same time, ** I will see your mother mysel£ I have aome 
knowledge oi medicine, and can probably give her fome« 
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thing that will do her good. Meanwhile, ^ou must be the 
first object of my care, for this bitter snow-drift has used you 
very roughly. Please accept my support, and take me to 
your home." 

And, with a mute look of thanks, the girl promptly and 
confidingly passed her arm within his, and they proceeded 
in the direction of the Old Town. No hesitation was evinced 
by her in putting herself, as it were, in the power of one 
entirely unknown. " Unto the pure all things are pure ;" 
and the guileless heart and truthful intention are so clearly 
indexed by the language and the countenance, that they 
cannot be mistaken. Not a doubt or a misgiving had this 
helpless and weak one as she clung to the unknown youth, 
for his face was so frank and brotherly, and the tones of his 
voice so very full of real sympathy. And he> on his part, 
never for a moment questioned the reality of the tale of 
distress that had been told him, or the innocence and good- 
ness of the being at his side. How blessed a thing it is to 
know that humanity, and the faith in it, are stiU to be 
found in our world ! Terrible are the inroads that sin and its 
attendants hav^ made on man*s nature, and dreadfully marred 
has it become; but, blessed be God, the Evil One has not 
got entire possession of the splendid temple he has ruined. 
Sadly de&ced it is, but here and there is to be found an arch 
. and a pillar of the original building, to tell what once it was, 
and give the hope of its restoration. Yes, there me instances 
to be met with where the better and nobler feelings of the 
human heart are displayed; and here, in the streets of Edin- 
burgh, on this oold December night, do we meet with one* 
beautiful and hope-inspiring. And be sure it will be followed 
by 'happy results. Never did a good deed pass unrequited. 
Sooner or later, its mellow fruit is plucked by the hand that 
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planted it. "Mercy is twice blessed — ^it blesses him that 
gives and him that takes." Let us see the operation of this 
beautiful law in the present case. 

With their backs to the storm, the two young creatures, 
thus strangely linked together, found it not so difficult to 
proceed. The wind, formerly so unpropitious, now aided 
their progress: and the hard snow, rattling against them, 
rolled from their shoulders as fast as it felL Still it was 
very, very cold, and the youth instinctively concluded that 
his companion was but scantily clad; so, unfolding the 
plaid which, in addition to a thick over-coat, he wore 
around him, he disposed it so as to shield, under its ample 
breadth, both their persons; and thus comfortably happed, 
they made the best of their way — she well-nigh over- 
powered with joy and gratitude, and he rejoicing in the con- 
sciousness that he was engaged in the performance of a holy 
duty. 

By this time the streets were silent and forsaken, with 
the exception of a few noisy revellers returning from their 
night*8 merriment, whose boisterous shouts were heard in 
the pauses of the blast. At the far end of the North 
Bridge the two pedestrians met such a company, composed 
of four young men, walking arm in arm on their side of the 
pavement. To avoid them was impossible; and as they 
teemed in the humour for rude enjoyment (?), even to pass 
them without notice on their part was, in the circumstances, 
unlikely. For a moment the young man suffered a pang 
of annoyance, as, on their approach, he recognised the voices 
as those of acquaintances; but such a feeling was only 
momentary, and by the time they were actually in front of 
them, his consciousness of rectitude made him indiifefent 
to their presence* 
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It was as he feared. They stood still immediately in 
their path, and peered impudently into their faces. 

"Ha! Ainslie, my boy," exclaimed one fiimiliarly, ''we 
have caught you at last." 

"What! Ainslie?" said another; "and in such pretty 
company, too. Upon my soul, you know how to walk com- 
fortably, at any rate, ia a stormy night. Ah ! jou sly d(^ ! 
-and you would have us to believe that you never went out 
on. the laik ? Well, never mind — well not peach — only 
you'll have to get off your high horse of morality now. 
This night's lucky encounter has shown us that you are just 
one of ourselves after alL But come on, gents. Don*t let 
us spoil sport in this way. Good night, Ainslie. Compli. 
ments to your charmer." 

And with a loud laugh the thoughtless youths passed 
on, making the silent intervals of the storm vocal with the 
song, " Come under my Plaidie." During the few moments 
in which their way was thus rudely obstructed, the girl clung, 
as if terrified, to the arm of her guardian ; but no sooner was 
their course again clear, than she exclaimed, while the lamp 
they passed showed her pale face crimson with a blush, " O, 
sir, let us separate. I cannot think of subjecting you further 
to the &l8e and foul suspicions of your friends. I will gq 
before or behind you, only do not peril your character by 
the exercise of such kindness and condescension.'* 

Charmed beyond measure by the delicacy and self, 
sacrificing spirit manifested by this request, Ainslie, as his 
acquaintances had called him, only brought the half-withdrawn 
arm more closely to his side as he replied, "Do not be 
concerned on my account, my friend ; my character cannot 
be injured by such a matter as this. We are no doubt 
commanded to abstain from every appearance of evil ; but 
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if our pusition at this moment has the appearance of eriU 
it is because the evil heart and eril actions of men hare 
made it so. In itself it is assuredly the opposite of wrong 
for man to protect and help his weak sister; and if the 
performance of this duty subjects him to ridicule or reproach, 
it only shows how far tl^e race has departed from orighmt 
purity, and how far vice and wrong-doing has infringed on 
social duty. But as things are, we can still afford to be true 
to ourselves and our Heaven-bestowed natures, and the 
knowledge that we are right .will enable us to meet and 
surmount the jeers, or even the frowns, of our fellows." 

He looked closely at his companion as he made these re- 
marks, and was pleased to see that they were understood and 
appreciated. This little, and, at first sight, unfortunate 
occurrence, served to reveal much of their characters and 
lentiments to each other, and to make them grow in each 
other's esteem. Contentedly, therefore, they pursued their 
way in the same close alliance, and, but for the anxiety 
which the girl felt on her mother's account, She would have 
been happy, for of late she had not been used to such kindness, 
or met with guch warm, generous sympathy. 

They had now turned down the High Street, fbr she had 
•aid her home was in the Canongate. Late as it was, very 
many of the shops in this locality were open; and, not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the night, the street wa* 
full of life and bustle. Being Saturday evening, the weekly 
and Sabbath purchases were being made by the toiling artisan 
and his wife ; and, ahs ! by the appearance of many, the - 
weekly earnings were, in numerous cases, going for what is 
worse than useless — for that liquid poison called whisky, 
which dethrones the reason, blunts the sensibilities, sears 
the conscience, clothes the body with rags, and the loath- 
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•oilbe Utery of desease, destroys the affections, tad xesiilti 
in erery species of wretchedness and woew 

Through this motely tbrcmg passed our two friends, and 
their appearance called forth no remark. ^ Familiarity with 
similar fellowships, where, alas ! vice is really present, had 
rendered the crowd indifferent to them. Those who noticed 
the CiAiple at all would not regard them in a diiierent 
light from what Ainslie's acquaintances did $ but so accu*- 
temed were they to behold sin and shame walking by them, 
and perchance so steeped were they themselves in the dead sea 
of sensual iniquity, that they thought not of casting en the 
pair more than a passing glance. 

They stopped, at length, at the entrance to a dark narrow 
dose, and the girl intimated that the room, inhabited by her- 
self and her mother, was in the fourth storey of one of the 
tall houses that lined its sides. Ainslie hereupon slipped 
frwn beneath his share of the plaid, and wrapped the whole 
of it round the form of his companion, saying, as he did so^ 
that he was going into a neighbouring shop for the medicine 
which he conjectured her mother required. " But don't go 
up without me," he continued, ^'else I may lose my way 
in that black labyrinth. I will be back instantly.** 

So saying, he darted into a grocer's shop at hand and 
got a bottle of wine, with which he returned, and motion- 
ing to his £iir friend to lead the way, they proceeded along 
the narrow passage, and into a dark doorway, within the 
threshold of which was the foot of the stair. As profound 
darkness surrounded them, the young man had to grope 
his way in the wake of. his companion's footsteps. In 
aaoending the winding stair, he felt the atmosphere close and 
oppressiv-e^ and sighed to think that one so refined, and, he 
was convinced, worthy, should inhabit such a locality. It 
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but strengthened his former impression that misfortunes, 
many and severe, had be&lien the mother and daughter, 
and he mentally resolved to repair these, if within his power. 

The fourth storey was at length reached, and the giri^ 
taking a pass-key from her pocket, opened a door, and made 
her way into the apartment beyond, requesting Ainslie to 
move straight forward. He did so, and after walking a few 
paces, conjectured that he stood in the middle of the room, 
for all was still dark. Not a gleam was visible to show him 
where the fire-place was ; but at one side he could' fidntly dis- 
cern a window, and the dim light from other windows without. 
Presently the girl's voice rose from the opposite comer, 
tisking earnestly if her mother was any better. A &int moan 
was the only answer ; but the daughter endeavoured to in- 
fuse hope and consolation, by saying that a kind gentleman 
had come to visit her. Then, with the aid of a lucifer match, 
a candle was lighted, and as its feeble rays revealed the 
desolation that prevailed, she turned to Ainslie, and, with a 
broken voice, wherein sadness and firmness strove for the 
mastery, she said — 

^ I must apologise, sir, for the inability to offer you even 
a seat ; but times are much changed with us, and — and '* 

^ I understand, I understand,** whispered Ainslie, hurriedly, 
as the beautiful girl burst into tears. <^ O why did we not 
meet earlier ; for then much suffering, which I am convinced 
you have endured, might have been prevented ?" 

'< Suffering, indeed, we have borne," she replied, faintly ; 
*' but it is my mother's feeble health that pains me most. O, 
if she were but restored to strength, we might yet manage to 
support ourselves; but, owing to her helplessness, I have 
had to give up mj work to take care of her ; and in order to 
live, we have been obliged to dispose, by degrees, of all we 
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possessed, and now we are actuallj destitute. But O, sir, if 
by your aid, my mother can once more do without attendance, 
I shall again seek for work, and may be able to redeem what 
we have for the present parted with." 

While the daughter was speaking, Ainslie, though atten- 
tively noting her words, had taken the light, and approached 
the mother's bedside. Little more than a glance served to 
confirm his previous idea that weakness was the substance of 
her ailment. Her face, which was turned towards the front 
of the bed, was pale and very small — shrunk and shrivelled 
more than age could account for. The eyes were closed, and 
the breathing was low, though not laboured. He spoke 
kindly to her, and asked how she felt ; but the answer was 
made in such a low voice, that he could not catch the words. 

** Could you give me a glass, or a cup?" he said, turning 
to his late companion, and uncorking the bottle of wine, 
which had been already drawn. Going to a comer, she 
returned with a broken dish, which she put into his hands, 
and which he filled, and requested the invalid to drink. 
With the daughter's assistance, her head was raised, and the 
vessel placed to her lips. Greedily, O how greedily, she 
drank, and how instantaneous was the effect ! A new strength 
that moment seemed to be imparted. The bodily energy, 
which was about to bid a final fiirewell to the frame, 
because it was denied support, came back joyfully to its 
duty at the call of the stimulating liquor ; and having drained 
the cup to the dregs, the su£ferer lay back with a sigh of 
intense satis&ction. As her head reached the pillow, her 
eye fell on the face of the young man, who was bending 
over her, and on whose countenance the rays of the candle 
distinctly felL She started visibly as she beheld him, as if 
his fiice called up some remembrance to her mind — a remem* 
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brance, too, of some thHlling nature ^ for it was with a look 
af strong emotion that she regarded hhn. It was not a look 
of direct and absolute intelligence, but one of a puzzled 
and reflective sort. Eridentlj she could not discover why 
•he thus ga^ed, or what it was about him that startled 
and interested her. It was one of those emotions which 
seize the soul instinctively, or rather intuitively, and which 
the individual who experiences it cannot explain at the time, 
but it invariably happens that the feeling is afterwards 
accounted for, and justiiied. Memory may not, at the 
moment, serve to recall the associations which the eye dimly 
connects with the object which so strangely attracts it ; but 
it generally happens that these are finally called up, and the 
legitimate connection amply established. 

^ You feel better now,*' said Ainslie, with a smile, as he 
remarked the earnest look of the woman. 

" O yes, much better," she replied, and turned away her 
eyes, as if unable to find out the cause of her emotion. 
*' May the guid God, who has put it into your heart to visit 
and succour us, reward you bountifully for your kindness ! 
But I can only offer you thanks-^^puir payment for a visit 
on such a cauld nicht as this. But when I get weel again, 
Jessie and I will labour to repay you.'* 

^ Talk not of payment, my friend,*' interrupted Ainsliff. 
''The satisfaction I at this moment feel is far more than 
compensation for anything I have done, or may do for you. 
Meanwhile, you must try to get a little sleep, and be 
assured 1 shall visit you again in the morning." 

And so quickly did the wine exert its influence, that as 
he spoke she sunk into a soft slumber. His plaid, which 
the girl still held in her hand, he spread upon the bed; 
for, like eveiything else, it was scantily provided, and was 
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in no coBditimi to keep out the bitter cold of the night. 
Then motioning to the daughter to follow him to the other 
lide of the room, he whispered, <' Now, you must be guided 
entirely by my wishes. Do you promise to obey me in every 
thing that I desire?" 

♦* Implicitly,'* she replied, while a bright, grateful smile 
lighted up her fair countenance. 

^ Then be kind enough," he resumed, with a quiet grarity, 
**to give me a certain packet of Hckeis which you have 
somewhere in the room; i have a particular desire to get 
them." 

She hesitated, although her face betrayed consciousness 
as to his meaning. 

"Come now,** he continued, noticing her embarrass- 
ment. " You promised, you know, to do as I wished ; are 
you going to draw back already ?" 

Without saying a word she put the padcet into his hand, 
and he prepared to depart. At the threshold he turned and 
said, "If your mother-^1 mean Mrs^..*MrB " 

^^ Melville," explained the girL 

<^Yes, if she should awake, you will give her a little 
more wine.** And he proceeded a step or two into the 
passage, glad that by a little artifice he had procured the 
name, since this was necessary to his intentions. The girl 
showed him down the stair with the light, and at the door- 
way they parted. He held out his hand, and as he grasped 
hers, said gaily — 

^' I intend to invite myself to break&st with you in the 
morning ; what is your hour ? '* 

**0 sir, we would be most happy to receive you,*' she 
replied, greatly distressed, "but " 

" Nay ! nay ; I will positively take no deniaL Say nine 
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o'clock. I will be with you at that hour." Saying which, 
he hurried olf ere another word couhl be said, and vanished 
at the entrance to the close. 

His first act was to go to a lamp, and see the name of the 
pawnbroker whose cards he had got. It was a shop in 
St Mary's Wynd, and thither he went at speed, for it 
wanted little more than an hour to midnight. He paid the 
broker's demands on Mrs Melville, and ordered everything 
to be taken up immediately, which the obsequious dealer 
promised to do. Next he hurried to a general provision 
shop, and purchased a supply of all necessaries — coals, candles, 
bread, tea, sugar, beef^ and other things. These he also 
ordered to be sent immediately to the house ; and having 
thus provided amply for to-morrow's wants, he once more 
took his way homeward. 

The wind was no less boisterous, and the snow pelted as 
relentlessly as before, but the warm glow at his heart kept 
the cold out. The blessing of her that was ready to perish 
was already coming upon him — for his mind was filled with 
calm delight and holy satisfiiction. As he lifted the latch 
of the door which admitted him to his splendid home in 
Queen Street, he unconsciously murmured, ''And so the 
name of this interesting girl is Jessie Melville !" 
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CHAPTER II. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

The succeeding morning was calm, clear, and cloudless. 
Some time after the city clocks had tolled the hour of eight, 
William Ainslie again left his Other's house, to visit and 
break&st with, according to promise, his new-found friends 
in the Canongate. What a beautiful sight met his gaze as 
he emerged into the long street ! Everything was covered 
with a dazzling white, pure and immaculate as those ^' white 
robes" we read of in that sublime Patmos vision. It was 
evident that, after the wind had &llen, the snow had still 
continued to descend — ^not in those small, hard particles 
which had been driven hither and thither by the wild mood . 
of the angry blast, but in large, fleecy flakes, which cling to 
every thing they fall upon, and clothe them with garments 
of beauty. All the door steps and the tops of the area rail- 
ings were shining with their white coverings; but the 
grandest sight of all was the trees in the opposite gardens, 
the bare, leafless branches of which had all become white 
nodding plumes, the meanest of which might have adorned 
the brow of a returning victor. There they stood, thousands 
of them, in the clear, cold air of the morning, bending grace- 
fully on every side, waiting the appearance of the sun above 
the house-tops^ to be dissolved by his rays— like a troop of 
courtien itanding . in the anti-room of a king, till . th« 
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monarch shows his morning fiice, and lets them depart. 
Like Jonah's gourd, they grew in a night; like it, they were 
beautiful; and like it, too, short-lived; for ere the bells 
would call the citizens to worship, much of their glory would 
be gone. 

The city of Edinburgh is delightful on many accounts. 
*' Beautiful for situation," it may with propriety be called the 
joy of all Scotland, as it assuredly is its greatest ornament 
and boast. "Whether|we think of its architectural beauty, 
lit picturesfue situation, its grand historical buildings, its 
physical history, or the genius, the intelkct, the eloquenee, 
and the fame that flourished in bygone ttays, or still flettrislies 
within it, we ses enough to pLace it in the &ont rank of 
cities ; and wtien we combine all these, we discover with pcide 
and pleasure that it Jhlrly occupies the first position in 
tiiat front nnk. But of all the fair sights to be gazed upon 
and admired in Edinburgh, we know of nothing so pleasurable, 
and joy4n«^Ting a» Idte appearance of its streets in the early 
Siibbath morning, as, kideed, throughout the wh<4e Sabbath* 
day. Their cleanness, their quietness befoie the hours of 
Divine worship, and the nnmber and respectability of those 
who, at the sound of the bells, flock towards the variow 
churches, is all suggestive and characteristic. These things; 
tell us that we are in the capital of God-fearing, Covenanting 
Seotlaad, and tiwt the old ^ory has not altogether &ded 
flora the land. Go into what city we will, and we fliil to 
see such beautiful marks of Sabbath observance. Olasgoir 
has much to be praised for on this account ; and if it cannot, 
present such a fidr moral aspect on the day of rest, it la 
because its inhabitants are move mized, and its physical pcnU 
tien more unfiivourable. But when we \ekve oar own land« . 
and visit any of the lai^ iowna in £n£^dt the differeaace i», 
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y^ry marked; while on the continent, so great is the change^ 
that a Scotchman is at once shocked and saddened to see that' 
day, which, in his country, is held so sacred, treated with' 
■uch disrespect and profanation. 

Such thoughts as these filled the mind of William Ainslie 
as he wended his way to the Old Town. Young as he 
was, he had travelled much, and observed keenly as he tra- 
velled; and often, when in the gay towns of France, had he- 
sighed for the quiet and solemnity of a Scottish Sabbath. 
But such experience of other countries only served to deepen' 
his attachment to his own land, and caused his feet to turn 
willingly and ardently in the direction of its shores. He 
had lived much in Edinburgh, had received the principal parir 
of his education at its High School and University, and 
was warmly attached to it. Gay and glad, then, was his 
young fresh spirit, as on this bright winter morning he 
traversed its silent streets. Naturally of a buoyant, hopeful 
disposition, he was now more than ordinarily cheerful, for the' 
happy recollection of yesternight's adventure dwelt within 
his soul, and filled it with satisfying delight. Then he antici- 
pated much pleasure from his morning visit. Jessie Melville' 
had flitted before him in his dreams, with her pale yet lovely 
face, and he longed to see her in the light of day, and under 
better circumstances. Good, unaffected, and intelligent, he 
was sure she was, as well as beautiful, and he already looked 
upon her as a sisler — ^nay, may we not add, that unconsciously 
the seed of a warmer and stronger affection had been sown in 
bis heart ? 

' He reached the entrance to the close as the Troh Church^ 
clock struck nine. It did not look so dismal and disagreeable- 
as on the previous night, but yet it was narrow, dark, • and' 
&a from airjr. The houses were very high, black, and.oltL 

B 
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Qaea tbejp ht^dt formed the residences of the Scottish ari». 
toesraej, «nd « certain ii\r of grandeur stiU attached to 
^em; hut now thej afiRnrded shelter to the poorest asd 
humblest of the city, while the class that once tenacted 
Ihem had migrated to the handsome squares and elegant 
^udldings at the west end of the New Town. 

The 6tfip of Ainslie had been heard on the stair; for^ 
vhea be reached Mrs Melville's door, Jessie was at its 
thfesbold ? eady to receive him. A bright, animated, grateful 
qmHe illuiminated her countenance as she stretched forth 
her band and grasped his, shaking it warmly. 

• ^Good morning. Miss Melville," exclaimed Ainslie, 
gailj; then, with an arch smile, continued — ^^Here I am^ 
XQU 9ee, and come to breakfast, too, though you did not 

fQdor9e the Invitation I gave myself last night." 

• " J^eyer wa^ visitor more welcome, sir," answered Jessie^ 
<^aiid I hope you will pardon my seeming want of hospi. 
teUty: it was only the circumstances which your unparal* 
l^led generosity has relieved that made me hesitate. But I 
tvust,*^ she added, eagerly, whilst she blushed at her own 
earoestaesa, '^you do not attribute it to any but the right 
eauise; you do not think that — that " 

«« I think only," interrupted the young man, as he noticed 
her distress, *^that it was very cruel and thoughtless en 
ipy pai*t. to give you a mom«it's uneasiness on the subject. 
Pfay* forgive me, and shake hands again, in token that 
ycm do iQ*'^ 

And, with a frank, friendly clasp, they passed the matter 
(ivteff. On entering the apartment, Ainslie was amazed to 
9f» the ehange that had taken place since his previoua 
^t* Comfort* if not elegance, reigned where desolation 
had pmtvai]^ Th* room was nicely, not to say tasteftiUjj^ 
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iftimisiied. Neat covered chairs were ranged agidnst the 
walla, a carpet covered the fljoor, the bed was hung with 
eteaii curtains, a bright fire blazed in the grate, and in the 
centre stood a large table, clad in white, and spread over with 
lioaterials for an ample breakfast. Seated in a comfortable 
arm-chair near the fire was Mrs Melville, her iace still 
wan and emaciated, but her weakness was greatly lessened, 
snd she seemjed very much better* 

Aioalle noticed all these things at a glance. As he stepi 
forward to the fire, Jessie said, ^^Here is our benefactof, 
mother ; I am sure you must be eag^ to welcome him.'* 

"^ Welcome him!" exclaimed the old woman, joyfully, 
Kand what kind o* a heart wad I hae if I didna? O, my 
honnle young man,'* she said, rising to her feet, and 
stretching out both hands to the visitor, <^ye did a deed 
last, aicht that canna be repaid. We may pay you ower 
and ower again the siller ye laid out, but we can nevev 
(baok you enough lor the kindness that you showed uac 
And yet, when 1 lo(^ at you, your bonnie round face mni 
kmghin e'e tells me ye can afford to be sae generous, and 
that your heart a» weU as your purse is open to the wants a* 
the puir. What a muckle better world this wad be if there 
ir^re mair like you in it, and how often wad the hearts o* 
the unfortunate be made glad as mine is this morning.^ 
And with an impulse she could not resist, she fiung her 
anas round his neck^ and kissed him. He received the 
embrace with an emotion which he himself could noH 
•eeount ibr, and folding his arms tenderly round the InvaKds 
jihlle she sobbed like a child on his bosom, he replied — 
: . ^ You speak truly, Mrs Melville ; kindness and sympathy 
mm £ur too rare in our world. Men are too much engrossed 
% idfiih. punuita to heed or ta help those around them «^ 
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are in distress; and jet thej know not the pleasure and 
happiness of which thej deprive themselves. Did they but 
faintlj guess the satis&ction that the little duty I have 
done to you affords me at this moment, methinks they would 
oftener put forth a helping hand to succour their suifering 
brethren. But, positively, Mrs Melville, you must speak 
no more of payment or thanks. I am already far more 
than compensated for what I have done, since it has opened 
up to me such sincere friendship. I assure you it will only 
pain me to hear it mentioned again, so, as a favour, I beg 
it may not be any more alluded to.*' 

He now seated the old woman in the chair, and pro- 
ceeded to remove his great>coat. While this scene was 
passing with Ainslie and her mother, Jessie looked on with 
teariiil eyes. Every movement, every word of the youth, 
served to raise him in her estimation. How noble and manly 
he appeared in her eyes as he pressed her mother to his 
bosom, and disclaimed all merit for his generosity ! Can we 
wonder that her heart was drawn towards him« or that she 
longed to call him brother ? And, on the other hand, may 
we not surmise that he would have had no objections to be 
greeted by Jessie as he had been by her mother ? Had pru- 
dence and propriety not forbidden, he would gladly have 
clasped her as a sister in his arms, and imprinted one pure 
brotherly kiss on her lips. But he might not thus in- 
dulge; and, therefore, while divesting himself of his over- 
coat, he had to be contented with gazing upon her. Like 
every thing around, she too was immensely improved. 
Her dress was plain, yet exceeding neat and becoming* 
The sadness and anguish which the night before was settled 
•n her &ce had fled, and something like what he coi\jectured 
to be natural bloom had returned to it. She was evidently 
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cheerful and sprightly in nature. Her bright eye had a 
merry glance about it, which betokened a fresh, simple, 
unaffected heart ; there was altogether a genuineness about 
her which few girls of her age possess. Her air was natural 
and graceful; in most circumstances she would be calm and 
self-possessed. Her character was decided, and apparently 
or great force; while her sensibilities and affections seemed 
exquisite, strong, and pure. 

But at length the three sat down to breakfast, and the 
various viands were partaken of with much relish, for all 
were happy, and comparatively free from care. The mother 
apoke but little, yet she appeared to enjoy the meal with 
no ordinary satisfaction; though ever and again her eye 
rested on the young man's face with the same earnest, 
puzzled, reflective look, which she bent upon him the night 
before. The two young folks, however, chatted very 
freely. Ainslie purposely led the conversation into various 
channels, to draw out the intelligence of Jessie, and he 
found her knowledge at once useful and extensive. On 
all common subjects she could converse fluently ; with the 
literature and poetry of the day she was familiar, and hesi. 
tated not to avow her preferences or state her dislikes, 
though in doing both it was with the most charming 
modesty. In the present instance, however, she had no 
dissent to encounter, for her companion's tastes and senti- 
ments were similar to her own; and, as may easily be 
imagined, this mental congeniality only served to draw 
the sympathies of the two young persons more closely 
together. 

Breakfast over, and the "dishes" removed, the littW 
party drew around the fire, for though the sun was shining 
l>rigfatly without, it was December still, and the air was 
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eold. When comfortably seated and prepared to vnjoj a 
Airtlier conversation, Mrs MelviUe turned to her guest, and 
i«id— 

^^ Maybe, sir, thou^ you dinna want us to {^>eak ony 
nair aboot your kindness, yell no hae ony objections to a 
sbort sketch o* our history ? ** 

It was the very thing Ainslie longed to know — ^who hii 
new friends were, and how they had been reduced t-o such 
difficulties — he therefore replied with alacrity, "If agreew 
Me to you, Mrs Melville, I should certainly consider suck 
a sketch as a favour." 

*< O no a &vour, sir, no a favour, but a richt. It's only 
proper that you should ken wha you hae befriended, and 
hoo it was that we hae fallen sae low as ye hae found us. 
But the story needna be lang, since twa or three words will 
tell it. 

" My husband and I were lang servants in a gentleman** 
house. He was the butler, and I was the mistress** 
&vourite attendant. Not very lang after our marriage-^ 
indeed, just about six weeks after Jessie there was bom — 
the family made up their minds to gang to France, or 
somewhere else; for ye see they had been living beyond 
their income, and though the estates werena entailed^ 
yet the laird wanted to preserve them hail ; for ye see he-«. 
he had gotten an heir a short while before, and it was for 
him he was guanna keep them. Sae away they went, after 
breaking up the establishment, and parting with th^ 
servants. We were paid aff like the lave; for, beside* 
that we were married and had a bairn, we could hae been q» 
little use in a foreign place» Baith o* us had saved some- 
thing. Sae we cam to Edinburgh, and took up a shop in the 
mgh Street, where .we might have dune weel^ but the 
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0ex.t year was the awful cholera year, and my puir guidma* 
Was ane o* its victims. After that the shop dwindled awa^ 
and I saw it was nae use to keep it on ony langer; •«• 
when Martunas cam I gied it up, and flitted to a bonnie 
Uttle house at St Leonards. Here we lived for mony yeam 
on the savings we had gathered. I tried to get somethings 
to dae, but I never had been used to oi^ything but attending 
my leddy, and found that I wasna fitted for oiheT Wodt* 
There was ae thing I was resolved on, frae the very first| 
wid that was to give Jessie a good education. I hae don* 
that ; and though I say it that shouldna say it, she is nOw fit 
to gang into maist ony society. But I see she is blushing 
at what I am saying, but she doesna need, for she k^ttt 
it's true." 

, w Yes, dear mother," said Jessie, on whose crimson face tli# 
eyes of Ainslie were now resting with admiration, ^^yo* 
have indeed done your part, and more than your part, by 
me. I only trust that I shall have an opportunity ti 
repaying you in some measure for your early care." 

*^ Bepay me^ hinniel " exclaimed the mother fondly; and 
have you not repaid me? Wha has been workin' for me fctt 
years, and wha has looked after me when I was ill, but 
you? My certie, where wad we baith hae been now, but for 
your earnings ? And yet ye speak o* repaying me 1 Wheisfat^ 
lasnel Wheisht! wheisht!" 

Beeper and deeper grew the glow on Jessie's cheek am 
her mother thus lauded and praised her, and more marked 
grew the delighted look of Ainslie as he had further proof of 
the consideration and goodness of her heart. But to remov% 
her marked confusion, he requested Mrs Melville to continue 
her story. 

^Wcel, y6ar after year passed away, and sae did om 
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noney. When Jessie cam to be a big girl, I had to tell 
her hoo things were, and frae that moment naething wad 
serve her but to gang and seek some kind o^ wark. She 
wanted to be a governess, for she was fit enough for it; but 
we had nae friends to recommend her, and naebody wad 
engage her without kennin* something about her. After 
answering I dinna ken boo mony advertisements in the 
North British Advertiser, and getting nae reply, What does she 
dae ae morning but gang awa wi' Mary Richardson, an 
acquaintarice o' hers, to learn the book-faulding ? Mary wa» 
working iiip Chambers*s shop; for the "Journal" was begun 
then, and they keepit, as they dae yet, a great mony lasses. 
Weel, wi* Mary's recommendation — for she was a kind- 
hearted, weel-behaved girl — Jessie was ta*en on as an appren- 
tice, and she wasna lang in being as guid at it as her neeboura* 
Her earnings were sma, nae doot, but it was better than 
naething, and we managed to mak baith ends meet. But, a 
year syne, Providence saw iit to throw me into a putr state 
of health, and Jesae had to leave her wark to look after 
me. Soon we had to flit frae St lieonards to this close, for 
the rent was cheaper. Our bonnie furniture went to the 
pawn-shop bit by bit, my weakness got nae better, but wainr 
—for, to tell you the truth, anxiety as weel as poverty was 
the cause of it; and sae it happened that last nicfat, when 
Jessie set out for a doctor, and fell in wi* you, baith o' us 
were at death's door wi* starvation." 

" Dinna greet, Jessie, my bairn," continued the speaker, 
as the sobs of the poor girl here became irrepressible. 
Ainslie's own eyes were suffused with tears, and his manly 
heart bled at the idea of so much suffering. **• Dinna greet,'' 
said the old woman ; ^* it is past now, and we may yet see ' 
better days. I am muckle better thii momizig, and you 
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are looking maist as bonnie as you used to do. There je- 
gang again, blushing like a red rose. What needs ye bing 
yer head that way ? it's weel kent ye are bonnie." 

To stop the words of her well-intentioned mother, Jessie 
I'oae, threw her arms round her neck, and kissed her, saying, 
at the same time — 

*'Yes, dear mother, I trust our darkest days are past; 
you are indeed looking much better, and perhaps I may be 
able to go to work again this week." 

*'For the present, at least, my friends," said Ainslie, 
cheerfully, " you must forget both the past and the future* 
This is, you know, the day of rest, when worldly care and 
anxiety should be banished from the mind; let us, therefore, 
resolve to make it such in all its literal meaning. Perhaps 
you will now be interested to know who I am, so, with your 
leave, I will inform you." 

At these words, Jessie left her mother's side, and resumed 
her seat, while Mrs Melville hastened to say how gratified 
they would be to learn the name of her preserver. 

And so he began — " My parents are both natives of Scot- 
land, and in this country I, too, was born ; but, during the 
first three years of my life, I lived with the family abroad. 
My father, however, who wished me to be a thorough Scotch- 
man, sent me, by the hands of a friend, to a female relative 
i» Kdinbutgh, and in her bouse I spent the years of my boy- 
liood. When I was nine years of age, she received instruc- 
tions from my parent to board me with M r G , one of 

the masters of the High School, at which famous seminary I 
was to be rudimentally educated. Under the roof of this 
amiable gentleman I lived for ten years, when I again went 
to reside in Heriot Row with my relative, and attended the 
UniiEersity for four sessions. At the end of this time, I 
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joined my family abroad, and, after making a continental 
tour in the company of mv father, we all returned to Scot* 
land a few months ago, and intend spending the winter in the 
city, leaving it for the country in spring ; fur Sir William, 
my &ther, is most anxious to settle ^gain among his tenantry 
in the west" 

''Sir William," almost shrieked Mrs Melville, who had 
listened to the young man*s words with breathless interest— 
"Sir William what?" 

" Sir William Ainslie of Broomfield Park," returned the 
youth, astonished at her vehemence. 

With a strange, bewildering cry, the old woman fell back 
in her chair senseless, while Ainslie and her xlaughter rushed 
to her aid, wholly unable to understand the cause of her 
emotion. In a few minutes she rallied, and gazed into the 
young man's countenance with a long, stedfast, yearning 
gaze. Then, seeing the astonishment that her conduct had 
caused, she shuddered, as if suddenly recollecting that she 
had almost betrayed herself, and said — 

''It was in Sir William*s family that my husband and 
myself were sae lang servants; and it was the sudden 
knowledge that — that you are his son, which so overcame 
me." 

Great were the rejoicings in the hearts of the young 
people at this discovery, and they immediately began te 
reflect on the special providence which had so strangely 
brought them together. In the midst of their wondering! 
and congratulations, the bells began to toll for public wor. 
ship, and Ainslie proposed that he and Jessie should go to 
church together. The young girl was evidently delighted 
with the idea, but had scruples about leaving her mother 
•lone in her weak and excited state. These the mother 
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herself removed bj at once consenting that she should go. 
In a few minutes, therefore, thej were ready to set out. As 
the door closed on their departing figures, Mrs Melville, who 
had kept her eyes continually on Ainslie, clasped her hands 
tf^ther, lifted up her face to heaven, and exclaimed, <^ IVi 
my ain bairn — the bairn I parted wi* the moment he was 
ham, and hinna seen since syne." 
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CHAPTEU III. 

THE GROWTH OT LOVE. 

Let not the reader be startled to learn that the know- 
ledge gained by William Ainslie of the social position of 
Mrs Melville and her daughter did in no way diminish bis 
respect for, or change his friendship towards them. We are 
perfectly aware of the importance the world attaches to rank 
and station ; and were we writing merely a fictitious story, 
ia which the rules of art are made to shape the incidents, 
we, as a matter of course, would have to state that when the 
baronet's son found that Mrs Melville had been but a 
servant in his family, and Jessie but the daughter of his 
father's butler, he either withdrew into the distance of his 
superior rank, or continued the same outward show of kind 
familiarity for base and unworthy purposes. 

But truth, while stranger, is also more natural than 
fiction. It deals more with the affections of the heart, and 
the deliberations of the judgment, than with codes of con- 
ventionalism ; and these may imder its sway be entirely set 
aside without its own prerogative being assailed, or the rules 
of true propriety invaded. William Ainslie was not one 
who looked upon life and its concerns from a worldly view- 
point. With him the mental and not the material standard 
constituted lines of demarcation between man and man. 
Though the son and heir of a baronet, he had never been 
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accustomed to think of himself in this light, chiefly owing to 
the circumstances surrounding his youth. Had he been 
brought up with his father, sUch notions of family pride and 
consequence would in all likelihood have grown with hi*' 
growth, and strengthened with his strength; for Sir William 
was one who looked upon these matters as of paramount im<* 
portance ; but his father's sister, with whom he spent hia 
extreme youth, was a very different person, and the years 
spent at the Edinburgh High School tended stiJl more to 
exclude from his mind aristocratic principles. 

The consequence, therefore, was, that when introduced to 
the reader's notice, he was a young man of good heart, good 
education, and good principles. As we said before, he judged 
of others entirely by their mental worth, and could see no 
reason why he should not look upon Jessie Melville as his 
equal, simply because she was poor, or, as it is termed, lowly 
bom. He found her possessed of as good qualities, and as 
many useful accomplishments, as any young lady with whom 
he had associated, and these possessions constituted in his 
estimation the grounds by which every person's true position 
is determined. It mattered nothing to him whether her 
parents were princes or peasants ; he found her worth asso- 
ciating with, in every respect worthy of the name, and 
beyond this he thought not and cared not. 

Jessie herself might, after knowing their relative positions^ 
have, on the grounds of female modesty arid propriety, 
•hrutik back from such familiar acquaintanceship; but, 
poor girl, her heart was so full of gratitude and admiration, 
not to say affection for him and his noble manly character, 
Ihat she thought not of conventional requirements, but was 
ooly too glad when his step was heard on the stair, or when 
atie walked by his side in the Meadows, on bright frost/ 
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moonli^t nights, or when they sat together in ehurcti 
yiiiging from the sume psahu-hook. Where could there 
possibly be either justice or ]jropriety in the social law that 
would prohibit such congenial intercourse ? These must, O 
jres, these must be bad, unnatural requirements which ruth* 
lessly trample on the free, happy, innocent commingling of 
two young mated hearts. 

Mrs Melville was the only one of the three who might 
have been expected to see the impropriety, if impropriety 
there were, in such brotherly (?) and sisterly communion ; 
but, strange to say, she rather encouraged it than otherwise. 
But of late she had shown strange manifestations. Ever 
lince she knew the name and rank of their preserver, she had 
been in a condition of great mental excitement. She re- 
garded Ainslie with a fitful and sometimes an unaccountable 
tenderness. At times she would treat him with every mark 
ai the fondest endearment ; and then, as if conscious that 
such expressions of tenderness were, as matters stood, un* 
called for and surprising to their object, she would suddenly 
turn away with something like fear or dread. All this 
Ainslie noticed; but while surprised, considered it as but 
the pronptings of gratitude, which an extremely susceptible 
hevrt sent gushing forth* He, therefore, only met hev 
caresses with a filial response, and thus the first appearance 
of familiar friendship was deepened and Increased by after 
Intercourse. 

Of course, no one need be told how the thing went. Ver^ 
•con William Ainslie and Jessie Melville loved each othev 
as only two amiable, warm-hearted, virtuous beings can love. 
In each other's eyes they were the very ideal of excellenoe 
^—he all manly strength and beauty, she all womanly loveli* 
iiess and grace. They had the same tastes and aentimeiil% 
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the name feelings and desires — viewed human life from the 
fame generous view.point> and reverenced the great Father 
.with a twin sincerity. 

Aiter Mrs Melville became convalescent, Ainslie wished 
to get Jessie into a situation somewhat congenial with hev 
quali^ations, and proposed that she should take the chargei 
of two orphan grandchildren of his aunt's, as he knew she 
bad been some time in search of one both trustworthy and 
qualified for this sacred duty. Jessie would willingly have 
agreed to the proposal, but her mother most accountably 
opposed it. A proper reason for such opposition she never 
gave, but she manifested towards it such a morbid dislike, 
that her daughter gave up all thoughts of it. Yet idle she 
would not be, and, in the meantime, returned to the Messrs 
Chambers's establishment, where she had always been a 
great favourite with the other girls. Here she worked in. 
cessantly, and by her earnings supported both her mother 
and herself; for although Ainslie would gladly have con* 
iUiued his pecuniary assistance, she steadily refused it. 

•* No, William," was her noble answer, " I gratefully and 
fropkly accepted the aid you generously proffered on that 
paemorable Saturday night, but I can now supply our 
moderate wants ; and though I know you would give witli 
the same brotherly regard as before, you know it would be 
wrong on my part to consent.*' 

And so that matter was finally set at rest, for AinsHe 
could not but see the propriety of such a spirit of inde* 
pendence. Yet in many ways, and by delicate means, he 
managed to increase their home comforts. The butcher^ 
boj occasionally appeared with a leg of mutton, and hit 
master's compliments. The grocer begged Mrs MelviUe'a 
fte^ient acceptance ef a pound of his best congou, or a cut 
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from a particular cheese ; and the baker did not seem satis- 
fied till he had been favoured with her experimental opinion 
of his fancy breads. These gifts, which the receivers 
traced at once to their true source, were received with a 
silent delight, as so many proofs of Ainslie*s disinterested 
goodness ; and they never failed to bring them forth when 
he visited them, to show that they both received and appre- 
ciated his delicate attentions. 

But time passed on. The new-year, with its noisy and 
gleesome festivities, came round, and Ainslie took Jessie to 
visit the various sights of the season — the pantomime, the 
panorama, and other harmless exhibitions. What long walks 
they had together, too, even at that cold and dreary season ot 
the year! It was eight o'clock ere Jessie left the workroom, 
and on most nights scarcely had she walked many paces till 
the old familiar plaid was cast around her shoulders, and she 
felt herself drawn to the sheltering side of her lover. Home 
and supper were the first objects of consideration ; but, if it 
was moonlight, they soon left the house to wander in the 
suburbs, and commune with each other's hearts under the 
holy night-heaven. One night they so rambled off in the 
direction of Arthur Seal, though the snow lay on the ground, 
and a bitter wind from the east whistled over the shaggy 
fide of the Crags. The moon was hid behind a light fleecy 
sky, and rendered the night like a dim twilight. On they 
went, over hill and dale, in the midst of silence and solitude, 
till they reached the side of Dunsappie. The little loch was 
covered with a strong thick sheet of ice, on the surface of which 
the Edinburgh youths had skimmed all day, but now it wai 
deserted. With all the enthusiasm of former days, Ainslie 
scoured along one of the slides that stretched from bank to 
bank, and Jessie stood admiring his steady graceful move« 
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jnents. He would have her to venture along with him, but 
she was too timid to trust herself on the ice, even in his 
hands. 

Leaving the vicinity of Dunsappie, the two wanderers, 
again absorbed in conversation, proceeded homeward by the 
top of the Crags. What a glorious prospect burst upon 
them when they came in sight of the city from that emi- 
nence ! The thousands of lamps, burning in a ground of 
snow, and looking doubly bright because of their pure en- 
vironment, spread themselves all out before them, forming a 
picture so dazzling and brilliant, that both declared it was 
worth more than the walk to behold it. The hum and 
revelry of the evening came softly, and subdued by distance, 
on their ear ; the smoke of the day had been chased over 
the Pentlands by the rough east wind ; while these grand 
old hills, and the wooded eminence of Corstorphine, formed 
a noble back-ground to the splendid panorama. 

** How gorgeous !" said Ainslie, to his companion; "yet. 
how much misery, and vice, and sin, is festering in the 
bosom of that fair scene !" 

"Ah, yes," answered Jessie; "and how many cheerless 
hearts, and fireless hearths, and desolate homes rest beneath 
the gaudy surface !" 

Both remarks were true, and both characteristic of the 
speakers. The former came from the stern masculine heart, 
that looked at the dark realities of a sin-cursed world ; the 
latter Emanated from the tender, sympathizing, considerate, 
womanly breast of one who remembered the poor, and bad a 
fellow-feeling with wretchedness, " for she had felt the 
same." 

In this way,i|ien, did the hearts of these two young beings 
become indiasdluhly linked to each other; so that whea 

G 
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spring, eame^ and the time of 4ii)^*s departiu'e witb km 
fiunily tp the counti^ clrew near, thoi^h no avQwal had been 
made, they felt, deeply felt, that they loved. One night, in 
the middle of MaiclH after Jes^ had returned from work 
accompanied by William, the three were sitting round the 
Sre chatting, previous to the pak setting fmrth for a stroll in 
the Meadows. 

" By the bye^'^ said Ainslie, playflilly, to Jessie, who sati 
on a low stool at his side, ^^ I must have a present &om you 
to«morrow ; it is my twenty-fifth birthday." 

^ Indeed V* anawered Jessie, witb pleased surprise^ ** then 
you and I are exactly of an age, lor, le-morcow, I am abo 
twenty.five years old." 

<^ Impossible T* he resumed ; ^ why, you look net more 
than twenty. But is it possible, Mrs. MelviUe, th»t we 
were bom at Broomfield Park on the same night ?*^ 

When AinsUe looked to the old woman for a reply to thia 
Hiterrogatory, she was ghastly pale,, and a quiver as of 
akrm passed over her frame* Then> seeii^ the eyea of 
both fixed on her intently, she 4>rced a smile, and saidt 
hesitatingly*^ 

'« Yes,.if I mind richi]^, ye weve— that is^ my leddy and 
mysel* were brought to bed within twa hours o*^ane,amtheff»^ 

M Bear me^ mother^'' said Jessie^ wenderingly^ '' I aia aur- 
prkaed t^at you never mentioned thla. ^tieiesting circuBft- 
stance be^Diie.'' 

^Did I no? I maun hae foigodten^ tfte»V* wnd, as if 
anxioua la change the subject^ she looked out; into the eaurW 
where the nays of the ^ver moon. fell, hri^tly!^ and said^ 
«< Come awa ; if ye are wanting a walk, this braw nicht, it?» 
Hmeyeiseresettui^oulL lituii dimia.be ]AO||iB coming hack; 
Ik the nacbl aift tea yukt te Mk^9jaAf.^9kj% Ul OA Unilm 
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weel f(Mr youths to be stravagin* aboot the toon when it's 
late." 

No further hint was needed. Jessie was quickly arrajed 
in <^ walking gear,*^ and in two minutes the pair had left the 
mouth of the doee, and taken their way up the Canongate. 

*^ Shall we go along the Bridge and Nicolson Street ?*' said 
Jessie. ^^ The shops are not yet shut, and I feel great 
pleasure in gazing in at the windows in gas-light." 

** Not to-night, Jessie,** answered Aii^lie, gravely. " We 
cannot afford to pass this beautiful night in the smoky 
streets* Let us go to the Meadows, where the moon wiU 
ahine down upon us among the trees, where the free spring 
breeze will flutter around us, and where the holy calm oC 
aature may be enjoyed.'* 

^ ITou like the country,** responded Jessie, with a glance 
at the expressive countenance ef the speaker. 

"O yes, I am Yery fond of it," he replied, ardently,^ 
'« though my Tiaits to it have been seldom and short; I 
think I could never tire of rural scenes and a country life« 
Every thing looks so calm and sweet, so beautiful and fresh.. 
The very air is ditierent. It is not the dim, hazy thicknesa 
-which floats for ever around Edinbur^ but a clear, trans^ 
|Murent atmosphere, through which jou can distinctly see the 
most distant objects ; and then the fiowers, and the birds^ 
«nd murmuring streams, and green old woods» and waving 
com-fi^da, are things which never grow tiresome. O ye»i I 
love the country." 

For some time after the utterance of these sentiments, the 
.two waUced on in silence, busy, apparently, with their own 
4lieughta. They passed down the splendid avenue to the 
Jiffeodows without exchanging- a word ; but in striking off Ia 
iHiedizectioaof theNonaery, Ainalie aald^— 



flife 
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** To tell you the truth, Jessie, I did not choose this plac^ 
for our walk, simply to admire and enjoy the moonlight ; I 
had another purpose in view. Very soon, as you know, I 
leave Edinburgh for Broomfield Park, and then we must 
separate. Now, I wanted to come to an understanding on 
something very important before I quit you. I think I 
need not tell you, my dear Jessie, that I love you ; you are, 
indeed, the only girl I do love. Our minds and tastes are 
so similar, your person and ways are so attractive, that it 
would have been the grossest blindness on my part had it 
been otherwise. But I cannot — and I dare say you would 
despise me if I did — I cannot break forth into those extra- 
▼agant utterances which novelists tell us are common on 
occasions like this. That my love is deep and sincere you 
must believe, but it does not run away with my reason ; and 
while I feel most strongly the importance of the declara- 
tion I am making, I know very well what I am saying, and 
what I mean — in one word, I want you to be my wife. 
You have seen something now of what I am — you will 
therefore know if I am fitted to make you happy ; and, in 
replying to my request, I know you will deal frankly with 
me. Maidenly modesty is all very good ; but when a young 
girl has to utter her sentiments at a moment like this, I 
cannot approve of that shyness, and even hypocrisy, which 
these same novelists teJl us of. The matter is by far too 
momentous for anything but openness and stnughtforward. 
ness. Now, Jessie, may I hope to call you my ou^n Jessie? 
Will you return my affection, and become my wife ? " 

Slowly, calmly, deliberately, and gravely, yet very kindly, 
nay, even with a yearning tenderness, did William Ainslie 
make this confession of his love to the fair young creature at 

aide ; and she listened with pleasure, deep un&thomable 
/ 
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pleasure, for her heart was his long ago ; and though he had 
never spoken thus before, she knew she was dear to him. 
When he finished, he had not long to wait for her reply, 
though a bright burning blush did suifuse her fitce as she 
drew it into the shadow. 

" William," she said, softly, yet firmly, " it would be vain 
and foolish in me to deny that your words are pleasant to 
me; but have you considered all things carefully when 
you ask me to become your wife ? You know who I am, 
and how far I am beneath you in station. Have you looked 
at this in all its bearings, and are you prepared to en- 
counter the opinions of your friends ? Remember that they 
share neither your feelings nor perhaps your sentiments. 
Bank and social position may be everything in their eyes, 
though in yours they are not all in all. Now, should your 
&ther, for instance, when he knows I am the daughter of 
his butler, oppose our union, what " 

"I have little fear on that head," answered her lover, 
seeing her hesitate. " It is true I know very little of my 
£ither, having never, I may say, seen him till lately : but 
I cannot suppose him to be one who would object to the 
happiness and welfare of his son, simply because the woman \ 
of my choice is not the daughter of such and such a man, " 
or descended from such and such a family. But if he should 
be so unreasonable, I cannot see it to be my duty to yield 
to him, and will rather seek for myself an independence, if 
you will consent to be mine on such terms." 

*' I am satisfied," returned Jessie, frankly. " If my poor 
heart, with all its &ults, as well as its affections, is of value 
ill your eyes, it is yours. Yes, William," she added, stopping, 
and turning towards him a look of the fondest regard, ^^ I 
will be your wile!" 
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In a nometit his arms encircled her, and he drew her 
towards his bosom, where she nestled most confidingly. It 
was a period of exquisite silence not to be broken by words^ 
He bent his head and imprinted the first kiss on her lip& 
A sob of happiness was the only sound that was heard as 
thus they r^nained in a long, firm embrace ; and then did 
Ainslie lift up his head to where the moon beamed down 
upon them from her blue throne on high. He lifted it up, 
and called upon the great Father above to smile upon them, 
and give them his blessing. There, under that solemn 
starry canopy, did these two young healthy hearts swear 
devotion to each other, and promise to be true. But 
promises were unnecessary. They had full and unlimited 
confidence in each other, knew the high principles of each 
other^s nature, and therefore feared nut for change or un- 
fiuthfulness. On his side all was manliness and candour; on 
hers, all free unhidden acknowledgment. She was above 
the usual silly bashfulness of maidens. Her choice, she 
knew, was a worthy one, and she was not ashamed to own 
it; but while strained closely to that generous heart, and 
hung over by that noble countenance, she feared not to tell 
Show dear he was to her — how, from the hour she first beheld 
.him, she admired him, and how at that moment she loved 
him with the deepest love. 

O earth ! earth ! toilsome and soul-wearying as thou art, 
there are moments spent on thy surface which redeem all 
thy other hours of wretchedness — moments when the old 
£den happiness comes back, and human hearts are filled with 
balmy drops of gladness. Such moments were those now 
passed by William AinsHe and Jessie Melville, as they 
sauntered back and forward beneath the old elms, looking 
joyously into the &ir future that was opening before them* 
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Brilliant and faacinating waa that scene, as it spread itself 
out before their ejea — a landscape of sunshine and glory, 
serenity, and love. Alas, for human picturings of life's 
scenery ! Very soon did clouds and shadows gather around 
their path. For the one there came even on the morrow a 
sharp fiery ordeal, and for the other was speedily prepared 
a thorny path of suffering and seli-^pcrifice. 
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fiir you. Have ywt had no thoughts on this matter 
yet?" 

« Well, I mu* say I have," answered WilUam, with a 
laugh and a slight blush. 

^ I thought so,*' resumed his father, with a pleased look ; 
and at your age it is a very proper matter for consideration. 
I have no idea of very young men entering the married state. 
The position is too important to be assumed without pru- 
dence and mature judgment ; but you are now, I consider, 
old enough and wise enough to occupy it.'* 

** I am truly glad you have such an opinion of me, sir,** 
rejoined Ainslie; "for, to tell you the truth, I meant to 
speak to you in a day or two on this very matter. The &ct 
is, I wish to marry as soon as convenient for all parties.'* 

«* My dear boy, I am delighted to hear it," exclaimed Sir 
William, rubbing his hands with great animation. *^The 
happy event can take place after we are properly settled at 
Broomfield Park. The old house at the Grange can be easily 
put in order for your accommodation, and we will be within 
easy riding distance of each other. But has Grace consented 
to this sudden completion of her happiness ? " 

« Grace ! " echoed William, with a fixed look at his father. 

" Fes, Grace," continued his parent. " Has she given yon 
to suppose that she is willing to have the ceremony performed 
80 soon?" 

"I do not understand you," said William. "Do yo« 
allude to my cousin ?" 

" Of course I do ; who else but your cousin could I allude 
to?" 

** O but, sir, you are mistaken. The lady I refer to is not 
Grace;" and William smiled at the error into which his 
fisher had &llen. 
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^Not Grace?" echoed Sir Willkm in hit turn, wfaiJe a 
look of blank amazement showed itself on his &ce. 

" No," replied Ainslie. " Grace and I have always been 
very good friends, but notching more. The thought of 
marrying her never crossed my mind — indeed, I never 
thought of marriage st all till within the last few months, 
because I wa^ never in love tUl then." And he again 
laughed, partly at his own words, and partly at his father's 
bewildezted stare. 

"And who it the lady to which you refer?" asked the 
latter, as soon as he had recovered from the shock. 

His son replied by narrating the incidents we have detailed 
in ^e preceding Chapters. Sir William listened, like one 
thunderstruck. He offered no interruption, but sat like a 
statue, astonishment evidently keeping him silent. But 
when the youth concluded by confessing the engagement of 
the preceding night, he suddenly burst out vehemently — 

"Good heavens! sir, are you mad ?" he exclaimed, while 
a wrathful expression gathered on his brow. 

" I hope not," returned William, puzzled to account for 
his Other's anger. *' Why should you think so ? *' 

" But you are not in earnest ? " continued Sir William. 
" You don't really mean to say that the most distant idea of 
fnanrying this obscure girJ ever entered your head ?" 

«*No, sir," answered Ainslie, somewhat indignant at the 
eontemptuous manner in which his i&ther alluded to Jessie ; 
" I never had the most distant idea of it. When the idea did 
come, it was very near and close indeed — ^in short, sir, it is 
my strongest desire." 

Sir William sat upright in his chair, and gazed fixedly at 
his son. At length he seemed to realize the fact that he was 
actually in earnest, and, in the calmness of rage, said, slowly—^ 
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, ** Well, what do jou mean to do ? " 

" Make Jessie Melville my wife," was the reply. 

" Are you resolved on that ?" 

" Certainly, Have I not told you that I have promised to 
her to do so?" 

" You are perfectly resolved upon it ? " 

" Perfectly. Why should you doubt it, or why should it 
be otherwise?** 

Sir William's face absolutely grew livid, his mouth wai* 
firmly compressed, his eyes flashed fire, and, starting up and 
clenching his hand in the other's face, he thundered forth — 

^^ This marriage shall never take place.'* 

Amazed at such outrageous conduct, William drew back 
his chair, and rising, confronted his father. He was getting 
angry, but still he was puzzled by such violence, and he 
asked, while his eye steadily gazed into the excited orb of iiifl 
parent — 

" And why shall it never take place ? " 

" Why ! " roared Sir William ; " have you to inquire why ? 
Do you think for a moment that my family is to be disgraced 
by such a base union as this ? Is the blood of the Ainslies 16 
be contaminated by the impure puddle of a peasant ? Can 
the head of such a noble house ever mate with a low, artful, 
designing wretch, that " 

" Stop, sir," interrupted his son, angrily ; *' slander not a 
person of whom you know nothing. Did I not inform you 
of her goodness and her worth, her '* 

'^ Yea ; but did you not also inform me that she was the 
daughter of my butler, that her mother was your mother's 
waiting-maid ? " 

" That 1 do not deny ; but where is the incompatibility of 
worth and respectability with such a parentage? If the 
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girl is well educated, intelligent, pure, and affectionate, what 
matters it who her parents were, or what was their position 
in lite?" 

"It matters everything, sir," said Sir William, sternlr. 
••It is an infringement of social arrangements, so prepos- 
terous, that none but a fool or an idiot would ever contem- 
plate it. Whatever may be the character of this girl, how- 
ever good and virtuous she may be, she is but a peasant's 
■daughter, and cannot, therefore, be the wife of a baronet's 
•on." 

•• I am «orry, sir, that you and I do not hold similar views 
on this subject. I admit that, as a rule, it is not advisable 
for people to marry below their station, because every station 
has its mental ■ characteristics ; and it seldom occurs that a 
couple who have moved in different spheres, are suited, 
either iu habits, tastes, or sentiments for each other — so that 
a union in such circumstances would be productive only of 
misery. But it is not impossible that one person, born in a 
certain sphere, may receive an education fitted for another 
sphere, and in that case there can be no impropriety in such 
a person being placed in the higher sphere, which she is 
capable of filling. The case of the lady to whom I am en- 
gaged is exactly of this nature ; and since I find her fitted to 
make me happy, I shall not trouble myself with scruples 
which are equally silly and unjust.** 

"You talk very independently, sir," said Sir William, 
who vainly strove to conceal his impatience while listen- 
ing to such sentiments. <Tray, have you considered 
whether you are in a position to carry your resolution into 
effect?" 

••You mean to say, I suppose, if you should be cruel 
enough to cast me off* penniless, should I fulfil my engagop^ 
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ment, how am I to support myself and my wife ? This 1 
cannot at present answer ; but do not suppose that such a 
threat will make me fabe to duty. I have suiilcient &ith 
in Providence to believe that we would not altogether 
starve — ^nay, I flatter myself that, with the education I 
have, I could follow some employment by which we might 
live comfortably, if not very respectably." 

^Oh, turn clerk or shopman — perhaps porter or scaven* 
ger," said Sir William, with a sneer. " It doea all very 
well to talk about it just now, but when it comes to be H: 
reality, it is a very diflferent matter. However, I doubt 
not, you will come to your senses by-and-by, and marry 
Grace. My long-cherished plan must on no account fall t6> 
the ground. We will talk no more about the matter at 
present. When you resolve to follow my wishes, you may 
seek me in this room. I spend all my mornings here.'' 

And the stately baronet, who, during the latter part of 
the conversation^ had stood with his back to the fire, mo* 
tioned to his son to depart, with all the dignity of a mon-^ 
arch dismissing his subject from his presence. But WilHam, 
was not thus to be treated even by his father. He was pre* 
pared tashow him all due respect and obedience; but when^ 
as now, he was disposed to trample on his dearest affections^ 
he felt the call of a higher duty commanding him to stand 
out and protest against the foul wrung. Instead, therefore, 
of leavmg the room^ he continued standing by the side 
of the table, and in answer to his Other's last word^ ht 
said^ 

^I>o not mistake my character, &ther. Ne amount of 
consideration will ever cause me to forsake the girl to whom 
I have pledged myseli^ I hold wealth and rank too eheap- 
to let that thought weigh wHh me for a moment. So j(A 
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nay, with all safety, consider my present decision as my 
final one." 

Sir William was now enraged beyond control. He rushed 
through the room like a madman^ overturning chairs and 
tables in his way, giving vent to curses and anathemas 
against his rebellious son. The latter stood calmly looking 
on, his strongest emotion being that of pity. It was melan- 
choly to him to see his Either so moved by such mean, 
worldly considerations, a man otherwise so sensible and 
benevdent. Ah I he little knew the importance Sir William 
attached to £unily consequence, or the deep-seated ardour 
with which he had cherished the matrimonial schema 
which BOW he saw frustrated. It was in reality his great 
life plan. To accomplish it he had laboured and contrived 
while his son was yet an infant ; it had been his day-dream 
ever since; and now to have it suddenly dispelled, and such a 
mde reality substituted for it, was more than his imperious 
and aristocratic nature could bear. 

Aiuslie, seeing this degrading exhibition of passion, wa» 
about to leave the room, but his lather sprang forward and 
grasped, him by the breast. 

" Stop, sir," he exclaimed fiercely ; "you do not leave the 
spot till you apologize for your insolence, and promise to 
vuffrj yoor cousin." 

"Marry m^ eousin> and desert my betrothed 1 where 
would my honour be then ? Father, it ii you who wouli| 
bring disgrace upon our fiunily,. by counselling your sen te 
be a villain, placing, forsooth, a paltry pedigree and a wortl^ 
less genealogy before truth and justice, and manly fiuth I 
For shame, sir ; for shame I If yoa can fbiget yourself tiiua, 
I cannot; and rather than comply with your base desire, | 
.vottUd work, jKtt m.y bread by the commonest axui haideal 
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labour. Let me go from you now, and if you wish it, for 
ever.** 

Blinded by passion and rage, Sir William, instead of 
quitting his grasp, clutched at his son's throat with his other 
hand, evidently intending to strangle him. Had Ainslie 
been less powerful he might have succeeded, for his assault 
was sudden and very desperate ; but he was a strong youth, 
and with a violent effort he forced his fiith^r to release him. 
They struggled and wrestled on the floor till the centre table 
was overturned with a crash that brought Lady Ainslie into 
the room. A servant or two was about to follow her, but 
seeing the position of her husband and son, she had sufficient 
presence of mind to forbid them, and hastily closing the door, 
she stood in amazement awaiting the issue. 

Her presence calmed Sir William somewhat, and he sank 
into a chair, burying his face in his hands. Ainslie, in answer 
to the wondering look of his mother, said it did' not become 
him to explain what she had seen, but that lie would quit 
the room, and leave his &ther to make the necessary revela- 
tions. And before either of them had time to stop him, he 
rushed into the lobby, seized his bat, and hurried from the 
house. 

To explain the cause of Sir William Ainslie's violence on 
this occasion, it is necessary to go back somewhat in the 
family history. Sir William was not the eldest, but the 
second or youngest son, and 'succeeded to the title and 
estates on the death of his brother, who died a bachelor. 
He had one sister, who was married to Colonel Fergusson 
of the Grange, a place about five miles from Broomfield 
Park. Shortly after this he himself married a lady of a good 
but reduced family, and the two households lived on very 
good terms with each other. As we have already stated. 
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" They-stnifgled and wrestled on tlie floor, till the centre 
oNible w»B OTertnrned witb a exMb that bronj^ht Ladj AinfUe 
l«to the looBu"— i'a#« A3. 
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family pride and consequence was Sir William's Alpha and 
Omega; he therefore earnestly desired a male heir, to trans- 
mit the name and title to future generations. It was some 
years after his marriage ere this desire was gratified J but at 
length, to his infinite joy, his lady presented him with a son* 
Finding it necessary, in order to preserve the estate entire, 
to reside for a time abroad, he broke up his establishment, 
and went with his wife and son to a chateau near Paris. 
Previous to this, however, his brother-in-law. Colonel 
Fergusson, died, leaving an only daughter. The widow, for 
the sake of her child's education, removed to Edinburgh, and 
was there when Sir William departed to Paris. 

An idea, howeverj had by this time entered the baronet's 
mind, which was no less than the marriage of his son and 
niece. This would unite the two estates, and make the name 
and family of Ainslie the highest in the county. To ac^ 
complish this, he sent his son to be brought up with his aunt 
in Edinburgh, trusting that the youthful association of the 
two cousins would in due time ripen into love, and thus the 
marriage of convenience would have a basis in affection. 
He never doubted that matters would run in this desirabJe 
channel. When, therefore, he learned that not only had his 
son no love for Grace, but had actually engaged himself 
to another.>.4nd this a low-bom^ penniless girl-^-and was 
fixedly resolved on marrying her, the terrible disappoints 
tnent caused him to give way to t^e rage which we have 
described. 

• We return to Ainslie, who, when he rushed into the 
street, wandered on he knew not whither* To a nature like 
his, the stormy scene with his father, and the unworthy 
earth-bom considerations, together with the base proposals 
he had made to him, came* with a saddening power. From' 
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hist hjgl^ yiew^.poiqi be could, ae^ the uHer littleness of th^ 
xnotives whicb i^ctuated Sir William^ apd he si^^h^d tQ thin^F 
that Qi^e sp gentleinaplj ahpul^ jae;Id, to s^ch spurious id^aa* 
He loathed, utterly \oath^, the t^o^ptatictn th»t. had hcii^ 
placed iu h^ way, and before which it was e^p^ted he 
should £^1L The very thpught that his &ther hoped h^ 
would forsake Jessie ^d maxrj his cousin, fqr th^ sake of 
rank and wealth, I9addene4 him, and he sped on a? if to g^et 
^uit of. the hideous ide^ 

Oi^. leaving the house he had. turned west, i^id in f^ f<^if 
n^Utes had p^8^4 along th^ Dean Bridge, and pursued l^if 
aimless way 09 the Queen^l^rry^ Ro«,d. He passed ^ver^ 
people, but sfiiY them not, being too. deeply nnd Si^diy i^h^prbed 
in bis own reflections. Qn h^ W^^%^ fftTthpr a^d farther, till ^t 
last the fresh. ^?stem. br^ze Qppied his h^i^t^d h^ow, an4 
djcpve som^ of the. di^sj^png thought^ ^oi^ hM heftftt 
Looking up, lie beheld the grey towers pf Craig Crook; and 
the dark mU of Cprstprphine. rising behind theqi. Qn 
that woody endnence he stroUed about all the day, thinking 
i^hat course to ^dopt — ^whether to tell Jespie aX once p^ 
whiathad occurred, or wfottpsoe il'hw. father would return 
to better i^ud woie Chn^it^wx feeUAgs. He resolved Pn the 
fprmer, aA the shades of pftrfy tjvU^ght descended m th« 
hill, ajid he slowly tpok h^s w*y h^ck tp t^e city, thp IfgbM 
of which werp. heginniQg, to shpw themselves. In hi^ e^^ 
qtement, he bj^d ta.5|ed. nothing all the day ; but qpw, lik^ 
that Divine Man who spent forty days and nights o|} aApther 
hill in thp ^r-pff land 0^ ^Palestine, wre^t^ng» top, w.ith 
t^nipt^UoB, h# fel)% «^ft hpngpx)^.." U WA»tp4. neajrly. 
two hpurs of eigh^ y(\^m k^ r^APhed. the. wpsit» e»4 o^ 
?rincea^ Street; he theii€%i?^ r^«iir«d tjp i% puhl|c-h«USfi iA 
H^ QraKfWjk^ti* "^M^VSL hc|. gpt, m»e, i;p^f^lifflpftt,. ai^ 
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fltretching himself on the long settle before the fire, was soon 
§a£t asleep. 

£ight o*clock was pealing all over the city when he 
Awoke ; so, hastily jumping up, he paid his little reckoning, 
irad, in a few moments, was half-running up the Bow, fear^ 
fill that he would be too late to meet Jessie when she left, 
the work-room. He reached the accustomed comer, but, 
no Jessie was th^iret he darted dqwn. the close, but the 
windows of the folding, shop were dark ; be was then too. 
iatie»»ahe must be away home. He proceeded dbwn the 
Canpngate, entered . the well-known alley^.-r-dark as eveF, 
hut now: fiimiliat a& a home— ^nd qaade his way up the- 
long ataJDk. A light streamed', fltiom Hrs MelTille*s <^en 
4fKi|r ; several &nns. glided to and* fko in the little aparl^ 
ment. He entered, it. Everything wa» hung with wliitoi. 
Jenie sat in a. conier with, her luce» ^oopealed bjr b«Drhwde», 
Jitri Melpillff was^deadl 
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CHAPTER V. 

DEATH-BED REVELATIOK8. 

. About the very time that William Ainslie entered hit 
father's library, on the morning referred to in last Chapter, 
Jessie Melville was going home to break&st. Having let 
herself in with her latch-key as usual, she was surprised to 
find her mother still in bed, the fire unlighted, and no pre<* 
parations for the morning meal. 

. '* Jessie, is that you?" was spoken by her mother in a 
feeble voice from the bed. 

"Yes, mother," was the reply. "Are you unwell this 
morning, that you are not up ?" and she proceeded anxiously 
to the bedside. 

*• O, I'm very ill," responded Mrs Melville, in a strange^ 
unnatural tone; "very ill indeed, and I doot I'll never be 
better." 

Greatly alarmed, the young girl drew aside the curtains, 
and beheld her mother in a state of great mental excite<* 
ment. 

" What is the matter ?" she exclaimed hurriedly. " Where 
do you feel pain ? " 

" Oh ! here," answered the sufferer, placing her hand on 
her ]eft side, and groaning heavily. 

" Shall I go for a doctor ? " 

"It wad maybe be as wcel, though I fear he can dae me 
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ilae guid.. I think I ken what's the matter wi' me, and if 
I'm richt, a' the doctors in Edinburgh canna save me." 

Jessie was gone ere she had done speaking, and returned 
in a few minutes with a kind-looking middle-aged gentleman, 
well known in the district for his professional skill and large 
benevolent heart. He went forward to the bed, felt the 
patient's pulse, asked a few questions, and sadly shook his 
head. 

" Dinna fear to tell me the warst, sir," said Mrs Melville, 
looking earnestly up in his face. "If I'm dying, as I 
believe I am, it is of great importance that I should ken." 

"Dying!" echoed Jessie, with a wild cry; "O, mother, 
talk not in this way. Surely, sir," she continued, turning to 
the doctor pleadingly, " you cannot think that death is com- 
ing ? It is but a fainting fit ; she has had several of late." 

The doctor answered Jessie's pathetic appeal with a sad, 
tender look. " My dear young lady," he said, " I wish I could 
comfort you with words of hope, but it is impossible. ..Your 
mother's disease is in the heart, and, if I read the symptoms 
rightly, she can live only for a few hours longer. I can give 
her something to relieve her of pain, in some degree, but the 
swift messenger is on his way — he will be here soon, and will 
claim his own." 

In an agony of grief, Jessie threw herself on the bed, and 
clasped her mother in her arms. 

" Dinna tak on sae, my bonnie bairn," said Mrs Melville, 
sadly; "it's the will o' Providence, and we maun submit* 
Traise be to His name that he hasna called me away in a 
moment, for then I shouldna hae done the justice which I 
can yet dae. Maybe it's a sign that my penitence is accepted, 
and my great sin blotted out. You say I may live for some 
hours yet ? " she continued, turning eagerly to the doctors 



lift 9fi«i^ U^Su^'tmiti'i yikf 

•'IToS, thflit ft«QrbpM(th^" l?fettft^d he^ "l)i»t do iiBtiEflt- 
dte ydunetf «& Much. If 1 inlBteke iic(t> tn^M ^tte^ dC 
k «6V^e kind hiti} ^o^i&iiied the $BS«e.'* 

« Y«u ftjie ^perffectly ^icbt, toir^" >8kid the ih^afed, iJ^iai -fc 
tigb ; » %ilt It's pk^ noo. My burdened heM» thlit luA kftifc 
4ield its dfti^ secret when <;onscience wanted to diwir it fk^ 
4106 ^ded at lafrt;, and the battled 6Wer. ^ae tntai Will I 
suffer the pain that for months has burned in my breast, tUttA 
«Eiebody kefan'd but myseL Wed, Weel, 'wtang daeifa' t»'nna 
^sdkpe punishment, and, if V^ sinned, I*ve sufiTeredv ^ui 
it's ower noo, its oweT noo. The Wrang Shall be made ficht, 
ahd then it ihatters not hoo sune the swiil tnessenger you 
Mpeak o' comes for his ain.** 

l^e good doctor said nothing to these strange words. He 
saw there Wat a mystery and a sin alluded to; but it Was 
et'idently to others, and not to him, that the revelation was 
%e be made. He sought not, therefore, to intrude upon the 
ftorrews and confessions of the penitent; but giving the 
dying Woman some medicine, and leaving more to be admi- 
AMeried at intervals, he took his departure, kindly but firmly 
teHising the fee that Jessie would have fbreed upon hi» 
acceptance. 

Scarcely had he gone, and the poor girl returned tb the 
bedside) than -Mrs Melville, in a calm, steady voice, the re- 
sult evidently of a high and holy resolution, thus addressed 
her:-w 

" Sit doon, Jessie^ and listen to rite, JTor I hae a tertiblfe 
story to telU faiad, oh I if after youbeair it you canna forgie 
Ine, dinna curse me; ^ I'm dying, and it's an awful thing 
to be chased oot o' the warld by the cnt^s o' thekn we hae 
wranged. Promise me this, my sweet lassie. I deserve 
yuur anger, and dauma look for yevt Jiafdoii ; but your re- 
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proacbes wad be ill to thole in my last moraeDts— you that 
I hae loved and doated on for five-and-tweHty years. Oh 
promise me, Jessie, that you winna cutse me whan you ken 
what I hae to tell?" 

Utterly bewildered by these words, Jessie could only look 
with amazement on her mother's lace. <* Curse you, mother !" 
&be said, "for what should I curse you ?'^ Have you not 
been the best and kindest of toothers to me ? liave you not 
striven beyond your power to educate me above my station ? 
and » 

"Slop, slop," interrupted Mrs Melville; "It's true I hae 
done my best to make you tit for another rank, and maybe 
that will help now to set things richt; but for a' that, I 
hae deeply wranged you, as you will sune learn. Only, I 
wad like to hear you say that you will no kill me wi' re- 
proaches, for oh ! reproaches frae your lips wad kill me." 

"Unnecessary as such a promise is, my dear mother," 
responded Jessie, through her tears, "if it comfort you in 
any way, I cordially give it. It is impossible that you can 
have injured me to any extent; but if you had, and a 
thousand times deeper than your own fahcy suggests, never^ 
liever, would I utter a reproachful word.'' 

"Bless you, bless you, my gentle lassie; it's juat like 
you, aye ready to speak kindly, and spare them that harm 
ye. Impossible that I hae injured you ! 'Sa, it's no im. 
possible, for, alack, it's ower true, tout listen to my words, 
and let the secret that has been in my breast, and tortured 
it for twenty-five years, be revealed. But first, gie me some 
mair o' that medicine, for 1 find I need it.'^ 

Wondering and altogether at a loss to understimd the 
meaning of such language and hints, the young giT\ 
silently handed the medicine' to the suffeter, and sat dowa 
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close hy the bed to await the promised communication. 
After a few iong^raw sighs, and an effort to attain composure, 
the old woman thus spoke — 

**You mind yon Sabbath morning whan — whan William 
Ainslie cam to his breakfast ? I telt him our history. Maist 
o't you kenned before, but some o't ye didna, and the maist 
important o*t wasna even telt at that time. Last nicht, 
when your birthdays were spoken about, you seemed sur* 
prised that I never telt you that leddy Ainslie and mysel* 
had bairns in ae nicht. I had reason for saying naething 
aboot it, and, guid kens, a strong reason it was. If Sir 
William Ainslie desired ae thing mair than anither, it was 
to hae a male heir, and this a' the servants kenned. I4ang 
and lang he thought he was to be disappointed, but at last 
the leddy 's size^declared the joyful news. James Melville ^ 
and I had be% married the year before, and I was in the 
same way. Weel, on a stormy March nicht, when the wind 
and rain was beatin* on the wa's o' the auld boose, and makin 
the windows rattle, I telt James that he had better gang for 
the doctor, for 1 wasna weeL He kenned fine what was the 
matter, sae he got up and on wi' his claes, and let himsel oot 
by the garden door. Everything was quiet in the boose, for 
the servants were a' in bed. My leddy's bedroom was at the 
same end, for she expected to be delivered sune, and had 
come there to be ferther frae the noise. It wasna very lang 
till Doctor Sharp came into the room where I was. James 
had let him in by the back way, and was haudin his Iioi*se at 
the yett, for he had just come hame frae seein somebody, and 
hadna time to pit it into the stable. Weel, no mony minutes 
after, my bairn was born — a fine, strong, healthy. looking «an — 
and the doctor was gaun doon stairs to waukin the house- 
Jceeper to dress it, when a cry was heard in my leddy's room* 
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The doctor ran in wV the licht in his hand ; and there was 
the leddy in the same state as mjsel. It was a' ower in twa 
minutes, for it was nae mair than that whan the doctor came 
back to my bed«side wi' her wean in his hands. He seemed 
awfu putten aboot, but I had little time to notice it, for he 
laid dnon his face to my ear, and telt me in a whisper that 
the laird had promised him £500 if the bairn was a son. 
Now, says he, it's no a son, but yours is a son; take you 
hers, and gle me yours to carry back to the leddy, and I*se gie 
you the half o' the five hunder. I was bewildered, and be- 
lieve, if I had gotten time to think, I wadna hae done sic a 
thing ; but before 1 could say aye or no, the doctor had taen 
the laddie frae my side, and left the lassie in its place. My 
leddy, it seems, had been in a faint a' this time, and before 
she was oot o't the change had been made, and she kenned 
naething aboot it. When the 'doctor came through my 
room again, to rouse the servants, I cried for my bairn, but 
he bad me, for 6od*s sake, to baud my tongue. It will be as 
weel taen care o* as if you had it yoursel, he said, and be the 
laird o' Broomfield Park into the bargain. What needs ye 
pit yoursel aboot, naebody kens what's been done ; and forbye, 
there's the five hunder that I'll half wi' you. He said nae 
mair. The next minute the servants came to help haith me 
and my leddy : and after the thing was done, and naething 
said, and a' body. Sir William among the rest, was re- 
joicing about the young heir, I was feared to tell hoo it was, 
sae I keepit the lassie, and let the leddy hae my ain bairn." 

''Merciful heaven!" exclaimed Jessie, who now compre- 
hended the matter ; and that girl was '' 

" Yoursel, my hinnie, your ainsel. But oh ! ye ken, ye 

promised no to curse me You are silent, you are 

cursing me in your heart." 



»' No, ho," Mid tlie po6r, be#ildeted girl, « I w^s imljr 
btrercoilie by thfe strange IttteHigencSe. Tbe?n William 
;i!^indlie is your son ? '* 

" ITes, my ain, my kng-lost baittt. tTlie fii1?t tooihtot I 
MiiW hind, there wlas something that thrilled throiTgh a^ my 
heart, though I hadna seen him since he Was an iniGint. 
After the family gUed awa to France, I heard nae mair o* 
hitn, though Wae, wae was I t6 part frae him. A hunder 
tfmes I was just on tli6 point o' tellin a' and gettln* my ain 
back again ; but the thought that a ^on o' mine wad be liaird o* 
Broomfield Park keepit me frae daen it, and I let th^m gang. 
O, it was a wicked deed, and sair hae I been punished for it." 

It would be impossible to describe the feelings of Jessie 
Melville (for this n&me We will still call her) when such an 
astounding revelation as this was made to h'et* In the thrill 
and whirl of excitement, her mind was a perfect chaos ; but 
amid the confusion and distraction, one recollection shone 
like a gleam of steady light — ^it was the remembrance that she 
Was betrothed to Ainslie, and, whatever occurred in their social 
positions, she Would not be separated from him. This was a 
sweet thought, and, under its influence, ^he threw herself into 
the outstretched arms of Mrs Melville, as she lay yearning 
for a word of pardon, and assured her of her entire forgiveness. 

*' It was a sore temptation," urged the beautiful girl, ex- 
tenuatingly, and it came and passed so hurriedly; it was 
more an impulse than a deliberate act." 

"1 wish I could think sae," murmured the self-accusing 
tfne, "but I doot it. It's the knowledge that I'm on my 
death-bed that has wrung the truth frae me now. Ever 
since I kenned wha our young friend was, I trembled for 
fi^ar the truth should Come oiit. Mony and mony a time did 
I yearn to throw my arms aboot his neck and tell him I was 



hfttnoftj^r, btrt 1 hadna the heart to deprivfe him H' it4iat he 
has lang thought his rank and title : sae gUid and kind as h^ 
Was to us, irhen he didna ken ony thing aboot Us. I #8a 
]proiid x»' him, hut durstna own him.^' 

^ Yes, he is a noble, geherotid youth,^' said ttei^ste, delighted 
tolipieak in praisfe of her lover, ** and it would be a pity to see 
him removed from his high position. He is better able to stip- 
]port the rank than m& ; let us just remain as we have been." 

"In nae case maun that be," said Mrs Melville, with 
energy. " Truth and justice to a' parties demand that you 
claim your ain. In that little box on the green table you 
Will find papers to prove your birth. I got an acknowledg- 
m^t o* the hail matter frae Dr Sharp, and gied him the 
trame, in case it might be necessary, aftet a', to prove th6 
tm'th. l^ast nicht, after you and William gaed out, I sat 
doon and wrote a short history o^ the matter, and signed it, 
fc6 that a' that ye hae to dae, after I'm awa, is to ca' upon 
Sir William, your father, and pit the paper's into his hand. 
liFhe's no satisfied wi' them, he can gang to Doctor Sharp, 
if he's still living, and he'll tell him that my story is true. 
1 wad send for Sir William himsel, and tell him, but I canna 
brave his anger in my last minutes. O, sair did I strive to 
conceal this, and keen was I to prevent it frae coming to 
light,'' continued the dying woman, as Jessie sat silent and 
^tupified. " It was the fear o' discovery that garred me no 
let ye gang to be a governess in Mrs Fergusson's. You arfe 
sae like your mother, that I thought the resemblance wad be 
traced. But it's in vain to work against Providence. Nane 
lieed eicpect to hide sic a secret as mine lang. They may, 
wi' a sair fecht, do it sae lang as life and health last ; but 
when they com^ to a bed o' death, they daurna, oh ! they 
dauma carry it ony &rther. Speak to me again, Jessie 
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darling. Let me hear your sweet voice ance mair, for I find 
I fhali no hear it lang." 

, Jessie again sprang up, aid embraced with passionate 
alfection her whom she still called mother, whispering, at 
the same time, words of comfort in her ear. 

"Would you like to see WiUiam?" she asked, as the 
thought struck her. 

" Yes,'* answered Mrs Melville, mournfully ; " but there*s 
nae time for that. He'll no be here till eight, and afore 
that I shall be far awa; and maybe it's better that I 
. ^ouldua see him again, for he micht look cauldly on me 
when he kens I'm his mother. O, Jessie dear, break the 
news gently to him ; and when you are in the place he now 
fills, and he a puir penniless orphan, dinna forget to be kind 
to him; dinna see him want; mind boo he brought you 
hame that nicht in the snaw, and sent a' our things up frae 
the pawnbroker's, forbye ordering for us plenty, baith at the 
grocer's and the butcher's." 

" And never, never, will I forget it," said the girl, while 
a glow of enthusiasm flushed her lovely fiice. "I loved 
him from that hour; I love him still, and will love him 
for ever. You are my mother still," she continued, while' 
she hid her face on Mrs Melville's bosom. " Last night he 
told me he loved me, and asked me to become his wife ; I pro- 
mised, and in the holy moonlight we pledged ourselves to each 
other. That pledge is as sacred to me, and will be as joyfully 
fulfilled as before. Still then, O still, you are my mother.'* 

" Father in heaven, I thank thee," faltered Mrs Melville, 
in . accents of gratitude. " This is what I wished for and 
prayed for. May the d^'ing blessing o' a puir erring but 
repentant woman rest on you baith ! Now I can die happy, 
tar happier than I deserved." 
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The shock of joj caused by the knowledge of Jessie's 
engagemeut to William, was more than Mrs Melville could 
sustain, and as she uttered these words, she died — calmly, 
peacefully died. So gently did the swift messenger enter 
and fulfil his mission, that Jessie, who still lay with her 
head on her bosom, knew not that the stroke had descended 
— knew not that she, whom she had always considered her 
mother, and whom she still loved with all a daughter's 
affection, was enfolded in the cold, close embrace of death. 
But the dreadful silence and stillness alarmed her, and 
looking suddenly up, the fixed and changed countenance 
met her view. She had never seen death before, but its 
aspect cannot be mistaken, even by those who look upon it 
for the first time. The glazed eye, the rigid features, the 
motionless frame, told her that all was over ; and that awe, 
which steals over the living in the presence of the dead, 
came upon her, and filled her soul with its solemnity. With 
a gentle hand she closed the eyes of the corpse, kissed onc« 
again the now cold lips, spread the coverlet smoothly over 
the inanimate form, and withdrew to request the assistance 
of the neighbours in performing the last sad rites to th«- 
deceased. 

And so it came to pass, that while William Ainslie 
traversed with hasty and unheeded steps the slopes of Cor- 
storphine Hill, his betrothed was listening to words of 
momentous import to them both — words which, when known 
to all whom they concerned, would entirely change the 
aspect of affairs, touch with a spell the sinful pride of sinful 
hearts, and introduce the elements either of new love oi' 
increased alienation into the bosoms of the personages ef 
•ur story* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRE RESOLUTIOK. 

We. c^not wonder if, on tl)e 4ay of M« MelviUe^a desth^ 
4;€;«n^*8. mnd was i9 i^ very bewildered: a|id chaetio state* 
Tl^e supldennei^ of the ^vent, i^d; t|ie astoupding neveUitioiM 
tp ^yhi^)^ al^, i^d liateiied? threw her iqto suQb a state of?gne€' 
^4 1)^rplexity, th^t she ww wholly imftt tp hear a«y pan im. 
^^qript^ng the 8^4 dujties of the oceasipn*. But( the kindiMMs 
of th^ i^^ghljQurs made the inacti(m;of t^e here^yed giti 9t 
l^t^le consequeQ€;e> The I^^l^lvil^es had heen mm^hivespeetecb 
1y,nJl t,he. i^hathit^^^Jts of the close; many &ieiids> therfifore, 
4}|y390 i^PiKardt tp e«rry oMt the necessary proceedings, andish^ 
ymL tl^uit f^yied ittltoQipting that for wjbiohi she was. im^ 

And yet she had a task te do— ^IfRcult, arduous^ amib 
iP^efffAntfe lU wa^ neeesMXy Uk cowe to seme wsohition, 
^^gsjdtog th& sftYange diaclosure made by Mr& Mehrille^ 
iMfoiQ WiUvim «»iae at night. Was she to rey«al: the 
tMUth. 4t( Qn(Ee-vr4l«cIoie her birth^ and inviert their, positiom^ 
^ w^d she, for Uie pisesent^ let tbe knowledge she- liaA 
4Qqu^d reinai^ within hen owJi boaom h- This. was th* qu^s. 
tioa. nbfi had te settle ia h^r miad) during, the aftevaoMi, 
m^> Uittly^ it nught bet called a ^mMuentous'^ ene^. How^ 
few girls at her age could deal with such a matter I An^p 
w^ of less strengtfai of mind and decdsion qI cha«ciec», 
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iirould hay^ a,t orcq seized on the splendid advantage placet} 
within her grasp; and, thoughtless of the feelings or cir«> 
cumstanqe^ of ot^hers, a9serted her claims, and demande<l 
her rights. 

3u.t tT^ssie Melville was a thoughtful, considerate, iin- 
selfish girl. Had William AinsUe been to her a perfecj^ 
i^tranger, sl^e would have felt deeply for him in taking 
away his ran)c, and placing him in a low social p09ilioQ. 
How much more, th^n, would she hesitate, when she lovie^ 
|^m.sQi devotedly '^nay, wl^en she had promised to become h\lk 
wUe I To wound such a noble heart as his, to inflict sprrq^ 
<»n QP^ who had been so generous and kinJ, who had lov«4 
Mor. when, h^ kQ^w her only as the daughter of his father^ 
^Utleir, and had sworn to give up his rank and wealth, if qe« 
9^9sary9 &!* h^r sak^. Devotedn^ss such as this surety 4?^ 
mand^ forhearam^e, nay, sacrifice, o|i her part. Lovi? 9f^ 
gratitude aJlike prompte4 her to remain silent. 

A^d sfil^njt s^e di4 at length rc^splve to remain till H^\ 
i|^f$r^,l2^ri^4* Wiiliaxn, she knew, put no value on rank, Qli 
kVC^ and could not be aniioyed by the knowledge that h^i 
bride was descended from a high faf^ily instead of hiyiEifi^lf;, 
W^ tf^e fil^iaure i^. woul4 a^'piid.hini to know thai; ah^ l^a^ibr 
1^ tOipe^ Wde tk^ mcxi^Q of silence for bi^ sake> woul^t ^ 
was aware, outweigh any regret he might fee^ i^t the losf qIT 
ffprldjlf; staUQU ; beside an immediate dM»fiOT^iry, ^ ^r 
toiK^.- pwreftt^gQ awi h^ true parentage, njiigjit^ for aygh% 
ilj^ kl^ew, tljjTQ^.qb^cjl^s.ii^ tjb# njay of t^^ir Huion, anAitUf^ 
her heart violently protested against. 
^ .XW?^^>^<i>,WF*^r^Ution,,aA^ri»auyihQui^ofafl3p^u» 
tfj^pj^t^ik N/»l^lg ap4 w?inw»ly iV was, b^tpkWPg ^ he^fiU 
€^, gpWf^; d^vojauiii, a. mt'^x^ ^xflgin^n^y. femii?ine af^ 
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ileal weakness is not an element of the female character. 
It is its strength of affection, inciting it to endurance of evil, 
self-denial, and self-sacrifice, that marks it as genuine and 
true. 

Calmly, then, and composedly, did Jessie rise to receive 
her lover, when he entered and gazed upon the sad scenes 
of the chamber of death. He was greatlj shocked by th^ 
sudden and unexpected occurrence, and could only fold hi^ 
betrothed in his arms in silence and mute sympathy. At 
•uch a time it would have been cruel to mention the rage 
and violence of his father when he learned of their engage- 
ment. This must be put off till a more fitting season. 
Meanwhile, he asked Jessie about her mother's illness and 
death ; and as he listened to the sad etory, they mingled 
their tears together. Carefully, however, did she omit all 
reference to Mrs Melville's confession, though she told him 
how, in her last moments, she had longed to see and bles» 
him. Then looking around and perceiving that the neigh- 
bours had left the room, she lifted her tearful countenance 
to his, and told how she had gladdened the dying one*s heart 
by informing her of their engagement. 

** I trust I did no wrong in thus cheering the soul of the 
departing," said Jessie, seeing a shade as of anguish past 
over Ainslie^s face. 

"Nay, my own Jessie," Said William, tenderly drawing 
her to him, " I'm glad to know that your mother approved of 
our union. Let us renew our vows to each other by the sidflr 
of the dead." 

And there, in the silent room, by the dead body of his own 
mother, did Willidm Ainslie swear to cherish and protect 
through life the weeping girl at his side. And there, too, 
did she, in the consciousness that the dead one by whose bed 
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they stood was the parent of him to whom she plec^ed' her- 
self, solemnly promise to be true and constant. It was an 
ftnpressive moment, and deeply did its sacredness and 
solemnity come down upon their young hearts. 

They were interrupted by the re-entrance of the females, 
who came to keep watch through the night. When William 
departed^ Jessie asked if he would conduct the arrangements 
for the funeral, and lay the head in the grave. A warm 
clasp of the hand was the only but sufficient answer ; a 
parting embrace was exchanged on the dark stair-head, and' 
they separated, — she to sit by his mother's body, he to 
encounter the frowns of her proud, high-born parents. 

The funeral was over. The Canongate Churchyard was 
the place of interment, and Mrs Melville's head was laid in 
the grave by her unconscious son. Some days passed over 
in which AinsUe frequently visited Jessie in her solitary 
home, but as yet the scene in the library had not been told. 
Kver since that morning Sir William had studiously avoided 
his son. Lady Ainslie grieved over the alienation, for she 
loved both her husband and her boy. His birth had caused 
a welcome increase of Sir William's affection for herself; and 
in addition to maternal feeling, she doubly loved him on this 
account. She had little sympathy with pride of birth and 
family consequence which her husband cherished, and was, 
therefore, not particularly averse to her son's marriage with 
Jessie, provided she was a good and worthy girl. Of this 
even, she was satisfied; for she knew William would not have 
been attracted by anything but mental superiority, purity .of 
character, and warmth of affection. Still, she feared to 
espouse his cause openly, and could only be a silent spectator 
of the family difference. To her William had expressed his. 
uaalterable resolution of fulfilling his engagement ; and her^ 
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Qwn pure, updgbt heart, could only acknowledge that midi 
was his duty. Yet, it was a severe trial. She knew th« 
unl^ending character of the baronet, and was convinced that 
rather than give his consent he would sacrifice his soq. 

Matters stood thus at Queen Street, when, one bright 
Apri^ aAernoon, William entered Jessie^s room at the dinnei; 
hour (for she ha4 again returned to work), and requested her 
to have a walk. It was a temptation ; and as they were not 
very busy in the worl^-room, she consented, and away they 
went. 

They were both very cheerfuL The happy influence of 
the balpiy spring day caused their hearts to bound with 
freedom and delight The face of the country flushing into 
green > the songs of the birds^ the softness of the air, the; 
brightness of the 8ky~*4m tended to animate theii* spirits, an4 
create a buoyancy within them to which both had long been 
strangers. 

Far away on the Braid Hills^ surrounded by whins and the 
first c<miings of wild flowers, Ainslie told his betrothed of 
Sir William*at anger and relentless opposition; yet, as bq 
truthfully described the scene> he clasped more closely 
her slender wai^t, as if by this silent, yet significant token, bet 
meant to assure her that ^e was as dear to him as ever, and 
that, despite the unreasonable and sinful conduct of hi«| 
father, he would remain true to her, even though he sacrificed, 
all else. 

As she listeoed to the painflil recital, her bosom throbbed 
with mingled feelings of sadness and indignation. ''And. 
this,'* she thoi^ht, *^ is my father-^this cruel, stem, unfeel- 
ing man, is my &tbef . All 1 little does he know that she 
whom he thus spurns and contemns is bis own and only child t 
but the day may come when the kuQwledge shall cptuse hi4. 
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liaughtT spirit to bend, and his hard heart to melt — 
when be shall yet fold to his heart the pour outcast whom he 
w&w despises," 

These bitter feelings, however, gave place to thoughts 
more gentle and genial when William spoke of the sentiments 
of Ladj Ainslie* 

*' Here," she again murmured to herself, *' is a mother I 
can love. How I long- to throw myself upon her bosom, and 
receive her maternal embrace! This^ too, may be awaiting 
me in the happy future." 

" I feared this," she said, sadly. " From the first moment 
Tou spoke of love, 1 anticipated the opposition of your high- 
bom friends. Such a union as ours would be, is so unequal 
in the eyes of the world. They do not know, and therefore 
<^nnot understand, the higher equalization of the mind ; and 
flis in vain for us ever to expect their consent. But, dear 
William, she continued, falteringly, *'' now that you know the 
price you must pay for being' constant to me, do you repent 
of your engagement ? If you do, you may still draw back ; 
•lie path is yet open for you to " 

"Jessie," exclaimed Ainslie, reproachfully, "have you 
such a mean o])inion of my character as to think 1 would 
fbrsake youj because the sacrifice of worldly prospects lies 
before me ? Surely, surely, you have a higher idea of hrm 
you have sworn to love than your words would indicate. 
Speak, O speak, and say you but jested." 

'' I did indeed jest,' she replied, touched by his ardent 
devotion. ** Full well did I know that yours was a soul 
tfbove such fears and cowardly feelings. Fray forgive me 
fbrmj thoughtless words.** 

A warm, loving kiss*, was the token of pardon and recon. 
cHfatioir; and from that moment a p^rf^ct understanding 
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and unlimited confidence existed between them. William 
would have at once left his father's house, sought a situa- 
tion, and taken home his bride ; but to this Jessie would no^ 
consent 

" Do nothing rashly," was her counsel. " Let us wait a 
little, and trust in Providence ; perhaps things raav turn out 
better than they at present appear ; at all events, there is no 

need for haste. From your fa , 1 mean. Sir William's 

last words, it would appear that he will not again introduce 
the subject. 1 would advise you to be equally silent, and 
treat him with the same respect as before." 

He could not but acknowledge the prudence and pro- 
priety involved in this advice, and promised to follow it for 
the present. 

" What sort of a person is this cousin of yours — this 
Grace Fergusson?" inquired Jessie, with something like an 
arch smile, as they came on to the Newington road. " Now, 
don't imagine I'm jealous," she continued, with a merry 
twinkle of the eye ; " but I confess I am curious to know how 
you &iled to fulfil Sir William's expectation by falling in 
love with her, seeing that you were so long associated to- 
gether." 

"Well, I like my cousin Grace very well," he replied; 
^^ she is a kind-hearted creature, gentle, good-natured, and, 
I should fancy, possessed of an affectionate disposition ; but 
It was just probably because we have known each other so 
long, and lived so much with each other, that the idea of 
marrying her never crossed my mind. 1 have always looked 
upon her as a sister, have loved her as such, and do still feel 
a brotherly regard for her. You would like her, 1 know, if 
you knew her ; and she, I am sure, would return the regard, 
for you are alike in many things, only I don't think she 
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has sueh a strong mind and decided character. Your late 
hardships have given you the advantage of her there ; she 
has not, like you, been disciplined in the school of .misfor- 
tune." 

^ Then, had we not met, it is possible that Sir William'^s 
plans would have been realized,'* added Jessie. 

"Like enough," was the reply. "Till 1 saw you, no 
woman had caught my attention, and my cousin would 
have been in no way distasteful to me, though I much 
doubt the possibility of my ever loving her with that ardent 
aftection which a husband ought to cherish towards his wife. ' 

" Poor thing," said Jessie, gently, " I pity her, since my 
present happiness may have been purchased at her expense.*' 

"Nay," teturned Ainslie, " I don't suppose that she, any 
more than myself, thought of love or marnage. It is not 
every one who is so kind and partial as you. Possibly she 
knows too much of me to think of me for a husband." 

Jessie smiled incredulously, and mentally wondered how 
any girl could know William withuut loving him. Then she 
reverted to Lady Ainslie, and longed to know something 
more about her. " Your mother," she said, with an effort? 
"Is she tall and stately, like Sir William ?" 

*•' She is not very tall," he replied, " yet far from being 
a little woman. Indeed, 1 have been more than once struck 

with your resemblance to her I beg pardon, did I tread 

upon your dress ? 

" Oh no," said Jessie, who had started at his last words. 

*' Yes," he resumed, " the resemblance has often appeared 
to me as very marked. You have the same features, the 
same expressive eye, and the same winning smile. I could 
almost fancy that, in her youth, my mother must have beeu 
jour vei'y image. 
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^' Resemblances are sometimes extraordinary,*' nMaarked 
the girl, though she could understand why in tjiis case.H 
should be so ; <^ but here we are again on the pavement, and 
this delightful walk, like every other thing, good or bad, is. at 
a close." 

" Yes," answered William ; ** but it has refreshed and 
strengthened us : it has discovered more of our hearts and 
natures to each other ; its influence will follow us into our 
different spheres, and cause us to battle more bravely with 
our lot." 

'^But what am I to say to Mrs Martin, our forewomaa, 
for being absent this afternoon ? Although I am somewhat 
of a favourite with her, yet she will be sure to scold xae" 

<^0 no, it is impossible any one can scold you^" said 
Ainslie, fondly. ^' One of your sweet smiles will cause the 
sourest and most austere heart to relent." 

" Is Messrs Chambers's establishment a very regular one ? " 
inquired he, after a moment^s silence. ^^ From what I know 
and have heard of the two brothers, I should suppose it in 
very orderly." 

"A very model," answered Jessie? "everything is con- 
ducted according to rule ; and, what is better, the rules are 
Btrictiy axlhered to. This faithfulness to principle, though 
irksome to new comers, is appreciated by those who have 
been long in the place, for the regulations are of the most 
beneficial kind : they relate to the comfort and convenience 
of the employed as well as to the interests of the employers." 

"William and Robert Chambers have been fortunate 
men. Their Edinburgh Journal has been, and still is, I be- 
lieve, a most successful speculation." 

"And worthy are they of their success," said Jessie. 
"They are kind-hearted and considerate in the extreme. 
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We seldom see them in the folding-room; but when thejr 
^o look in, we are sure of a pleasant word and an encourag- 
ing smile. Mr William is the freest and most familiar of 
the two. Mr Robert is more grave and thoughtful; but 
both are kind, benevolent men." 

<* Do you think," asked William, musingly, " that any 
contributions I might send for the periodical would be ac- 
cepted ?" 

*♦ I am sure of it," was the reply. " Whatever has merit 
tn it they are sure to inseit ; and four articles, I know, Would 
be worth publishing.*' 

**'Ah, you are not a cold, criticising editor, Jessie; but 
yet I may try. ' Never venture never win,' is an old but 
Very true saying, and I may need the proceeds of such work 
some day.'* 

"Need it or not," said Jessie, laughing, "it will do you 
good, and the world good too, to have your fhie thoughts 
In print. How proudly will I fold the sheets that contain 
your papers !" 

" Would you not read them, too?" he asked, bantering. 

" O yes, I would get them all hj heart," was the blushing 
reply. 

The great bell of the Tron Church clock now tolled thd 
tiour of six right above their heads ; and they stopped at the 
comer of the High Street, for Jessie would not hear of 
WilMam going home with her. Here, after a few nrot^ 
parting words, they separated, happier and better in dH 
reiipects for their aflev noon's walk. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

OBACE FER6USS0N. 

At John Knox's comer Jessie was overtaken by JViarj 
Richardson, and Richard Sandilands, her sweetheart. 

*'0, Jessie," exclaimed Mary, with delight, "we were just 
gaun to seek for you. Richard wants to tak us to the theatre 
the nicht. Now ye maun gang. You ken you promised to 
gang wi' us lang syne." 

" Yes, Jessie, you canna deny that," said Richard man. 
fully ; " and sae I was doon the day at dinner-time, and got 
three tickets for the pit. ^ The Heart o' Mid-Lothian' is 
gaunna be acted, and Mackay is to be the Laird o" Dumbie^ 
dykes. What fun we'll get !" 

Jessie could hardly refuse such a kind offer. It was seldom, 
Indeed, that she had been in the theatre, though she was very 
fond of seeing good acting. A Scotch play was, above all, her 
delight, and the " Heart of Mid-Lothian " was a piece she 
had often longed to see ; so, as Richard had actually got a 
ticket for her, and as the ev.ening was otherwise an unoc- 
cupied one, she agreed to go. Great was the delight of the 
warm-hearted lovers when she gave her consent, for she was 
beloved by all her acquaintances, and nothing pleased them 
better than to get her to enjoy their sports. 

At seven o'clock, therefore, the three were elbowing their 
way up the long passage to the pit of the Theatre RoyaL 
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There was a great crush that night ; but having got tickets 
previouslj, they got through with less difl&culty, and were 
in time for a good seat in the middle of the house, and in 
front of the stage. The pit and galleries were soon filled ; but 
the boxes, having been taken through the daj, were occupied 
more slowly; and Jessie and her companions amused 
themselves, previous to the rising of the curtain, by watching 
the gay arrivals. 

One party, in particular, arrested Jessie's attention. It 
consisted of an elderly gentleman, two elderly ladies, a young 
girl, and two children. The gentleman was a tall, fine-look- 
ing man, handsome and imposing in his appearance. One of 
the ladies bore a striking resemblance to him. Any one, in 
feet, would have thought her a sister, or, at least, a very near 
blood relation. The other lady was mild and prepossessing 
in her appearance. Her features were still regular and very 
pleasant, giving the idea that, in youth, she must have been 
a beautiful woman. She bore no semblance of being haughty 
or proud. Her dress was fine, yet plain — neat and good, 
rather than showy — ^in short, she seemed a person which all 
ranks would admire and love; at least, so thought Jessie 
Melville, as she looked long and fixedly upon her, after the 
party to which she belonged had got themselves comfortably 
jseated in their box. 

But when she did at length suJOTer her eye to pass from the 
old lady, and rest on the face of the young girl who sat by 
her side, an unaccountable feeling of sympathy and pity 
filled her heart. The countenance on which she gazed was 
lovely, but, oh ! how pale ! What a listless melancholy was 
settled on that fine, intelligent-looking face ! How dull and 
heavy the eye, and how sad the whole expression ! " Poor 
glrly" said Jessie to herself, ^'some deep grief is weighing 
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down your young sp&rit, atid all the heavier that it n cdh- 
€ealed» No friend seetns to possess your confidence ; that 
flad and solitary air tells me that you sorrow and suffer 
ftkttie and in secret." 

From time to time, as the play proceeded, Jessie eaitt 
compassionate glances towards the young creature who had 
«o strongly interested her, and often she wondered who she 
was, and what the cause of her grief might be. That night 
Mackay was in capital trim, and gave his Dumbiedytceg with 
evea more than his usual exquisite finish. The drama in- 
terested Jessie greatly, and woke in her breast every eino- 
tioB, from the deepest sorrow to the most uncontrollable 
mirth. The sublime heroism of Jeanie Deuns^ the madnedi 
and misery of poor Mcuige Wildfire, the royal bearing and 
generosity of the Queen, the rough, yet genuine feeling of 
Raiclifft the sacred sorrow of David Deans, and the '^ Jeanie, 
woman," of the love-stricken LaircL, alternately moved her to 
daughter and to tears. It was a full house, and heartily did 
the audience enter into the spirit of the scenes depicted on the 
stage. Many a tribute of admiration, many a routid of ap- 
plause, did the popular performers receive, indebted for the 
«ame as much to the nationality of the play as to their own efforts. 

Yet could Jessie notice, that while all enjoyed themselves 
to the full, the melancholy of the young girl still clung t« 
her. At times a smile flitted for an instant over her face, 
but it passed away in a moment, and the settled isadness 
remained. The mimic scene appeared to have little interest 
for her, and failed to draw her away from the recollection of 
her darkly-brooding sorrow. 

Between the drama and the farce, when the spectators 
were free to converse among themselves, Jessie was startled 
to hear a voice behind her say— 



*' flow bad Miss Omce looks the nicht ! " 

^^Ah, jes!'' said another, to whom the remark had been 
jnade. <^ Puir thing, I doot she's in a sair waj. She eats 
naething; and mony a time when I gang into her room, she'ft 
«it1ing greeting like to break her heart'* 

" What can be the matter wi' her ? " asked the other. 

** Weel, it's no for me to say," was the reply ; ** but I've 
my ain thochts aboot it. I think Mr William is the cause 
o't a'; for since ever he went to France to the &mily, 
«be'8 never been hersel. To be sure, he's back again; 
•but though he ca's gey atlen, he doesna seem to baud 
oay wark wi' Miss Grace forbye ordinar'. Now, ony body 
wi' half an e'e may see that she's in love wi' hirn — at least, 
I'm far wrang if that's no the cause o' her waelooks and 
lang drawn sighs." 

<< What a pity but Mr William could see boo the land 
lay," remarked the other. '^ He'll gang far, and seek lang, 
afore he meets in wi' sic anither as Miss Grace. They wad 
answer ane anither to a naething." 

" Aye, he's weel worthy o' her, though she has few equals,** 
re^onded the second speaker. "Mr William is a fine 
young gentleman — sae kind and sae guid. What a blithe 
hoose ours used to be when he lived in it ! We were a* 
vexed when he went away ; and, to my thinking, the placs 
hasna been the same since syne." 

"O Maggie," was the tender rejoinder, after a pause, 
" what a thing it maun be to love, and no be loved in return ! 
I'm sure, if you hadna telt me that you liket me, I wad ha6 
been in a bonny state. Puir Miss Grace, how I pity her ! " 

Miss Grace and Mr William! Could it be Aiuslie and 
his cousin to whom the speakers referred; and was the young 
girl whom she had noticed, and felt so deeply for, no other 
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than Miss Fergusson ? Jessie turned quickly round to 'see 
who the parties were whose conversation she had overheard. 
The female was a young, pretty girl, evidently a house- 
servant, as her words indeed betokened, and her companion 
seemed a respectable artisan. They were both looking 
compassionately towards the box in which the young lady 
sat, so that there could be no doubt she was the individual 
referred to. What a whirl of emotions rushed throu^ 
Jessie's mind! That tall gentleman must be Sir William 
Ainslie, her father ; and the mild, benignant-looking lady, her 
mother. How noble the one, how winning the other ! Who 
shall teU the nature of Jessie's thoughts and feelings as she 
gazed for the first time on her parents ? Was there ever a 
situation more interesting than hers ? Though she knew that 
these strangers, whom she never saw before, were her nearest 
relitives — the authors of her being — ^yet they knew nothing 
of her, knew not even of her existence, far less that she was 
their daughter. Nor might she then make herself known 
to them. Her love for, and engagement to him, whom they 
considered their son, had made her resolve to remain silent- 
till after her marriage with William, when, she flattered 
herself^ she would, by a word, change the baronet's oppo^ 
sion and cold contempt into warm paternal affection, and 
be received with gushing love into the bosom of that tender-' 
hearted looking lady, whom she could then call mother. 

Her marriage with William! As this thought dwelt 
in her mind, it brought a pang with it ; and with a glance 
of agony she looked again on the pale face of Grace 
Fergusson. True, too true, she saw and knew now the 
cause of that sad, melancholy countenance. It was un. 
requited love that lay torturing at her heart. She loved 
one who knew not of her regard, and therefore returned it 
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not. And who was the object of her love ? Great heaven ! 
it was her own heart's idol, William Alnslie — he who had 
gained her affection, and loved her in return. She it was, 
then, she hersell^ who had been the means of turning 
Ainslie's thoughts away from Grace, and thus agonizing 
her with the thought that he whom she adored thought of 
her only as a brother. As she gazed on the suffering one, 
she could not refrain from upbraiding and reproaching her« 
self; and to marry William, and see her drooping thus, 
and suffering so terribly and silently, was a thought she 
could not bear. At this moment there dawned on her soul 
the first thought of an awful sacrifice. A victim she per* 
ceived there must be. Either herself or Grace must give 
William up. Who was to bear the tremendous weight of 
grief? Who but the strongest, who but the one best able 
to sustain the crushing blow ? and that one she shudderingly 
felt was — herself. That very day had William told her that 
her advantage over Grace lay in her strength of mind and 
decision of character. Grace had not been, like her, trained 
by trial, and disciplined by hardships; she was therefore 
weaker, and less able to bear up under and overcome the 
fiery trial. That she would finally sink under it, her present 
woe>begone and emaciated appearance too plainly showed. 

But if she gave up William, she must also for ever keep 
silent as to her birth. This was a necessary consequence^ 
Irving and adoring him as she did, how could she take away 
his rank, and claim it for herself? She had resolved to dis- 
close the secret only as his wife, and only as such could she 
do it. In no other circumstances could she possibly tell 
him that he was Mrs Melville's son. The one sacrifice, 
Uien, demanded and involved the other ; but the second was 
t^e least} and therefore could be endured. If she relinquished. 
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lVilliam> what other sacrifice could she make worthy of the 
name? Surely, if she could do so much for the sake of 
Grace, what would she not do for William's sake — for him 
for whom she was willing to lay down her life ? Yet must 
she, by some means, learn the reality of what she surmised. 
She must secure Miss Fergusson's confidence, and be ftilly 
aware that love for William Ainslie was indeed the cause of 
her wretchedness, 6re she taught herself to tear away her 
heart-strings from the object to which they now clung. 
This was a self-sacrifice — the greatest, perhaps, that a human 
being can make ; and its necessity must be clearly demon- 
strated ere the altar is reared and the consuming fuel piled 
underneath. Yes, she must get Grace's heart opened before 
her ere she strung herself to the contemplation of such a 
terrible achievement. But how was the knowledge to be 
attained ? By what means could she gain the confidence 
she sought? Let her ruminate for the present on this 
matter, and by.and.by we shall see the result of her 
cogitations. 

Before the curtain rose for the farce, William Ainslie, who^ 
had previously been at the back part of the dress circle, 
entered the box in which the fuuily were seated. Jiessie saw- 
him the moment he appeared, and noted, moreover, the 
bright gleam which shone in the eye of Grace when he ap- 
proached her. He seated himself by her side, and treated her 
is his usual gentle, kindly way ; but there was nothing beyond* 
a. brotherly familiarity in his manner — ^nothing to indicate a 
deeper and holier regard. His attention was soon taken up 
by the two little girls, who seemed to treat him as an old 
friend, and one o£ whom they were very fond. They 
laughed and chatted with him very briskly, and climbed on 
bds knee till their bright sunny ringletB mingled with his 
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^0997 dark locks, l^ady Ainslie looked pleased f?hen he 
appeared, and frequently regarded him with an anxious vet 
affectionate look ; but Sir William no sooner saw who it waa 
that had joined their circle, than he turned coldly away, and 
appeared to listen with absorbed attention to the music. 

After dallying for some time with the little ones, William 
chanced to cast his eye over the pit, and noticed Jessie. He 
started Tisibly, and fixed on her an earnest gaze. None 
but Lady Ainslie noticed his emotion, and, following the 
indication of his eye, she, too, saw the downcast face of the 
blushing girl. It was strangely troubled by the thoughts 
into which she had been plunged^ and William was pained, 
nay, shocked, by its anguish. He was about to quit the box 
and join her, when he was recalled to himself by his mother, 
who touched him on the arm, and whispered — 

*' For heaven's sake, William, recollect where you are." 

He looked at her, and saw that she divined his obrject and 
intention. By a mute and significant expression, he showed 
that she had judged truly. 

'' Yon. girl is Jessie," she continued, in the same whi^f>eT. 

''Yes," said William, "and she looks strangely troubled; 
I wish X could learn f^om her the cause of her pain." 

*^On no account do so rash a thing," counselled Lady 
Ainslie. " It would bring the eyes of your Either and aunt 
upon, you, and lead to fresh quarrels. Be ruled by me," she 
pleaded, " and take no notice of her at present." 

He obeyed,, so far as remairung in the box was concerned, 
but during the remainder of the evening his eyes scarcely, 
leit her face. 

On the other hand, Jessie was miserable. The doings on 
t|^ stage had no longer any interest for her, and she longed 
lor the termination ^ the perfosnnanees, that she might haiw 
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opportunitj for thought in the silence and solitude of her 
little room. It was an inexpressible relief, therefore, when 
the curtain at length descended, amid roars of laughter, and 
the audience made a rush for the doors. She could not leave 
the house without casting a glance toward the box. All 
had left but William, who was standing at the narrow door, 
gazing earnestly upon her. Their eyes met, and a momentary 
look of love passed between them ; but the next instant 
Jessie was forced by the crowd into the passage, and she saw 
no more of her lover. 

That night was a sleepless one to Jessie Melville. Poor 
girl, she was placed in a bewildering position, nor could she 
ask counsel from any one in her emergency. She could go 
to no mother for direction, to no father for advice, to no 
friend for sympathy. In her terrible strait, she must rely 
upon herself— think alone, resolve alone, and act alone. 
None but a noble-minded, strong.hearted woman, could carry 
herself through such an ordeal. Kre the morning light 
showed dimly on the narrow court, her plans were formed ; 
and, somewhat restored to composure by her decision, she 
enjoyed two hours of tranquil slumber. 

She had hardly finished breakfast, when she was startled 
to hear the well-known foot on the stair, followed by the 
equally well-known knock. She opened the door, and in 
came William with a hurried step. He looked anxiously at 
Jessie for a few moments, but spoke not ; and she was also 
silent, through alarm, for his air was troubled. At length 
be said — 

"You are surprised to see me so early, but it is of im- 
portance that I should see you ere you return to work." 

" Have you come to chide me for being at the theatre 
last night ? " she asked, with a faii\t smile. . 
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** Nay," he replied ; " when I saw Mary Richardson sitting 
by you, I comprehended the reason of your presence there. 
But why did you look so wretched ? Why even yet do you 
look so pale and sad ? What has caused you this mental 
distress? Is it any part of my conduct? Ha^e I done 

aught to grieve you ? Have *' 

*Nay, nay," interrupted she, with an effort of gaiety; 
**you are getting imaginative, and the result is, fears 
entirely groundless. Grieved by your conduct ! " she added, 
fondly, though in a tone of sadness; ''how can any one 
be grieved with you? Be assured you are as dear to me 
as ever, and as immaculate in my eyes. I confess I was 
somewhat troubled last night, but did not think my weak- 
ness was displayed on my countenance." 

"Ah, your countenance is too truthful a one to hide what 
is passing in the heart — at least, from my eyes. But may 
I not know the cause of your trouble ?" 

''Not at present," she replied, with a sweet, ingenuous 
smile, and a look which told him that it was nothing un- 
worthy, either as regarded him or herself' " Some time or 
other you shall know all, but at present you must ask no 
further. Have you suflScient confidence in me for this ?" 

"Yes, dearest," he answered; "but could I not relieve you 
of your distress, or aid you to bear it ?" 

She shook her head, and he was &in to be content. " And 
was this," she inquired, " the reason of your early visit ?" 

" Not wholly. My father desires me to depart for Broom- 
field Park, and superintend the operations going on there, 
previous to the family removing to the country. His 
pbject in this I partly guess. He doubtless thinks that 
absence from you will tend to the furtherance of his scheme. 
He does not understand, and therefore cannot estimate the 
r 
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strength and permanence of an affection like ours. I shall 
not, however, oppose his wishes ; and as I must set off this 
afternoon, I came to bid you farewell." 

" So soon !" she exclaimed, betrayed by the suddenness of 
the announcement into an embtion which showed the 
strength of her love. 

" Yes, but we must correspond regularly and frequently, 
and soon, I trust, we shall meet again. But, Jessie dear, 
will you not now allow me to get some employment more 
fitted to your taste, and more suited to your talents ? " 

Her heart bounded. This was a direct futherance of her 
plans, and she falteringly replied, '^ I should be most happy 
to fill a more important sphere, if it were possible. Is your 
aunt still in want of a governess for her grandchildren ? I 
noticed them last night in the theatre." 

" She has not yet got a teacher for them. But would you 
not feel to enter a place where you may come in contact with 
my father? He would not, of course, know who you were; 
but knowing, as you do, his unseemly opposition to our union, 
would you not feel annoyed at meeting him ?" 

'' I think I could bear it," she replied, with a quiet smile. 
*» The little girls appear so pretty and good, that I think I 
would delight to have the charge of them ; if, therefore, you 
could procure the situation for me, I would do my best to 
fill it." 

"And you would do it admirably. There is no doubt 

about that ; but stop, my mother will know you ; she 

noticed you last night, and discovered from my confusion 
that you were my betrothed." 

"Indeed !*' said Jessie, greatly moved; "and how did my 
appearance affect her ? " 

''Most favourably," answered her lover, "as indeed it 
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would all right-thinking persons. She expressed herself 
well pleased with you, thought you pretty, modest, and in. 
telligent; nay, I may tell you that she now actually likes 
you for my sake/' 

Jessie could scarcely master the joyful feelings of emotion 
when she knew that her mother, at least, was her friend, 
and she was more desirous than ever to be placed in Mrs 
Fergusson's family, where she would have a chance of meet- 
ing Lady Ainslie. ^^ Should the time ever come," thought 
she, '* when I can reveal my secret, how pleasant will it be 
for my mother to reflect that while yet she knew me only as 
the poor, obscure girl, she was kind to and befriended me ! 
This will increase our joy in future years, and make our in- 
tercourse more sweet and endearing. And if I am &ted to 
keep my secret for ever, the friendship and acquaintance of 
Lady Ainslie will be some compensation to Jessie Melville 
for the sacrifice she makes. I may not call her mother, and 
she may never know that I am her daughter, but to me it 
will be a solace and a joy to be sometimes near her, to speak 
to her, perhaps to attend her : yes, I must, for many, many 
reasons, become a member of Mrs Fergusson's household." 

•■' Do you think, she said, addressing William, " that Lady 
Ainslie would object to my presence in your aunt's house, 
knowing, as she does, the engagement existing betwixt us ?*' 

" I should think not," he answered. " From what I know 
of my mother, and her warm aifection for me, I think she 
would be glad to become acquainted with you in this manner. 
Of her discretion and secrecy I have no fear. Ves, on second 
thoughts, 1 think it is our very best plan. My recommenda- 
tion will, I think, be sufficient to induce my aunt to engage 
you, and I shall get the matter accomplished before leaving 
town. But now, my own Jessie, I must b'd you farewell. 
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My father will be expecting me in the library by this time, 
and many things which I hftve to do will prevent me from 
seeing you again. You promise, however, to write me very 
often, don't you, love ? " 

" Yes, I shall most gladly correspond — ^it will make up in 
some measure for your absence." 

^ Farewell, then, and may Heaven bless you," said William, 
fervently, as he drew her to his bosom, where she hid her 
weeping face. Long did they remain in this close embrace ; 
but at length, disengaging himself, and imprinting one im- 
passioned kiss on her lips, he rushed from the room. 

Intently did she listen to his retiring footsteps ; and when 
they ceased, she threw herself into a chair and gave way to 
a violent flood of grief. "This may be the last time we 
shall meet as lovers," she murmured ! " but, stay, what weak- 
ness is this ? Surely this is no mode of entering on that path 
of sacrifice which lies before me? I must school my heart 
better to endurance. And yet — ^yet — 'tis hard — very hard 
to bear !'* And again did the noble girl sink down in an agony 
of bitter, crushing grie£ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A NEW HOME. 



On the evening following Ainslie's departure, as Jessie 
was opening her door, on her return from work, Mrs M'Nab, 
who lived in the same flat, came out with a letter which had 
been left with her by the postman. Jessie looked eagerly at 
the address. It was in a lady's hand, and the first feeling 
was that of disappointment, for she had hoped it was from 
William. Opening it, she found that Mrs Fergusson pre. 
sented compliments to Miss Melville, and would be glad to 
see her next morning at ten. How wildly her heart beat! On 
the morrow, then, would her great trial begin. She resolutely 
forced back the tears that rose in her eyes, and resolved to 
t< screw her courage to the sticking place." Calling up ail the 
energies of her mind, she set her &ce as a flint towards the 
prosecution of her unparalleled enterprise. Its grandeur as 
well as its bitterness rose before her. The form of Grace 
Fergusson, blooming again in beauty, and radiant with hap- 
piness, came to view, as well as the array of her own 
wrecked hopes, and the sight moved her to the heroic 
purpose. 

Calmly, then, did she, on the following morning, as St 
Andrew's clock rung out the appointed hour, pull the bell at 
No. — Heriot Row, on the door of which was neatly engraved 
the name of Mrs Fergusson. It was opened almost immedi* 
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atelj, and she was ushered into a richly.fumlshed room, in 
which was seated the elderly lady she had noticed at the 
theatre. 

^<Miss Melville, I presume," said the lady, rising and 
holding out her hand with a frank cordiality. 

A load was removed from the young girl's mind. This 
kindness put her entirely at ease, and she took the offered 
hand with mingled freedom and respect, replying as she did 
so — 

'^ The same, madam ; and I am here in obedience to your 
note of yesterday." 

" The object of the requested visit you no doubt guess," 
said the lady, smiling. " My nephew's report saves all pre- 
liminary inquiries, and I assure you I am very glad to have 
got a proper guardian for my grandchildren. 

" You seem to put implicit faith in Mr Ainslie's judg- 
ment," answered Jessie, with a self-possession amazing to 
herself, but for which she was entirely indebted to Mr» 
Fergusson's gracious manner. 

" Yes, I feel perfect confidence in his rtcommendation," 
was the reply. " I am quite prepared to install you without 
any further inquiry, so, if you are agreeable, I will introduce 
you at once to your pupils. I cannot, of course, expect you 
to begin duty to-day, but if you can now spare a few hours, 
and spend them in getting acquainted with the little girls, I 
shall feel obliged." 

Jessie was delighted with the openness and free, gentle 
manner of her new protectress, and intimated her willingness 
to comply with the request. On the other hand, Mrs Fer- 
gusson was much pleased with Jessie — her pretty counte- 
nance, modest yet possessed demeanour, genteel figure, and 
winning manner, quite captivated her, and she rejoiced 
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sincerely in having procured such a fitting instructress for 
the two orphans. 

Leading her guest up stairs, and ushering her into a neat 
bed-room, she assisted her to lay aside her bonnet and shawl, 
and, with her own hand, brushed and smoothed her beautiful 
faair; then, gazing on her with something like motherly 
pride, she exclaimed — 

'* Upon my word, Miss Melville, you are a handsome crea- 
ture. Nay, don't blush, I never flatter. But you remind 
me 80 strongly of a near relative uf mine, as she appeared 
many years ago, that I cannot refrain from noticing it. 
There, you have her very smile, too. How marvellous the 
likeness !" 

Despite her efforts to appear unconcerned, Jessie's face 
flushed deeply at this remark, and she began to get frightened 
on account of her evident resemblance to her mother, for she 
could not doubt that Lady Ainslie was the relative referred 
to. Yet is was impossible, she thought, that such a resem- 
blance, marked though it was, could lead to a discovery of the 
truth. The real &ct was so very unlikely to occur to any of 
them, that, after a moment's thought, her uneasiness on that 
head departed. 

Leaving the room, and passing along a wide passage, Mrs 
Fergusson opened the door of another chamber. ^^ This is 
the nursery," she said. " Oh, here are your two pupils. 
Come, my dears, and shake hands with your new governess. 
Miss Melville." 

Gravely anxious were the faces of the little ones, as they 
looked behind their grandmamma, to get a glimpse of their 
proniised teacher. Jessie stepped forward with both her 
hands stretched out towards them, and a smile — her own 
sweet smile — on her face. A glance was enough to re- 
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assure the timid girls. Both of them came forward, with a 
bright laug\iing eye, and put their hands within the friendly 
palms held out to them. Jessie stooped down and kissed 
them affectionately. It was the unsealing of a new fountain 
of love and friendship. At that moment the hearts of the 
two beautiful orphans became twined round that of the young 
girl who had come to take charge of them, and hers went out 
towards them with a tender devotion. 

]^lrs Fergusson, seeing the introduction so happily effected, 
retired, saying that she would leave them together to get 
their acquaintance perfected. In two hours, when she re- 
turned to call thepa down to dinner, she found things arranged 
on a most satisfiictory footing ; Anna and Ellen, as the two 
girls were called, were as happy as two queens — the former 
sitting on a stool, with her head in Jessie's lap, and the latter 
with her arms round her neck, and her cheek nestling in her 
bosom, both listening with delighted attention to a story 
which their governess was telling them. 

" O grandma ! " they both exclaimed, " how glad we are to 
have Miss Melville beside us ! Will she always stay with 
us, grandma?" 

" If you are very good and obedient, perhaps she may stay 
with you a long while," said Mrs Fergusson. 

"O yes, yes," exclaimed the young creatures in a breath, 
and down they tripped hand in hand with .Jessie to the 
dining-room. 

"We have but one visitant to-day. Miss Melville," re- 
marked Mrs Fergusson, as they came down stairs. " Lady 
Ainslie called to inquire for Grace, who has been rather 
poorly for some time, and I have prevailed on her to stay 
and dine with us." 

In the midst of the confusion into which she was thrown 
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by this announcement, Jessie entered the dining-room, and 
was introduced in due form to her mother and Miss Fergus - 
son. Lady Ainslie advanced to meet her with alacrity, and 
bent on her a kind though peculiar look, which, with the 
significant manner in which she grasped her hand, told at 
once what she knew, and the sympathy she felt for the be- 
trothed of her son. Jessie, doubtless, had strange feelings 
on the same point, but different thoughts and emotions be- 
yond mere female delicacy wrought strongly in her bosom. 
For the first time she approached and spoke to her mother — 
her already loved but altogether unconscious mother. Her 
agitation was extreme, and did not pass unnoticed by Lady 
Ainslie, but she attributed it to the first cause mentioned, and 
strove, by additional kindness, to dissipate her confusion. 
The little girls, who still kept their place by Jessie's side, 
afforded a pretext for putting both parties at their ease. 

" You and your pupils have already become friends, I per- 
ceive," she said, and stooped down to kiss them. " Do you 
like Miss Melville ?" she continued, addressing little Ellen, 
at the same time taking her on her lap. 

Jessie did not hear the artless reply, for at this moment 
Grace stepped forward from the comer in which she had been 
sitting. "I am happy to make Miss Melville's acquain- 
lance," was her salutation, in a low, musical voice. 

*' This is my daughter," explained Mrs Fergusson. The 
two young girls, whom fate had destined to cross each other's 
path 80 unfortunately, shook hands as if they had been old 
friends. Jessie's appearance won at once on the sensitive 
Grace; and Grace's pitiable condition, suspected almost to 
certainty by Jessie, rendered her an object of deep and 
tender commiseration, though its practical enforcement would 
cost her so dear. 
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The party now sat down to dinner, and a general con- 
yersation put its various members at their ease. Jessie^ 
however, now felt the disadvantageous influence of her 
former position. Though provided by Mrs Melville's care 
with a good education, comprising among other things a 
year's boarding-school experience, yet she had never entered 
what is termed good society — at least the kind of society in 
which she was now to move — and a certain awkwardness, 
amounting in some instances to ignorance of forms and 
etiquette, surrounded and cramped her movements. But a 
strong sense of propriety, which she inherently possessed, 
served her at this juncture in good stead ; and she managed 
to act so as not to draw the notice of those around her to 
her inexperience, besides, by carefully watching their 
actions, laying in a stock of useful knowledge for the 
future. 

Before dinner was over, she had again to feel a thrill of 
terror on account of " the striking likeness." 

"Grace, my dear," exclaimed Mrs Fergusson to her 
daughter, who sat at the other side of the table, ^' Don't 
you think Miss Melville resembles Lady Ainslie very 
much?" 

^' Extremely, mamma. I noticed the likeness the moment 
she entered the room." 

"There, I told you so," said her mother, turning to 
Jessie, triumphantly. 

Poor Jessie could only smile, and blush, and glance 
timidly to Lady Ainslie, who seemed pleased at the idea. 

" I fear you flatter me," said the latter lady ; " I had no 
idea that I was half so handsome as Miss Melville." 

••'Not now," exclaimed Mrs Fergusson; "but I assure 
you that when you were Miss Dundas, you and Miss Mel- 
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yille were as much like each other, as it is possible for two 
persons to be. Time has changed you considerably, but 
even yet the resemblance is sufficiently marked to attract 
general notice. Grace, you see, detected it, though she 
never saw you in youth." 

**0, don't imagine that I have any wish to scout your 
opinion," said Lady Anslie, playfully ; " 1 am too gratified 
by it to wish it erroneous. But Miss Melville will be dis> 
pleased with herself when she finds that she is likened to 
an old woman such as I am." 

*'*' If I should by any means become as like Lady Ainslie 
•in character, as it seems I am in person," said Jessie, who 
now felt herself forced to speak, " I shall consider the height 
of my ambition reached." 

"Nay, now you do flatter me," cried Lady Ainslie, 
delighted with the modesty of her words, and more than 
ever inclined to sympathize with William^s resolution to 
fulfil his engagement. 

Fortunately for Jessie, the conversation changed in another 
direction, and her glowing cheeks had cooled, and her self, 
possession returned, when Mrs Fergusson inquired at what 
hour Mr Ainslie had departed for Broomfield Park on the 
previous Tuesday evening. Jessie's eye caught a glance of 
Grace's countenance, and saw the animation which the 
mention of William's name had occasioned. The usual 
paleness had given place to a deep red ; the eye, so languid, 
had brightened up, and other signs showed themselves, by 
which she knew that secret and unreciprocated love was 
indeed gnawing away her existence. 

The. afternoon passed cheerfully away, and, after an early 
tea, Jessie took leave of her kind friends, and returned home 
to fnake arrangements for her permanent residence in the 
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£iinily. These were all completed by the end of the week, 
and on the following Monday morning she took up her 
abode in her new home, and entered on its duties, its plea- 
sures, and its trials. 

Days and weeks passed on, and though she attended 
faithfully to the discharge of her duties to the orphans, yet 
she never forgot her real object in gitining admission into 
the household. In a very few days Grace and herself had 
become warm friends. The poor love-stricken girl early 
learned to lean on the stronger mind and equally tender 
heart of the young governess. In her she found a com- 
panion who was ever gentle and kind: on her bosom she. 
could lean her aching head, and find something like rest. 
But the passion that was destroying her she could not 
quench ; it burned on as ardently and consumingly as ever, 
and day by day she grew weaker and thinner. Her mother 
grew alarmed, and consulted the femily physician, but his 
skill and penetration were alike baffled. Change of air and 
scene was the only thing he could recommend, and this 
Grace would not hear of. She clung to Edinburgh with a 
strong devotion, for there she could enjoy the delicate atten- 
tions of Jessie, and these she felt to be the only solace of 
her miserable, sunless existence. 

Lady Ainslie and Jessie drew very closely together. The 
more her ladyship saw her son's betrothed, the greater grew 
her eagerness to forward the union. Any difference of sta- 
tion was, in her estimation, fully made up by the high quidi- 
ties which the girl possessed — qualities which none surpassed 
in the higher circles in which she moved, and which no 
worldly rank could bestow or compensate for. Fondly, too, 
did Jessie meet the cordial advances of Lady Ainslie — not 
because she was the reputed mother of William, and ther^^ 
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fore to be flattered and pleased ; O, no ! the heroic purpose 
which the young self-sacrificing girl nurtured in her soul 
made her infinitely above such a method of angling — ^but 
because she knew her to be her own mother, and therefore to 
be loved with all a daughter's affection. 

With Mrs Fergusson, too, Jessie was an especial &vourite. 
Her unvarying good humour, £iithfulnes3 to her duties, and 
willingness to assist or oblige, but, above all, her unfailing 
attention to the drooping Grace, served to win for her the 
high and enduring esteem of the amiable and good-hearted 
sister of Sir William — her own aunt 

In every respect but one, her situation at Heriot Row was 
comfortable and pleasant. Among the iirequent visitors 
there, was Miss Bridget Ainslie, a distant female relative of 
Sir William, and one who cherished with, if possible, a more 
offensive tenacity, all his notions of &mily pride and aristo- 
cratic superiority. With all her pride, however, she was 
poor, and dependent on the baronet for support, in whose 
household she had a permanent residence. Seeing the uni- 
versal esteem in which Jessie was held — a poor, obscure 
governess, belonging to no " family," and utterly oblivious 
•fa "pedigree"— she thought it her duty to treat her wiih 
contempt and insolence, in case, as she said, the girl should 
forget herself and her mean position. On all convenient 
occasions — though privately, for fear of the others — she en- 
deavoured to mortify and humble her, taking frequent oppor- 
tunities to lecture her on the danger of giving way to pride, 
and never failing to remind her of her low birth, and, there- 
fore, low prospects and limited rights. 

This annoyance Jessie bore with a silent, outward indif- 
ference — conscious, of course, that, did birth really confer 
greatness, she had the power at any time to make Miss 
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Bridget " sing small.'* She was above resenting the insults 
she received at the hands of the ofiicious spinster ; but, it 
must be confessed, she felt angry and indignant at times, and 
by looks, if not by words, shamed her into silence. 

Early in May, the Ainslie family left town for Broomfield 
Park ; and as Miss Bridget accompanied them, the annoy- 
ance for the time ceased, though Jessie would have willingly 
endured it if the company of Lady Ainslie had been spared 
her. Her departure she deeply regretted, for in her society 
the bitterness of the sacrifice, which she now saw was inevi- 
table, was somewhat alleviated. Sir William himself she 
had never met. He cared not now to visit his sister, since 
he was thereby reminded of his son's obstinacy, and the de- 
feat of his darling plan. The idea of 3rielding never entered 
his mind. His pride presented an effectual barrier to that 
idea ; so that if he continued silent on the sore subject, it 
was only because he was "nursing his wrath to keep it 
warm.-' 

Meanwhile, Jessie's little pupils improved rapidly under 
her care. They progressed daily in every desirable direction. 
Their moral and religious, as well as intellectual culture, 
was carefully attended to ; and, under the genial sunshine in 
which they basked, they blossomed into loveliness, virtue, 
and beauty. 

We have already said they were orphans ; and, alas ! it is 
seldom that the region of orphanhood is so &ir and bright. 
But they were twins as well as orphans. One hour brought 
them into the world, and almost the same hour were they 
parentless. Their mother was Mrs Fergusson's daughter by 
a former marriage — a beautiful but fragile lady, beloved by 
all who knew her, and idolized by her husband. But, alas ! 
it is written in a certain old and wondrous Hebrew Book — 
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**The idols he shall utterly abolish;'* and in this instanco 
the prophetic utterance was relentlessly fulfilled. In child- 
bed she fevered and died, and the awful blow prostrated the 
doting husband. They were buried in the same grave, only 
six years before the opening of our story ! The little twins 
— heirs to much wealth — were at once taken to their grand- 
mother's home and heart, and so escaped the many storms 
and blights which so often sweep ruthlessly over the orphan's 
heart. 

Time, that ceaseless traveller, continued as usual his mea- 
sured unvarying march. Spring gave place to summer, and 
the squares and crescents of the New Town became gay with 
verdure, adorned with flowers, and surrounded by fragrance. 
Richness and melody, and every charming delight, came to 
the very doors of the dwellers in this magnificent city ; and 
every promenade, public and private, was daily thronged. 
The tasteful and elegant gardens which separate Heriot Row 
from Queen Street were the delightful resort of Mrs 
Fergusson's household, and many hours of glad, golden sun- 
shine were spent in their shady groves. But the gorgeous 
summer, which brought joy and happiness to thousands, was 
to Jessie Melville a messenger of darkness and gloom ; for 
amid its most efiulgent brightness did she light the pile of 
her sacrificial altar, and voluntarily consume, in its fiery glow, 
the highest and £iirest hopes of her youth. Let us gather 
up our spirits, and look with awe and admiration on the 
sublime spectacle. 
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on the rerge of the smooth garden walks. The children 
were amusing themselres at a little distance, and poor Grace 
was absorbed bj her own sad reflections, so that the silence 
which both had ftr some time maintained was unnoticed by 
either. 

At length rousing herself, Jessie sought to divert her 
companion from the painful reverie into which she was 
plunged^ and at the same time to cheer and refresh her own 
spirits, by pointing out the beauty of the scene by which 
they were environed. 

^' How grandly the sun ^nts through the foliage, and 
overspreads the grass with a delightfUl network of brightness 
and shadow f It is hard to realize the fact that we are at this 
moment in the centre of a large city — ^that beyond the rail- 
ings of these gardens there stretch in every direction huge 
piles of masonry, tenanted by thousands of human beings, 
and covering the cares, the duties, the pleasures, the business » 
and the sorrows of life.*' 

" Yes,** answered Grace, emerging with a sigh from her 
abstraction, <^ Edinburgh is in many respects a singular 
city. It has features and advantages which no city of its 
size possesses. We have town and country blended together 
in a manner which we would look for in vain elsewhere. 
Yet I do not think the grass is so green, or the trees so 
fresh, here as in the country. When I look on this scene^ 
lovely as it is, I feel that it has not the fVee, pure beauty 
of the woods and fields. Nature seems in a prison here^ 
and all her showings have a restrained and unnatural appear, 
ance in my eyes. The very sunshine is dim and hazy— the 
birds that sometimes hop and chirp among the brandies 
appear to be from heme, and their notes are restrained — 
the wind, rustling among the leaves, sighs not with its ac* 
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euBlomed fulness, and nev^t sounds in that majestic way 
vpL which it utters its ^roice in the forest. These gardens 
tOfLY do v«ry well for towa^s-people, but to me they are a 
poor substitute for the grandeur and glory of the open 
country." 

^< And yet, you seek not the country you love so much," 
9<ud Jessie, with a quiet smUe. *^ Here you are passing the 
bright hours of this, glorious summer among the- smoke and 
hustle of Auld Reekie^ instead of spendiQg them in the old 
woods and green iieldis you speak e£*' 

A deeper sadness cast its shadow over Grace's pale coun- 
tenance as sbe listened to «?essie*s words, and f6r a few 
moments she mfide no reply. At length she murmured in a 
iow voice, while she leaned her head on the other*s shoulder, 
^< There are times, dear Jessie, in one's life, when all out^ 
ward things £Eiil to interest,, moods when ^e brightest and 
richest objects seem, dull and gloomy, days when we are 
forced to say that we have no pleasure in Uiem, when our 
hearts are in shadow, and' we wander in the thick darkness, 
cheered by nothings changed by nothing,^ tortured and 
agonized by all things. Such an experience, alas ! is mine at 
the present time.** 

^^Dear Miss Fergusson,*' said Jessie, putting her arms 
affectionately^ round Grace, ^^l have long seen that some 
secret grief is weighing down your heart. Will you not 
confide in me ? Sorrow is sometimes lessened by sympathy • 
It is a relief to open our hearts to the soothings of friendship * 
Will you not, then, tell me the oause of your distress, and 
let me share it with you, or endeavour to relieve it ?*' 

^^Ono, nc^^' answeredfthe weeping Grace. '^You would^ 
despise me, you would call me weak, silly, unwomanly* 
Great as ii my trouble, I must for ever conceal its cause.*' 
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" Nay, do not fear that I woiild refuse my warmest sym- 
pathy, whatever may be the source of your grief. The 
sorrow of a heart like yours can never call forth chiding or 
reproach, least of all from me. Believe me, I will respect 
your secret, and if in my power, aid you in your difficulty." 

" O Jessie, you have been kind to me. Your friendship 
and attention have been my only solace since you came to 
reside with us. I cannot afford to lose your esteem. Pray 
do not — do not urge me further. And amid uncontrollable 
sobs, the poor blighted girl hid her face in her companion's 
bosom. That companion was little less agitated than her. 
self; but she resolved now to arrive at absolute certainty. 
Waiting till Grace was a little more calm, she said, very 
tenderly, 

^<Do not be angry, dear Grace, but I think I know the 
cause of your grief. 

Grace lifted up her head and looked wildly in Jessie's 
&ce. 

'•^ Nay, do not be alarmed. Your secret is in safe keep- 
ing,'* said the latter, as her companion gazed anxiously upon 
her. 

"But you do not, cannot know it," &ltered Grace, fear, 
fully amazed. " I have guarded it too well for any one to 
suspect it." 

"Nevertheless, I discovered it. Vou love William Ain- 
sHer' 

The stare of astonishment with which Grace listened >to 
these words, may not be described, but it quickly gave place 
to a crimson blush. Her cheeks, neck, and bosom, glowed 
as with fire, and without uttering a word, she again hid her 
face in Jessie's arms. 

This silence and confusion were sufficient confirmation* 
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Jessie needed no further proof that the hour of her self-^den j« 
ing work had come. But she shrank not, faltered not. As 
the poor stricken one lay sobbing on her bosom, she twined 
her arms round her in a tender embrace, and felt at the 
moment even glad that she had it in her power to heal her 
bruised spirit. Looking upward to the clear heaven above, 
she vowed to devote herself to the helpless being that clung 
to her in an agony of shame and weakness. She could not 
feel angry with Grace for loving William — ^nay, she admired 
her more for her yearning aifection towards him. It was 
but another tribute to the worth and goodness of his charac- 
ter. The unreserved, undivided love of a girl so pure and 
maidenly, was in itself a proof of his value ; and how could 
Jessie condemn a passion which exalted him whom she so 
ardently worshipped ? Yes, strange as it may seem, she felt 
her heart drawn towards Grace, on account of that very 
circumstance which was to cost her so dear. 

^^O, Jessie, do not spurn me, do not forsake me in my 
misery,'* murmured Grace, pathetically, as she pressed her 
head against Jessie's beating heart. '^ Say, O say, that you 
will not leave me ; that you will not turn away with scorn 
and contempt. Your kindness has been all my comfort for 
months past, and if I lose it now, my wretchedness will be 
more than I can bear." 

^^I will never leave thee nor forsake thee," whispered 
Jessie, fervently, all unconscious that she used the terms of 
the Divine promise. *^ It was indeed to assist and relieve 
you that I sought your confidence ; and do not suppose that 
for one moment I would think meanly of you for yielding up 
your heart to — to your cousin. From all that I know of 
him, he is worthy of your highest regard." 

Jessie here stopped, for she felt her voice begin to &lte7,. 
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and she feared to beiray herselE Grace drank in her iv^ords 
with joyfAl avidity* The jioor creature had loathed herdelf 
for giving her ooUsin her love unsought. She felt all the 
impropriety of the passion she indulged, add strove agaihst 
it long and earnestly, but without avail; and When she saw 
that it was a|)parently hopeless, that William regarded her 
with naught but brotherly feelings, her misery became so 
great that her health was impaired and her mind almost 
shattered. No wonder, then, that Jessie's words were like 
balm to her WoUnded souL The bruised but not yet broken 
reed felt a supporting hand gatfaerikig itself around it, Snd 
O, how it blessed the hand thus stretched out to uphold! 
Grace uttered no words in reply to Jessie's assurance of 
succour and consolation, but raising herself slowly up, she 
ilung her arms round her neck> and showefedl kisses en her 
lips like raki. 

And thus they sat for son^e time^ these two pure spirits, 
linked together by ties whidh none can fully know.:-^thus 
they sat, the comfoiter ai^ the comforted, while around 
them rushed oh the business ktid the pleasures of a large 
city, and above theih Sitiited the blue summer sky, and, 
iierchatice, troops of adAiiHiig fengels, attracted to the spot 
by such a lovely, heavenly aipdct&tl^* Earth might know 
nothing and care nothing about the sublime hei'oism and 
self^enial displayed at that tnohieht on its surface, but 
Heaven was not heedless or regardless of it. May We ftot 
suppose that He, h, part of whose earthly i^riission wa^ to 
bind up the broken-hearted, looked kindly and benigitantly 
from tti high on the sight, seeing even in this of the travail 
of His soul, ahd being satisfied ? It was a precious moment 
for the two girls. One felt with uDspeak&ble joy the warm 
reviving breath of sympAthy^ the othel* Was l^eceiving 
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strength and courage for her heavy trial. Agkki are we 
constrained to feel the truth and Ibrce of I3ie itnMonal 
dramatist's words, *'Mercj is twice blest. It ble*«» ht^ 
that gives and her that ta^es/' 

"But how did you discover tay secret?*' asked Gtace, at 
length, through her tears. <* I thought it hid ft»6m every 
eye." 

" Ah, the watchful eye of friendship sees much," answered 
Jessie, evasively. <'I saw fitom the ^rst that you laboured 
under some mental distress, and Connecting that with your 
starts ^d emotions when William's-^I ndean Mr Ainsiie^s — 
Bame was mentioned, I strongly suspected the truth, and 
thinking that I might be able in some measure to soothe or 
relieve you, I earnestly desired you to open your heart to 
me. You do not feel angry With ine> do you ?" 

"Angry! Oh tto^ no. t have rather cause to biesi you, 
for <the joy I baVe this hour expetienoed. My long pent-up 
grief was adding tenfold to my misery. The care and 
jealousy with wfekh I strove to contine it to my own 
bosom added to its agonizing power. The sense of loneliness 
alid isolation made my anguish doiublj dreadAd; but now 
that another knows it and feels &ir tne^ though it citonot be 
l^moved, yet it is^ O yes, it is lessened." 

" But my dear Miiss Fergusson— " 

"Call me Grace; I like it belter froMi yottt S» are you 
not my sister ? *' 

" WeU> dear Giftce, tny dear, dear ldster> are you sure 
that your passion is, after all, a li^fieless one? Though 
Wil — Mr Ainslie has not yet avowed an afiection lor you 
beyond that of a brother, it is not itiipotsible that you m^ay 
have inspired him witli slieb an afi^l^ion, Imd thAt he only 
waits a fitting oppottumty to ^ditdMe tt^ 
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*' Alas ! no ; William has ever been kind and frank I9 me* 
Had he felt the attachment to which you refer, I am sure 
he would have avowed it** 

'' Perhaps not," suggested Jessie, striving, if possible, to 
infuse hope into Grace's mind. ^^You know I was some- 
what acquainted with him before I came to reside with jou^ 
and I have heard him speak of you in a strain of high 
admiration." 

^ Indeed I *' exclaimed Grace, while her eje sparkled, and 
her bosom throbbed wildly. 

'^ Yes, indeed, my little flutterer," resumed Jessie, with 
an effort at playfulness, though it required all her strength 
of mind to sustain the part she assumed. '< But I must 
not tell you all the fine things he said. It would make you 
vain. Suffice it for you to know that the manner in which 
he spoke doea not make an early declaration at all unlikely. 
So cheer up, my dear sister, the fainting heart may yet find 
its love reciprocated." 

"And you are not deceiving me?" said Grace, looking 
long and earnestly into the eyes of her firiend. '^ No, no, 
there is truth and sincerity in those orbs, brimftil of tender- 
ness. Yet I dare not hope. To hope now and be finally 
disappointed would kill me. But come, let us go in ; the air 
is getting chill. Heaven bless you, my dearest Jessie, for 
the comfort you have given me.'* 

Calling the children from their play, the party left the 
gardens ; and, as soon as possible, Jessie sought her room, 
to think and act, for she felt that now she must go forward 
in her thorny path. 

On approaching the table in her little room, Jessie found 
a letter which had been delivered by the postman in the 
afternoon. It was from WiUiam^ and with trembling hands 
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she broke the seal. She had received letters from him re- 
gularly since he left the town — ^warm, affection-breathing 
letters — ^in which his highly cultivated mind poured itself 
out in glowing description and poetic eloquence. If love- 
letters, to be genuine, must be the silly things which gene- 
rally go under the name, then w e are afraid the effusions of 
our hero to his betrothed would be anything but models of 
the species of composition. There was nothing in them of 
that bombast and extravagant sentimentality which are 
considered to be the essence of lovers' correspondence. In 
every line, indeed, there beamed a tenderness and pure 
devotion, but the style never lost its dignity. It joined 
chasteness with fervour, substautiality with fluency, honesty 
with assertion, and genuineness with profession. Human 
duty in its high aspects, human pleasure in its thousand 
legitimate phases, human life in its dread reality, its solemn 
meaning, its divine purpose, and momentous consequences, 
were the themes of his discourse ; and to a mind like Jessie^s 
such a style of correspondence was both pleasant and pro- 
fitable. She did her best to maintain it on her side, though 
letter-writing was not her forte. She had never been ac- 
customed to it, and had, moreover, no natural aptness for 
it. Besides, she was necessitated to write under restraint. 
Having ever before her eyes the possibility, nay, great pro- 
bability of the terminiation of their intimacy at no distant 
period, she could not give way to much strong feeling. 
Her letters were, therefore, very different from herself, as 
William found her in their walks, and the change was to 
him both unpleasant and unaccountable. 

She broke the seal, and read — 

" Dear Jessie, — I will be in town to-morrow night Meet 
me at the Bean Bridge at half-past eight, if possible, as I 
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do not intend to show myself at Heriot Row till the follow* 
ing moming.v-^Ever jours, most liffectionatelj, W. A.'* 

How thiclc and fast did the waves break upon poor 
Jessie* 8 soul ! In a few hours she must meet him — ^in a few 
hours part from him for even True, she had made up her 
mind to relinquish him; but this was a sudden, sudden 
wrenching of the ties that bound them. Yet, perhaps, 
^twas better to have the cotisummation thus hurried upon 
her. If it gave little time for preparation and reflection, it 
aiforded as little time for regret or irresolution. Yes, let it 
be done now, since done it must be. 

She sunk into a seat in a tumult of hurried thoughts. 
Her reiison reused to act, her mental powers were thrown 
into one wild chaos, and the spirit of gloomy desolation 
brooded over the face of the troubled waters. Starting up 
and walking to the far end of the room, she exclaimed, 
vehemently*'-^ 

'^What a poor, silly being 1 am, thus to give way to a 
paralyzing emotion, when the time for action has come! 
Let me, with an overpowering effort, banish this overcom- 
ing sensation. Let me suppress feeling, and call up reason 
to my aid. Gods knows I shall have time enough after- 
wards for grief. At present, I must think — think-^think. 
Two hours, only two hours, to prepare ! " 

She sat down again, but no more "weakness was displayed. 
Silently she sat, her head leaning on her hand, and her fair 
countenance expressive of intense thought. Seven o^clock 
Btmck, and still she moved n«t. Minute Allowed minute, 
in silent succession, and the hotiir of eight sounded frtftn the 
hall below. This roused her. She seemed noMr in & state 
of tiXm resolution, very pale and grave, but entirely free 
from the nervoiennefls which she formerly manifested. Hav- 
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ing never put aside her garden attire, she had nothing to add 
>to her dress but a shawl to protect iier from the evening air. 
This she quickly wrapped around her, and was about to 
quit the room, but en the threshold she paused, and turned 
back. Approaching the bell-pull, she drew it gently, and a 
servant appeared. 

" Maggie, you will be kind enough to tell Mrs Fergus- 
son that I have to go out on business, and may not be back 
till late." 

" Ves, Miss Jessie. But, guid sake, are ye weel enough ? 
Ye look awfu' queer like. Ye'r maist as pale as Miss Grace 
hersel.*' 

^ Do you thiiik So ?" Said Jedsie, forciftg a sihile. 

« iTiirik sae !'* echoed Maggie, *< Pm sure dolmethittg ails 
ye. letter to gang oot till ye'r better. And the kind- 
hearted girl looked anxiously in the fieuje of the young 
governess, for she was a favourite with all the servants. . 

*^ Indeed, you are mistaken, Maggie, T am not unwell; 
and do not say to Mrs tergus^on or Miss Grace that you 
thought so. It may pain them unnecessarily, you know." 

<*^ Weel, Miss Jessie, I'll no say a word ; but I ken fine 
ye'r no richt, and the mom ye'U either be better or waur." 

wSaying which, Maggie followed Jessie down stairs — ^tbe 
one returning to the kitchen, and the other passing out into 
the street. 

" Better or toaurr murmured Jessie to herdielf, as she went 
along the street, '^ Better or waur !" 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PARTING. 

Ma NT persons were strolling along the Dean Bridge when 
Jessie reached it. Artisans, shopkeepers, and clerks, who 
had been confined all day, had come out to inhale the fresh 
air and enjoy the beauty of the glorious summer evening. 
The sun was setting behind the Corstorphine woods — setting 
in a halo of golden grandeur — and, in the distant east, the 
pale moon waited to see him depart, and to enter on her 
triumph as queen of the night. For once the thickness 
which o'erhangs the sea had dispersed, and the deep, blue 
water reflected the clear, blue sky above. The last rays of 
the sun lingered on the Lighthouse of Inchkeith, and 
showed dimly on the far-off Fife Hills. Here and there a 
sail was visible on the ocean, and the last steamer was 
plying its way between Burntisland and Granton. In the 
distance might be heard the wild, prolonged scream of the 
railway whistle, but, with this exception, a universal silence 
reigned around. 

** Solemn and silent everywhere. 
Nature with folded hands stood there, 
Breathing out her evening prayer .'^ 

Much of this beauty and glory Jessie marked not. Her 
own sad thoughts and terrible anticipations excluded 
iward influences. She looked in all directions, but failed 
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to detect among the passers-by the tall, manly form of 
Ainslie. It was, in truth, . scarcely the hour he had ap- 
pointed. 

She had walked twice along the bridge, and was standing, 
looking unconsciously over the parapet on the fearful depth 
below, when some one touched her on the arm. Turning 
round, she encountered the good-humoured, laughing &ce 
of Hichard Sandilands. 

" Jessie Melville, hoo's a' wi' ye ? A sicht o' you is guid 
for sair een." 

"O Kichard, how are you? How is my Mend Mary? 
I wonder you have not her with you in such a fine night as 
this." 

" Your friend Mary is no fiir away," said Mary Richards- 
son, stepping forth, laughing and blushing, from behind 
Richard. The two girls shook each other's hand most 
cordially. They had not met since Jessie left Chambers's, 
though Mary knew of Jessie's improved condition and 
prospects, as regarded her position in Mrs Fergusson*s 
household. 

*"' But what are ye daeing here ? Hae ye be^n walkin, or 
are ye guanna walk ?" said Richard. 

" I have come to meet some one," returaed Jessie, quietly. 

*'0 ho, yon gentleman wi' the plaid, nae doot," said 
Richard, slyly. " But he'U no hae the plaid the nicht. It'i 
owre warm, unless he's gotten a muslin ane." 

Mary, more penetrating than her "chap," noticed that 
his words annoyed Jessie ; she hastened^ therefore, to change 
the subject. 

''And hoo dae ye like to live in yon grand hoose in 
Heriot Row? Dae ye never wuss ye were back to the 
fiiuldin^hop again ?^* 
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" Well, I c^'t say that I have a particular demre to- 
ply the folder there a^aip, unless to be apiopg my old 
friends for an hour or two. Perhaps I may look in. on you. 
some afternoon. Do they ever ^leak about me ? " 

" Aye, mony and mony a time," answered Mary^ " We 
a* missed ye rael sair when ye went away, and nane mair than 
myael, though I canna say I was very vexed either, for 
Richard there had a notion o* ye^ I thought, and I was #^ared 
ye wad tak hini ft^e me^ * 

<^ Richard had more sense than leave you for me,** rejoined 
Jessie, laughing;, ^but when 9;9i I to be ii^vited to the 
wedding?" 

« O, it will no be lang, I expect," said Richard^ bluntly — 
*•* at least no if I get my wulU I wai>ted JVI^ry to set the 
day lang syne, b^t she aa^d it was pwre waim weather 



<^ Wheiaht, y^ callai^t,** int^nriipted th^ blushing Mi^ry, 
l^utting her hand op his mouth. *' Dinna sti^nd there telUa' 
leea^" 

" But really, Mary," persisted Jessie, " you must not be 
lon^ in letting uf ^ll have an opportuiiity vf wishing you 
joy." 

**• Dae y^ he^r that ? " said Richard to his intended. 

"Atweel I hear it," wa? th^ reply; "but I want your 
whiskers to grow iHrst.** 

^< O, for shame,** said Jessie^ as Richard reddened at this^ 
allusion tQ his beigrdless &ce$ but, daunted only for a 
momenti he qu^l^ly rejoined-- 

<< My whiskers might hae been thick eneugh, if ye hadna 
been sae despemt^ iU to kips. But I h^d aye sic a warsfdin' 
to get at yer mouth, that they ha@ been fa^^ly rubbit aff." 

^^ There, the tables are ^turned on you now, Maryt and yQU 
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richlj deserve it.*' Foor Mary had oothing for it but to 
run off. 

<<Guid nicht, Jessie," aim exclain^, looking over her 
f houlder. '^ Dinoa. be l^ng ija ca*iii*^ at the shop, ai^d I'll tell 
ye a' abpot it" 

A^d the happy pair hurraed away^ leaving Jessie 011ed 
with half-envious thoughts, as she contrasted her sad lot with 
their happy prospects. 

It was now near nine a*cla?)l(9 and William had not ^ade 
his appearance. What could have detailed him ? Could 
she have mistaken the place of ^leeting, the night, or the 
hour, or had any accident hei^eQ him ? Her b^art gave ^ 
wild bound, for at the far enfl ef t^ J^dge s^e perceived 
him advancing with haste. Curiously enough, no que but 
themaelves were on the Bridge at the moment; she had, 
therefore, a full view of him as he drew near. How gloriouch 
he appeared in her eyes, as» having caught s^^ of h^r? he 
bounded on ! Hit hands<Hne &oe» pow rofy a»d red wit^ 
country air and exercise, was lighted up with happiness, % 
smile rested on his mouth, and danced in his eyefu I^oek- 
ing round and seeing that no one was in sight, he fairly 
began to run, aqd in arwther moment bad caught her 4n 
his arms. 

"My own Jeasie,** he wiiispered, "have I aeeq you once 
again ? How I have longed f(xr this hour ! But you are 
silent-^you tremble. Great heaven, she has tinted ! " 

It was too true. The recollection of her sacrifice rushing 
upon the joy of the meeting was too much for her, and when 
she felt Ainslie's warm kiss upon her lips, she became infen- 
sible. Greatly alarmed, he was about to lac^ tipr assistance, 
when, with a s^, she again opened her eyes. 

«^ tiook up, Jessie ; it is your own WilUam whe hold» 
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you," he exclaimed, while he eagerly watched her returning 
consciousness. 

*^ How foolish I am,'* she said, gazing up in his &ce : ^ I 
meant to be very strong at our meeting to-night, but here I 
am weakness itself 1 But it is gone now, and Jessie is her. 
self again. There, you may release me ; I can stand alone 
now." 

*•*" My poor girl, J. did not think you would have been so 
overcome ; you used to have more " 

"More strength of mind, you would say," added she, 
seeing him hesitate. "But of late I have had much to 
undergo, and do not feel so brave as I could wish." 

" What ! in trouble, and not acquaint me with it ? This 
is unkind." 

'* Nay, do not chide me," she said, sadly ? " When you 
know all you will forgive me.'' 

" Know all ! For mercy's sake tell me what has . oc- 
curred. Has any one annoyed or insulted you? Has my 
father " 

" No, no ; do not look so fiercely or talk so wildly ; but let 
us seek a more secluded spot, for what we have this night to 
t^ about requires privacy. Is there nu private or retired 
road near this?V 

"Yes, beyond the Hospitals there is a road little fre- 
quented, leading to the foot of the hill near Craig Crook* 
Let us go by the Distillery, and we shall reach it in a few 
minutes." 

"You must have suddenly resolved to come to town," 
said Jessie, as they walked silently along. " I got your note 
only three hours ago." 

" It was indeed a sudden resolution," he replied. " But, of 
late, your letters have been strangely unsatis&ctory ; so 
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eold and restrained, that I feared I was losing jour affection. 
For weeks I have been restless on this account, and yester- 
day morning I determined to set forth and visit you.'* 

^* It was an idle, a groundless fear, William. I hesitate 
not, at this trying moment, to say that I love you with all 
the affection of which my nature is capable — that you are the 
only one I ever shall love." 

<' Blessings on you, my dearest Jessie, for this generous 
assurance* But why the coldness of your letters ? They 
are so unlike yourself?" 

** This will be explained presently. We are now alone. 
William, you have often talked to me and written to me 
about the nobleness and grandeur of self-sacrifice, the 
greatness of foregoing our own pleasure and enjoyment for 
the sake of others. Are you prepared to practise what we 
have often thought so rapturously on in theory ?" 
" What mean you, Jessie ?" 

*' I mean this — and O, William, prepare yourself for my 
words. When I utter them you will easily see that I must 
have undergone much suffering ere the meaning of them 
could take possession of my mind. William, you and I are 
walking together for the last time. We must part with each 
other to-night — for eoerl'*'* 

He stopt, and looked into her fece. She returned his 
bewildered gaze with a sad yet steady look. 

" Jessie," he at length said, slowly, almost sternly, " I did 
not think you would resort to this cruel sport. It is 
unworthy of you to try to alarm toe by such an idle and 
impossible, yet excruciating idea. There are women, I 
know, who give way to such heartless methods of teasing, 
but I could not for a moment have expected you to descend 
to such ignominious arts*'' 
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"Hush, William, hush! you will, ere we part, be reiy 
sorry for uttering such words as these. But I forgive you- 
It is hard, I know, for you to realize what I said, as truths 
but when you find it really so, you wiU r^ret your unkind 
language.'* 

He looked at her again, more keenly and intently than 
before, and saw that she was indeed in earnest- " For pity'» 
sake, teU me what you mean,** he gasped ; '^ have you ibr 
one instant contemplated the possibility of our separa^ 
tion ?*' 

"Alas! yes. Fate has so decreed it, or rather. Provi- 
dence, who cannot err, demands such a sacrifice from us — 
but wait a moment, till I tell you the cause of this painliil 
necessity. You remember that night you saw me in the 
theatre ; you noticed my troubled look, and sought, on the 
day of your departure, to know the reason of it.**^ 

" I remember it perfectly — go on.'* 

" Long before you came into the box, I had noticed the 
party it contained: above all, I was struck with the ap- 
pearance of — of your cousin. She seemed so pensive and 
so sad : I, of course, knew not who she was ; but I saw she 
suffered greatly, and felt strong pity for her untold grief* 
By the conversation of a couple in the seat behind me, I 
learned that she was Miss Fergusson. One of the speakers 
was Maggie Johnstone, whom you doubtless know as a ser. 
vant in your aunt's femily; and she told her companion 
that she suspected the cause of Miss Grace's trouble was 
secret love for her cousin, Mr Ainslie." 

"Love for met" exclaimed William, starting as if he 
had received a blow. 

" You may imagine my feelings on learning this : I had. 
icarcely any doubt that the surmise of the servant watt 
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true. It accounted to me perfectly for the distress, nay, the 
despair, I had previously noticed* By-and-by you came in, 
and from some small things I then observed, my suspicion 
was strengthened. What, then, was I to do ? From your 
description of Miss Fergusson, I feared she would not be 
able to bear the dreadful weight of her unrequited love. 
Your words rang in my ears — ' Grace has not jour 
strength of mind,' you said. The path of duty, at that 
moment, opened itself up before me. It was rugged, O 
William^ terribly rugged and thorny. Its first appearance 
was appalling; but a finger-post was at its entrance, and 
on the finger-post a hand, that silently, yet sternly pointed 
me onward. / resolved to obey. To-night, then, William, 
our paths separate, and I must go my weary way alone I " 

" My dear Jessie, did I not love you so devotedly, I would 
chide you severely for such romantic ideas as you have 
been cherishing. It was really foolish, if not worse, to con- 
template such a terrible possibility as this, because of the 
sad looks of a young lady, and the idle prating of a silly 
servant-girl. It is quite possible, nay, probable in the 
highest degree, that you are entirely mistaken as to the 
cause of Grace's trouble. How terrible is it, then, to tor- 
ture both yourself and me so wantonly. You should surely 
have had better and surer ground tu go upon ; and even if^ 
in the end, your suspicion had been proved correct, in what 
way are you called upon to sacrifice both of us to gratify 
her foolish passion ? " 

"Gently, dear William^" replied Jessie, meekly. 1 can 
easily understand how the sudden presentation of this duty 
shocks you. I can, therefore, freely forgive your hasty in- 
justice. But know that before I even allowed myself to 
contemplate it fixedly, I resolved to know the truth — to 
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have suspicion resolred into certainty. It was to reach this 
knowledge that I asked you to have me placed in Mrs Fer- 
gusson's household. From the hour I entered it I studied 
your cousin's condition, and every day's observation tended 
ftirther to the confirmation of my thoughts. Yet the f«ac- 
rifice was of too tremendous a nature to be based on any- 
thing less than absolute knowledge. This knowledge I 
have gained to-day. This very afternoon your cousin con- 
fessed to me that it was a passion for you, which she ap- 
prehended was unretumed, that was the cause of her 
grief." 

"Merciful heaven! And my cousin really loves me? 
What an unfortunate business ! " 

" Unfortunate it no doubt is, but there can be no mistake 
as to what is required of us," said Jessie, firmly. 

" Required of us ! " echoed William. Why, Grace must 
learn tu cure herself of this foolish regard for me. She 
must " 

"Stop, William," interrupted Jessie. "This is impos- 
sible. It would kill her." 

" Nonsense," exclaimed William. 

" It is truth," said Jessie, solemnly. " For months she has 
pined away daily, and at this moment is reduced to the 
most excessive weakness. Were she not to be assured of 
something favourable soon, I know she would die." 

" Well, but Jessie, how can we avert this ? " 

"William, you must marry her! Nay, start not thus 
angrily. The duty may be a hard one, nevertheless, it is 
very plain." 

" How very coolly you talk of this tremendous sacrifice ( 
You love me as strongly as ever, you say, and I believe it» 
for you are truth itseli'; yet you speak of our separation as 
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deliberately and calmly as if your heart was scarcely in- 
terested in the matter at alL 

«« Ah ! have I not stood face to face with the gloomy al- 
ternative for months? It has been a hard, a very hard 
matter indeed to school myself to the fearful, agonizing 
contemplation; but by steadily gazing, I have learned to 
speak thus calmly of it. Think me not callous nor indiffe- 
rent. O, do not, I beseech you, think thus harshly of me, 
for your unkind thoughts would render what I can now 
scarcely bear altogether overwhelming." 

'* Forgive me, dearest, for paining you by my words," said 
William, fondly. <' You are the same noble, generous being 
I have ever found you. But dismiss from your mind, I be- 
seech you, all thoughts of our separation; for this must 
never, never be— an attachment like ours cannot be snapt 
asunder like a broken reed." 

'* William," said Jessie, in a solemn tone, and with an 
eai'nestness and an eloquence which we cannot possibly 
convey in words, " you are losing sight of your own noble 
character. You are, in the hurry of the moment, blinding 
your better judgment, and forsaking your high principles. 
How often, in our walks together, and in your letters, have 
you talked loftily and gloriously of human life and human 
duty ; how vividly have you painted the greatness, the di- 
vine beauty of self-sacrifice, and bitterly bewailed the rare- 
ness of its exhibition in our world ! Never for a moment 
did I think that you would thus tread in the path of thou- 
sands, and prove traitor alike to yourself and humanity ; 
you who are the very embodiment of generous feeling, pure 
emotion, and brotherly love. For my sake, William, for 
your own sake, for God's sake, return to reason and your- 
8el£ Gather up the forces of your great nature, and ttetd 
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with conquering steps o'er the mountain of sacrifice. Ac- 
cept bravely the gage which destiny throws down before you, 
and walk at last like a hero over the mighty battle-field^ 
Were it possible basely to yield to the temptation that be- 
sets us, would not remorse and misery haunt us all our 
lives through ? How could we possibly enjoy a moment's 
happiness, knowing that it rested on the living misery or 
premature death of another ? Would not this thought poison 
our cup of existence, and rob us for ever of self-respect, 
satisfaction, and repose? Better, a thousand times better, 
to bear the pain of a temporary separation, than entail 
upon ourselves regret and eternal remorse. Were we to go 
forward according to our former resolution, we would find a 
shadow resting on the marriage altar, our home Would 
never be lighted up with the sunshine of domestic bliss, 
because of the dark cloud that would for ever overshadow 
it; our expected happiness would be found a dream, life 
would be embittered, and even the great eternity beyond 
would become to us one wide limitless region for perpetual 
seif-accusation. But follow the path of duty, and how 
abundant is our reward I Let us cheerfully make this self- 
sacrifice, and though for a time we must exist asunder, yet 
the consciousness of our triumph over temptation, will ever 
support us — in every experience of life it will sustain us — in 
the hour of death it |will soothe and bear us up ; and when 
this scene, with its forms and its trials, shall have vanished 
away, we shall meet each other on the shores of the better 
land — that land where there is no marrying nor giving in 
marriage, but where love is immortal, and companionship 
etemaL" 

She paused, for heavy sobs were bursting from her listener*s 
heart. The short '^eclipse of &ith*' had passed away while 
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^e spoke, and now the cloud was departing in rain. He 
wept, yes, that manly heart wept, but it was in tears of 
Joy—joy that it had been rescued from the path of selfish 
indulgence into which he would have gone— joy, that he 
had been recalled to reason and duty. " Noble, noble girl,'* 
he exclaimed, clasping her in a passionate embrace^ 
^^what a treasure thou art, what a guiding star, for poor, 
erring, sinning humanity ! There is hope yet for our Mien 
world when such as thou art to be found in it." 

Jessie was now weeping too, glad and happy because 
William was restored to his noble character. It would 
have been strange, indeed, had the sudden revelation not 
been received with some such tokens of rebellion as he had 
manifested; but she could not bear to see him whom she 
bad almost adored, because of his exalted nature, wrestling 
disadvantageously with temptation, and cherishing cowardly 
feelings. She had every confidence that he would soon pre- 
vail, and cast the unworthy thoughts under his feet, but 
she was in agony until the battle was over, and the victory 
won. Then when the enemy was vanquished, and his tears 
and words proclaimed the blessed issue, she laid her head 
on his breast, and they wept together. Many are the sights, 
O moon, that thou hast witnessed in thy lonely night-watch- 
ings, but scarcely hast thou ever looked upon a fiiirer than 
this — these two young souls, bracing themselves under thy 
soft, sweet light for such a course of high self-denial — such 
a bold, beautiful, and brave adherence to right. 

'* For one thing I must stipulate in this matter," said 
William, after they had become more calm. *•* It is that 
my mother be informed of it all. She knows of our attach- 
ment, and it would be unjust to all of us were she to remain 
in ignorance of the cause of our separation. For me to 
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marry mj cousin without a word of explaaation to lier 
would be to subject mjself to her most unmitigated sewn 
and contempt. You will, therefore, I hope, readily consent 
to this step?" 

Jessie's consent to this proposition was cheerfully, nay, 
gratefully given. For reasons which the reader can under- 
standi she wished to retain the good opinion and affectioD 
of Xiady Ainslie. Besides, it could not do any harm to let 
her into their confidence. She was too judicious to make 
any use of ha* knowledge, would never divulge the secret 
either to Grace or any other, and might afford consolation 
and comfort to both in the terrible emergency. 

And now they were walking slowly townward, making the 
most of their last, sad interview. Now that the sacrifice 
was resolved upon, and about to be made, the old tender 
thoughts came back to their hearts, and in the hour of 
separation they clung to each other with a lingering fondness. 
It was very late when they came along Heriot Kow, on the 
side next the gardens, and Jessie would have gone in im- 
mediately, but he entreated her to take another turn, and she 
could not deny him. 

^ To-night should have been like the first night of our 
meeting, Jessie," he murmured, as they slowly sauntered to 
and fro; ^^a night of storm and tempest. That serene 
moon, and those peaceful stars, seem all a mockery. Dark- 
ness and hurricane would have been more befitting accom- 
paniments of our separation.*' 

" Nay, William," was the reply. '*It seems to me as if 
heaven was smiling on our resolution. A scene like this 
is a merciful salve for our wounded spirits. But, hark ! 
twelve o'clock is striking. O, what will Mrs Fergusson 
say if she knows I am out till this hour ? William, the 
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human prostration. The sight was more than she could 
bear, and sinking down on the floor, she hid her face in 
the curtains, while her choking sobs echoed sadly in the 
silent room. 

When she looked up again, he was gone. 
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CHAPTER XL 

GRACE MADE HAPPY. 

« Please, Miss MelviUe, grandma sent us to ask a holi- 
day to-day,'* exclaimed Jessie's two little pupils, as they ran 
into the school-room on the following morning, their faces 
radiant with delight and joyful anticipation. 

"A holiday ?" said their governess, with a sweet smile. 

"Yes," said Ellen. '* Cousin Ainslie is coming to-day, 
and we are so glad, for we have always nice fun when he is 
here. Now do. Miss Melville, let us have a holiday," 
pleaded the young creature, climbing into Jessie's lap to give 
her a kiss. 

Jessie was fain to get her into her arms, to hide her emo- 
tion. " Do you like cousin Ainslie very much ? " she wliij- 
pered in Ellen's ear. 

'* O yes, very, very much," was the earnest reply. 
"Everybody likes him. You will like him too when you 
see him. Shall I bring him to the school-room whenever he 
comes ? " 

"You forget, my dear, that I know Mr Ainslie al- 
ready." 

"And don't you like him?'' asked the litle girl, looking 
interrogatingly in her fece. Poor Jessie could hardly bear 
the inquisitive look even of the child ; but she replied, with 
the utmost composure she could assume— 
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"Yes, I like him very much; and you shall have the 
holiday you wish." 

"O, thank you, thank you," cried her sister. "Now 
Ellen, let us go and tell grandma." And they were both 
hurrying off*, when Ellen recollected that grandma had bid 
her bring Miss Melville down to breakfast. 

Jessie was hardly yet prepared to meet the family, and 
she thought at first of pleading a headache as an excuse for 
absence ; but her better angel came to her rescue, and the 
coward-thought fled. " No," she mentally exclaimed, " let 
me not stoop to the meanness, not to say the sin, of a false- 
hood, in order to evade any of the weight of my sacrifice. 
After what I underwent last night, I need not shrink from 
the lesser parts of the triaL The most bitter part of it is 
pver, and I must now &miliarize myself with the endurance 
of the remaining portions. Thank Heaven, the dregs of this 
terrible cup were drunk first." 

"O, grandma, we have got the holiday," exclaimed the 
children, as, along with Jessie, they entered the break&st 
parlour. 

"Good morning. Miss Melville," said Mrs Fergusson, 
gaily. "You find us all in a happy mood to-day; your 
friend Mr Ainslie is to be here this forenoon, according to 
a note I had from him last night ; and he is such a favourite 
with the whole of us, that the news of his visit his thrown us 
into an excitement of gladness." 

Jessie glanced at Grace, who sat near the window, pulling 
to pieces a beautiful red rose, scarcely redder, however, than 
the bright bloom upon her own cheeks. The' paleness which 
had long lingered on her face was gone ; her eye, usually so 
languid and dull, was bright and sparkling ; her whole ap- 
pearance was changed ; listJessness had given place to anima- 
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tion — the aspect of despair was turned into the sprightly 
elasticiij of hope. An alteration so marked and so sudden 
struck her mother with wonder and surprise ; and for the 
first time the true cause of her daughter's peculiar illness 
dawned upon her mind. " She loves William — no doubt of 
it," mused Mrs Fergusson. "Poor thing, can she have 
cause to think that her affection is not returned ? And jet 
William has been always fond of her. Pooh, pooh ! he will be 
sure to open his mind to her soon; and then we shall all 
have a laugh at her foolish fears* Perhaps he intends to 
propose to day. Well, the opportunity shall not be wanting 
at any rate." 

Breakfast was hardly over when the door*bell rang vio- 
lently. "Surely that can't be William?" exclaimed Mrs 
Fergusson ; "it is not like his ring." 

" O, yes it is," cried Ellen, who ran into the lobby, fol- 
lowed by her sister, and they immediately returned, dragging 
Ainslie into the room. 

Jessie's heart beat wildly ; and, in spite of her efforts to 
be calm, she felt herself trembling in every limb. At this 
moment, however, she caught sight of Grace rising eagerly 
to meet her cousin, and this called back her self-command. 
Cordial were the greetings with which the young man was 
on all hands met. The children climbed up to his arms, and 
hung there with rapturous glee. Mrs Fergusson embraced 
him with all a mother's fondness, and Grace welcomed him 
with her sweetest smile. 

Now came Jessie's turn. " Here is your friend. Miss 
Melville, William," said Mrs Fergusson, turning to her; "I 
am sure I can never thank you enough for bringing her to us. 
She has been nothing less than a blessing to the household." 

William advanced, and held out his hand: Jessie, too. 
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held out hers ; but they avoided looking at each othen 
He managed to mutter a few words which needed no reply, 
and then passed to a seat at the other side of the room, 
where he was soon engaged in answering Mrs Fergusson's 
questions about Broomiield Park, and the improvements 
that had been going on there. 

By degrees, Jessie ventured to turn her eyes towards 
him, and was shocked to see how wretchedly he looked. 
On his face were traces of deep and recent sufferings-traces 
amounting almost to haggardness. Yet she was glad to 
see that he had perfect command of himself. If he had 
suffered, he had conquered ; for a sad composure, a calm, 
solemn coUectedness reposed on his features. Ah, yes, he 
had been in agony, and prevailed. We may not tell the 
terrible battling of his soul with itself and its dearest 
cherishings through all the previous night, as he wandered to 
and fro on the silent, deserted top of the Calton Hill. For 
hours he had paced its monumental summit, till Jessie's 
sublime figure was literally realized. After a long, tumul- 
tuous contest, he at length trod " with conquering steps o'er 
the mountain of sacrifice ^* The sun was just rising when 
the battle was finished and the victory won. Far away to 
the east, he sprang from his ocean. bed, and lighted up the 
broad German Ocean with a track of glory. "Welcome, 
welcome, bright king of day I " exclaimed the glorious youth, 
as he bared his head to the morning breeze, and gazed on 
the broad disc of the appearirig luminary. "Thou art an 
emblem of all that is noble, majestic, and heroic. Let me, 
like thee, pursue my way with a never-ceasing progression 
— steadily, unflinchingly, untiringly — and when my course 
is run, if, like thee, I set in glory and splendour behind 
the eternal mountains, what matters it though clouds and 
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darkness may for a time gather around me ? The presentt 
with its joys and sorrows, shall soon be swallowed up in the 
mighty future; and hath not my Divine Master said, ^It is* 
through much tribulation that ye shall enter the kingdom?' 
Away, then, with all further repining or rebellious feelings. 
Let me follow, though afar off', the noble example of my 
betrothed, and proceed without another murmur to the altar 
of sacrifice." 

Fortified with this heroic resolution, he left the hill, and 
sought a few hours repose at Gibb's Hotel, in Prince's 
Street. After breakfast he proceeded to Heriot Row, to* 
consummate the voluntary self-immolation, where we have 
just seen the reception he was met with. 

*«You must have left Broomfield Park very early this 
morning," said Mrs Fergusson, during a pause in the con- 
versation. 

*' I arrived in town last night," replied William, quietly. 

" I^ast night l" exclaimed the other. " And why did you 
not come straight here ? Why^ at all events, did you not 
pass the night with us?" 

William paused, and Jessie looked fearfully towards him^ 
He rallied, however, immediately. 

^* I had a little important business to transact," he said, 
in a low voice, <^ and was kept late, so I could not think of 
disturbing you." 

"O, pshaw! when did you learn to observe such cere- 
mony with us? How often have you come in at late, or 
even early hours ? O, Miss Melville, he wants you to think 
be has been a very model of a young man, but don't believe 
it. He did not, I assure you, use to be so very modest or 
bashful" 

** Now, aunt, don*l let me suffer unjustly in Miss MeU 
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vUle's opinion," said William, gravely. I have tnanv faults, 
doubtless, but I don't think I was the night-raker which 
your words imply. I must appeal to Grace for the vindica- 
tion of my character." 

" Indeed, mother, you know you are wronging my cousin," 
said the individual thus appealed to with a blush. 

^^O yes, I dare say," returned Mrs Fergusson, with af- 
fected displeasure. " You are sure to take his part, as you 
always did, when he got into a &ult." And so sa3Fing, she 
left the room with a pretended air of offended dignity, but, 
in reality, to superintend the preparation of dinner. 

After her departure, an awkward silence prevailed; for 
the children had followed their grandma, and could no longer 
serve to cover the embarrassment of the young folks. At 
length William rose, and said — 

" Grace, will you be good enough to come with me to the 
library, and help to seek some books I want ?" 

Away tripped the delighted Grace, followed by her cousin. 
As he was about to leave the room, he turned and looked 
significantly at Jessie. She perfectly understood him, and, 
by an approving gesture, motioned him to go. One fond, 
silent look, they bent for a moment on each other, and he 
departed. She listened to his footsteps along the passage, 
heard him enter the library, and shut the door — then she 
sought the solitude of her own room, where we will not, dare 
not, follow her. 

Some hours afterwards, she heard a tap at' her door, and 
on opening it, Grace Fergusson rushed impetuously into 
her arms, in a wild dilirium of joy. The cause Jessie at 
once divined; and as she looked upon the radiant, happy 
countenance of the young girl, she felt the first thrill of 
reward. 
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•*0, Jessie," whispered Grace, "I could not delay in- 
forming you of my happiness — William has asked me to 
become his wife." 

" There, did I not tell you that your cousin admired you ? *' 
answered Jessie, with forced gaiety. <^Let me,*' she con- 
tinued, with a firm voice, " wish you much, very much joy. 
You nmst be very happy with such a husband." 

** O yes, William is indeed one to be proud of. Do you 
know, he wishes our marriage to take place immediately ?" 

" Immediately ?" echoed Jessie, with a start. 

<«Yes, he would insist upon it, and I could not refuse 
him." 

*•*■ And wherefore should you ? Happiness cannot be 
realised too soon." 

" But, you know, all my things are to prepare." 

" I will assist you." 

" You ! O, will you ? What a kind creature you are ! 
how I shall be indebted to you I " 

Ay, Grace Fergusson, indebted to Jessie Melville you 
are, but how deeply you shall never know. For your sake, 
has she done one of the most sublime things ever performed 
on earth. To raise you from the "slough of despond," into 
which you were plunged, she yielded up all her earthly 
prospects — sacrificed a love, equally strong as yours, and 
fiir more elevated — ^relinquished birth, and the noblest manly 
heart that ever beat for woman. What greater thing than 
this can woman do ? Where, in the annals of female history, 
is there a deed recorded that transcends it ? Were we to 
search the record through and through, we would search in 
vain. 

All unconscious of this, however, was Grace, as she lay 
folded to Jessie's throbbing heart, and told her of her bliss. 
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When William asked her to be his wife, it was in a find, s 
very kind tone ; but the ardour of a lover was in no way 
manifested, and unless she had been so deeply and hope- 
lessly enamoured of him, she must have observed it ; but, 
poor thing, the request was such a joyful one to her, that, 
in the intoxication of pleasure, she saw nothing, heard 
nothing, but the fact. Being profoundly ignorant of 
William's attachment to Jessie, she never for a moment 
doubted that she possessed his heart; and her powers of 
observation being rendered useless, owing to the strength of 
her love, the quiet, formal manner in which she was addressed 
passed altogether unnoticed. It was just as well that it was 
so. Since others had resolred to endure so much agony for 
her sake, it was better that she was spared the pain of know;, 
ing it. The sacrifice would have lost much of its sweet- 
smelling savour had the object of it known that it was 
offered. Yet did her ignorance cause her to infiiet an 
additional pang on the sacrificing pair. 

••'I told William that I wished you to be my brides- 
maid," said Grace, while her head still lay on Jessie's 
shoulder. 

" And what did he say ? " asked Jessie, falteringly. 

^' He seemed as if he did not wish it ; but said I might 
ask you." 

••' Have you no friend who could perform this office for 
you ? " inquired Jessie, in as firm a tone as she could com- 
mand. 

"O yes, many," returned Grace; "but none whom I 
should like so much as you." 

" Let us leave this matter to Lady Ainslie," said Jessie, 
after a pause. " If she advises it, I shall willingly comply 
)FitL your request In the meantime, you must return ta 
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the parlour. Your , Mr Ainslie will wish jou beside 

him." 

" O no," replied Grace, innocently^ " He had to go away 
to see aliout some business, and will only be able to look la 
again before he goes." 

" Does he leave town to-day ? " 

" So it appears. I tried hard to get him to stay till to- 
morrow, but without success." 

Just tlien Mrs Fergusson was heard at the bottom of the 
stairs, calling upon her daughter, and off ran Grace, leaving 
Jessie to her own sad thoughts. She was called down some 
time after to bid William good-bye — to shake hands with 
him for the first time as a common acquaintance. " Yes, 
that too must be learned^" she thought, '•'• and we must use 
ourselves to it as we best may." 

" Where is my father ?" inquired William Ainslie of a ser^ 
vant in the hall at Broomfield Park, on the following morning. 

" In his own room, sir," was the reply. 

" Has he not been out this morning at all ? '• 

" Yes, sir. He took, a few turns on the lawn, but went 
in again about half an hour ago." 

Thus informed, William took his way to his father's 
apartment. The baronet, as on a former occasion, was 
sittiiig in a large easy chair,, and looked surprised when his 
son appeared before him ; for since tlie memorable morning 
in Queen Street, they had held little intercourse with 
each other. 

"I have sought an interview with you, sir," began 
William, "concerning a subject which was rather rudely 
terminated between us, some time back." 

Sir William!s brow, became cljouded,, and his eye emitted 
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an angry flash ; but suppressing further signs of wrath, he 
replied, coldly — 

*' I am glad you have at last discovered the respect due to 
me, though I must confess the discovery is more tardy than 
I looked for. I expected you to return to your senses much 
sooner." 

" Let us, if you please, avoid all reference to our former 
conversation, since it might be the cause of renewed dis- 
turbance. My present object here is to solicit your consent 
to my marriage with my cousin." 

"With Grace?*' exclaimed his fiither, springing from 
his chair and grasping him warmly by the hand. "My 
dear boy, how delighted I am to hear you talk so sensibly ! 
I knew you would soon get over the foolish passion for that 
low girl " 

"Stop, father, I implore you!" interrupted William 
sternly. "Do not run into any mistake. My love for 
Jessie Melville is as strong as ever — ay, if possible, more 
ardent, more intense; nevertheless, I intend, with your 
permission, to marry Grace." 

"You have it, you have it!" exclaimed the delighted 
baronet, who could think of nothing but the fact that his 
darling project was now to be realized. " Let the marriage 
he celebrated immediately, if you choose; and as for this 
girl who still holds some sway over you, I am willing to do 
something for her — to settle a small sum on her, for instance, 
or provide her with a suitable husband, when she will be out 
of your way " 

" Hold, sir !" thundered William, maddened by such cold- 
blooded propositions. " Make no further allusion to Jessie 
Melville, who is as far above your idea of her as heaven is 
above the earth. Know, however, that it is not on your 
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account, or in obedience to jour desire, that I wed my 
cousin. I will be frank with you, and say, that if nothing 
but this had urged me to the step I am about to take, 
nothing would have prevented me from making Jessie my 
wife. The considerations which do influence me, allow me 
to doubt your ability to understand. You have, unfortu- 
nately, indulged in the contemplation of worldly ideas, till 
the higher thoughts of the spiritual region have become 
entire strangers to you; it would, therefore, be useless to 
enter into certain matters which have led to this change in 
my plan. It is due, however, both to myself and the lady 
to whom T was engaged, to say, that our sentiments to- 
wards each other are exactly what they were, and that the 
termination of our engagement implies nothing dishonour- 
able on either side, but the opposite. Again, therefore, 
must I request you to forbear alluding in any way to the 
matter." 

The baronet was puzzled, but he saw that his son was in 
no humour for further conversation in this direction. He 
felt wounded by William's words, and would fain have 
shown his displeasure, but was afraid to mar the now pro- 
pitious aspect of affairs by another quarrel. He, therefore, 
repeated his willingness to have the marriage celebrated 
without delay. 

"The Grange has been repaired this spring," he said, 
"and may in a few weeks be ready for your reception. 
Of course, Broomfield Park must be your final home when 
I am gone, but I should like to remain master here as 
long as I live." 

" Certainly, sir ; I should never think of any other thing : 
but as to where our home shall be, will depend much upon 
Grace. I would prefer a country life certainly ; but ad to 
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taking possession of the Grange, this is not for jou or I to 
determine." 

^"^ Depend upon it, both Grace and her mother will be 
anxious for this arrangement,'* replied Sir William; "bul, 
as you say, it may be made a matter for future considera- 
tion. You were in Edinburgh yesterday, I understand. 
Did you enter upon this subject with Grace ? " 

<^ I did. I proposed to her, and was accepted," answered 
William, laconically. 

'^ That's right," said his father, rubbing his hands, as he 
always did when well pleased. ''Then nothing now re- 
mains but to fix the wedding-day, and prepare for the 
happy event" 

" I wish it to be as early as possible," said his son, with 
something very like a sigh ; but observing Sir William 
looking at him attentively, and with apparent curiosity, he 
gave his countenance a firm, composed expression, and added 
— <' Since all parties are quite willing, there is no need for 
unnecessary delay." 

" Shall we say this day month, then, if Grace be agree, 
able?" 

*' So be it." 

" Bravo ! " cried Sir William, fairly beside himself with 
joy, and jumping about the room in a style very difierent 
from his usual consequential, aristocratic deportment. His 
son looked at him with pity — sad to think that such a supe- 
rior mind as his should be prostrated before such an un- 
worthy shrine. 

" I must go and tell your mother the glad news," said the 
baronet, making for the door. 

" I told her myself last night," replied Ainslie. 

''You did!" Ah, you dog, why did you not tell me then. 
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too, when jou knew how glad it would make me? Never 
mind, I must go and receive her congratulations.*' Saying 
which, he ran rather than walked to Lady Ainslie's dress- 
ing-room. 

" This day month, then,'* groaned poor William, when he 
found himself alone — ^'This day month, and Jessie is lost 
to me for ever." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE SACBIFICE COMPLETED. 

Great were the preparations for the approaching marriage 
in the household at Heriot Row. The little girls had almost 
a Yacation, for their governess was busy from morning to 
"ig^t, getting ready the adornments of the bride. Yes, 
Jessie Melville was working at the adornments for the bride 
of William Ainslie ; and to look at her plying her unwearied 
hands, no one would suppose that it was other than a work 
and labour of love. Grace herself was able to do little or 
nothing. The reaction from the deepest grief to the fullest 
joy was threatening to be as dangerous to her weak frame as 
her former state of utter hopelessness. Her very gladness 
was eating up her strength, and unfitting her for any kind of 
action ; she had, therefore, to rely chiefly on Jessie for the 
forwarding of the necessary preparations. Nor did she rely 
in vain. The heroic girl, seeing the inability of her friend* 
undertook to get things done, giving her energetic and un - 
wearied assistance in whatever was to be performed. O, it 
was not all the bitterness of renunciation to renounce. Had 
she, the moment she parted from William Ainslie, gone 
a^ay into some &r solitude, where she would neither have 
seen nor heard of the marriage that followed, the sacrifice 
she made would have been grand and sublime enough, but it 
added tenfold to its transcendent greatness, when she actually 
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exerted herself to do manj of the things necessary to its ac- 
complishment. She had, indeed, set her face as a flint, 
and would not shrink from the aggravated torture of her 
unparalleled position. 

One consolation, however, she had in the midst of the 
fiery furnace, and this lay in the kindness and attentions of 
Lady Ainslie, who was now staying at Heriot Row till the 
ceremony was over. As William had stipulated, he had in- 
formed her of the whole facts of the case, and her admiration 
of Jessie's conduct was unbounded. She alone knew of her 
self-denial, she was the only one Jessie wished to know of it ; 
and %k the tender affection the knowledge elicited from her 
Jessie felt the only alleviation of her pain which the circum- 
stances admitted of. Many were the happy communings 
she thus had with her mother; and though she could not 
call her by the endearing name, yet, knowing that she was 
her mother, she clung to her with unspeakable fondness, and 
received with a fulness of joy, which none could compre- 
hend, the caresses which she lavished upon her* By her 
thoughtful consideration, too, many pangs, which she would 
have otherwise experienced, were spared her. She would 
not hear of Jessie being the bridesmaid, and, indeed, wished 
to save her from doing any thing connected with the marriage 
at all; but Jessie said that such refrainings on her part 
might lead to suspicions, and these she would not for the 
world induce. 

It was the afternoon before the wedding, and Jessie sat in 
the parlour alone, putting the last ornament to the bridal 
dress which had been sent home in the morning. Mrs 
Fergusson, Grace, and Lady Ainslie were shopping in 
Princes Street, and the only company she had was her own 
sad thoughts. On the coming day the sacrifice was to be 
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completed, and she was busy thinking of many things con-' 
nected therewith. As her mind brooded over the subject, 
tears came into her eyes, and they tiell drop by drop on the- 
rich white robe that lay on her knee. The door being 
slightly ajar, and she being so absorbed in reflection, she 
knew not that some one had entered the room, and was gazing 
earnestly upon her. It was Ainslie. He was told by the 
servant that the ladies were out, and therefore expected to 
find no one in the parlour. He was mistaken. There sat 
Jessie with her back to him ; but above the mantle-piece, 
in front of which she was seated, was hung a large mirror, 
and therein was she faithfully reflected — her sad face, tears, 
and alL 

He was rooted to the spot. In spite of himself he could 
not withdraw. They had never been alone since that fear- 
ful parting night ; and now, when an opportunity occurred 
of speaking to her again, he could not forego it. But her 
appearance, as seen in the glass, startled and staggered him, 
and all his firmness forsook him. Dreaming nut that she 
was observed by any one, least of all by him, she was letting 
some of the slumbering feeling get vent — some of the human 
weakness manifest itself. Regret was not there. O, .no t 
not one repenting thought crossed her mind. But she would 
have been more — nay, less — than woman, had she not felt, 
and that keenly, the extent of her voluntary loss. For some 
time back she had been so engaged, that she had not leisure 
to commune with herself, except in the silent watches of the 
night; but this aflemoon, being alone, and within. a few 
hours of the consummation of her sacrifice, she naturally 
gave way to a little quiet, heart-easing crying. 

This was but a sorry spectacle for her lover. Poor fellow, 
he had had enough to do with himself for many days back. 
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though, like her, he had resolved to murmur not nor com- 
plain. But coming thus unexpectedly upon her when she 
was off* her guard, and witnessing her deep anguish, he could 
not restrain himself, but groaned heavily. 

She started at the sound, and lilled up her head. She saw 
William's form in the glass, and, uttering a cry of delight, 
bent forward towards it. 

" Jessie," whispered he from behind. 

She turned, and could only utter the well-beloved name — 
*' William." 

They gazed on each other for a minute in silence. At 
length William made a motion as if to advance to embrace 
her. 

"Stop, stop," she exclaimed, hurriedly; "this must not 
te. Why, O why are you here just now ? " 

" I thought not of meeting you ; but since we are thrown 
together once more, may we not speak to each other? 
Surely we who love so fondly and so purely may, at least, 
preserve our friendship." 

"Yes, Heaven forbid that we should ever cease to be 
friends," said Jessie, with emotion ; " but in our present cir- 
cumstances, it were better not to meet. For the present, at 
least, we must be strangers to each other." 

" Strangers ! Q Jessie, this is terrible. Is it not enough 
that we have voluntarily resolved to forego our contemplated 
union? Must we embitter the sacrifice by the cessation of 
all intercourse?" 

" No," she replied, " there is no necessity for embittering 
the sacrifice ; but it must be truly consummated, and, to be 
morally complete, it requires this also. What has the be- 
trothed, almost the wedded husband of Grace Fergusson, to 
do now with Jessie Melville ? Since we could only speak to 
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each other of forbidden things, heart cherishings, and former 
affection, it behoves us to remain apart.*' 

^^ Former affection !" repeated William, reproachfully ; "and 
has your love for me now departed ? Do you no longer feel 
that regard for me which you so very lately professed ? I 
looked not for this, expected not this." 

" William, you forget what is due to three persons — 
Grace, yourself, and me. What we could formerly cherish 
with a sacred and pure intensity, must now be repressed, if 
we would refrain from sin. Those feelings of the heart 
which we once cultivated so fondly and assiduously, that 
they blossomed with unstinted profusion, must be suffered 
to decay. Duty, like a frosty north wind, sternly and 
roughly sweeps over them, and before its power they must 
wither and die. It may be impossible to root them up. 
Alas ! I fear that at this moment they are as fresh and green 
with both of us as they ever were ; but this is wrong, very 
wrong. It were but a mockery to profess to make the sacri- 
fice, and still indulge in the old imaginings. This were in- 
deed to come before the God of duty with a spurious offer- 
ing. No, no, William ; you and I, when we met, could only 
talk on one subject ; common-place topics would be agony to 
us, therefore it were better, far better, not to meet at all. I 
trust, however, you understand me ; for," she added, with a 
sad earnestness, " I would be intensely pained were you to 
think of me as your last words indicated — as heartless and 
shallow in my affections." 

"I do indeed understand you," was the reply, "and can 
only feel ashamed of the bluntness of my moral sense. To 
an exquisitely iine sensitive nature you can add the rarest 
of combinations — a correct judgment, and a clear under- 
standing. Your strength of mind overrides your emotions 
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and controls them. With your firm resolution, jou can 
regulate your conduct 'midst the fiercest war of the moral 
elements. Like the Mighty One on the wild Galilean 
lake, you can say to the raging waves, ' Peace, be still,' and 
immediately there is a great calm. Jessie, I envy and 
admire your noble nature." 

" Hush ! " she said, with a tearflil blush. " If you knew 
me as I know myself, you would make a for lower estimate. 
Strong and firm as you think me, I often lose the day. My 
emotional nature, too, often successfully rebels. But, come, 
let us leave this subject; it will but increase the pain of 
both of us to dwell upon it." 

" Then, must I depart ? May we not converse together 
any longer?" 

"Not unless we can give and impart strength to each 
other for the event of the morrow and its consequences to 
us," replied the heroic girl. "See, I am busy with your 
bride's wedding-dress." And she looked in his face with a 
&int inquiring smile. 

"Well," he replied, sadly, "I am vain enough to think 
that you will be the greatest sufferer. The blow cannot 
fall so heavily upon me. I have always liked Grace, though 
I never loved her. She is a kind-hearted, amiable girl, and 
her society is agreeable to me. I will, therefore, have many 
things around me to lessen the trial. But you — O, my 
heart bleeds for you ! You have nothing to fall back upon 

no assuaging comfort in the dark valley into which you 

have gone. O, my sacrifice is nothing — nothing to yours ! " 

Had William studiously sought to reach Jessie's weak- 
ness, he could not have done it more effectually. She 
indeed felt that hers was the bitterest part to bear. She 
had seen the future standing before her as a huge black 
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mass, lighted up by no raj, and had sbudderingly forfoome 
to gaze stedfastly upon it; when her lover, therefore, 
alluded to it so pathetically, she felt her firmness giving 
way. She turned pale, trembled, and the tears rushed to 
her eyes. William noticed her emotion, and would have 
instinctively clasped her in his arms, as he had been wont 
to do ; but even at that trying moment she recalled with a 
strong will her self-command, and motioned him back. 

" You have touched me in the tenderest part," she &intly 
murmured; "but 'tis well not to think much of my lift;, 
prospects. Besides, I have some strong supports. That 
inward peace and satisfaction which ever follows on a dls. 

charged duty, attends me, and in my , in Lady Ainslie, 

I possess a kind and tender friend/- 

" Yes," he answered, "my mother will do her utmost to 
cheer and soothe you. Through her, at least, we shall 
constantly hear of each other, and know of each other's 
welfiire." 

" It will be my greatest bliss to know that you are happy; 
Once more, William, farewell V* And as she spoke, she 
hurried past him, and left the room ; for the sound of the 
door-bell warned her that the ladies had returned. 

Time, which accomplishes all things — which moves not 
&st to dissipate sorrow, nor slow to prolong enjoyment, but 
in the midst of the most distracting of human affairs, pro* 
gresses with an eternal steadiness — brought at length the 
marriage-day. Its rooming was lovely — ^fair, serene, and 
bright — as befits such a joyful occasion. All the nature 
visible within the city seemed to rejoice. The birds, that 
flew from tree to bush in Queen Street Gardens, chirruped 
briskly. A chirrup, by-the-by, is the nearest approach to. 
singing which birds make in the town. They never get 
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out their country notes, evidently feeling that it wonld be 
entirely out of place to pour forth their melody there* 
3f ethinks if we were to pause by the side of the iron rail- 
ings, and ask one of the little feathery hoppers to sing us 
one of the songs of the forest, and could we receive a reply, 
it would be in these words — " How can we sing our wood- 
land song in a strange land ? " Very true, little warbler, 
how can you ? Where is the free summer breeze, and the 
murmuring of the crystal stream, to inspire you ? Where, 
amid the rattle of wheels, and the tramp of business-men, 
is the calmness and the silence that loves to dwell upon 
your music, and that you, in turn, love to bless with your 
harmony ? In vain would you strive to raise your sweet 
voices above the din of human life ; and therefore do ye 
remain " majestically dumb," reproving men, if they could 
but discern it, for the hot, unseemly haste with which they 
run the race fur riches, but, rushing frantically on in their 
hard, narrow way, they see you not, and heed not your 
silence. Why do ye not, ye scorned and despised ones, flee 
away to your free, happy country homes, where the peasant 
and the wild deer would listen admiringly to your harmony ? 
Ah ! you are waiting till the happy golden age we all hope 
for shall have come — when the dwellers in cities shall 
loathe their present joys, and sit at the feet of nature, and 
bow reverently before the throne of nature's God — when 
they shall return to purer and simpler ways, and love and 
long to hear the music of birds in their streets. Patient 
little waiters, can you tell us how long it will be till that 
joyous time come when you, with all God's other works, 
shall be honoured and cherished as you ought? How long, 
O, little birds, how long ? 
. Well^ but the. bright warm, summer sunshine has a 
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cheering influence even on town birds ; and so it happened 
that, on this particular morning, the/ chirruped awaj 
right gleefullj. The smoke of the citjr, of course, rose as 
usual, but a fresh air from the sea prevented it from linger* 
ing above the house-tops. It went away, in straggling dis* 
order, over the Pentland Hills, and was seen no more. The 
rich foliage of manj shades, which separated Queen Street 
from Heriot Row, was most pleasant to the eyes, and a 
blessed ol^ect to turn to from the dull grey sandstone of 
the houses. Overhead there stretched a gorgeous canopy 
of blue, all unbroken, save here and there where a small 
fleecy cloud sailed, or rather floated along, 

''As if an angel, in his upward flight. 
Had left his mantle floating in the air." 

Nevertheless, though this was a glorious morning, and the 
morning, too, of a marriage-day, the Modem Athenians 
were going to and fro as much absorbed in business as ever. 
Thej knew not, cared not to know, that William Ainslie 
and Grace Fergusson were about to be united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony. What were these two individuals to 
them, that they should take their minds or their eyes oflf 
their work to think about or look upon them ? Well, well, 
canny Edinburgh folks, though you did not care about the 
event at the time, perhaps you will now, when you know 
the various outs and ins of the matter — when you know 
something about those who are going to be married, and 
those who are 7iot going to be married — especially that pale, 
beautiful, heroic girl, Jessie Melville, who sacrificed herself 
for a weaker sister. 

On this particular morning, we cannot suppose that 
Jessie was altogether comfortable. The ceremony that 
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Was about to be performed was in itself trying to her ; but 
being forced by circumstances to be present, and wear a 
gay fece In unison with the occasion, this made it doubly 
painfisl. It was with a heavy> shrinking, yet not repentant 
heart, that she left her sleepless pillow to meet the stem 
realities before her. 

Nor was William Ainslie very happy, though it was his 
wedding^ay. The event, usually so interesting to, and 
longed for by bridegrooms, was, in his case, the placing of 
an impassable barrier between himself and the object of his 
dearest affection, and, therefore, we cannot expect him to 
be particularly enamoured of it. He, too, left a sleepless 
pillow, and donned with a sombre air his gay habiliments. 

Lady Ainslie, also, was in no way delighted with the anti« 
cipated occurrence, but rather the opposite. Happening 
to know, like our readers, the peculiarly.striking facts of 
the case, she had no great reason to rejoice. Being aware 
tbat it was not a marriage of affection, but of benevolence, 
fHMl that it separated from each other those she most loved, 
she could not possibly regard it with much favour. 

With these three exceptions, however, all the parties 
concerned were in great spirits and happy expectation. The 
two little girls were highly delighted, for they were to be 
dressed in white, and see all the grand company. Mrs Fer- 
gusson was proud, for her daughter was to be united to the 
object of her choice, and that object she knew to be very 
worthy. Grace herself was wildly happy, for the day that 
had dawned was one she onte expected not to see, though 
she longed for it with despairing ardour. But Sir William 
— 0> Sir William was in his glory. To-day was to see the 
IhiitioQ of bis twenty-five years' dream*^the accomplish, 
ment of a plan which he had cherished so devotedly, that, to 

K 
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secure it, he was ready to debase his character, and heap 9 
heavy sin upon his souL It had come at last — ^tfae impor-^ 
tant day that united Broomfield Park and the Grange. His. 
plans, though at one time threatened with a miscarriage, had 
come to a triumphant development ; therefore he, of all the- 
others, was supremely, complacently happy. 

It was still an early hour when the pair stood up before 
the minister — one of the eighteen, city clergymen, but whic/k 
we will not say — and the company stood looking on. The 
bridesmaid and groomsman were at hand to pull off the 
gloves, and the couple were listening to the words that 
were to make them man and wife — one flesh. Back at the- 
wall, behind all the others, stood Jessie Melville, and by 
her side was Lady Ainslie, for she knew that at that fearful 
moment she required the pi-esence of a supporting hand, and. 
she only could render the support required. 

It was soon, very soon done, and William Ainslie and Grace 
Fergusson were irrevocably united. A terrible sacrifice had 
been made — a foolish, because headstrong, love had been gra* 
tified — a sinful desire had been realized — all these things had 
been accomplished by the few words and forms of that simple 
ceremony. And now the party begins to break up. The 
minister has to go to marry another couple in the Old Town, 
and the newly-wedded pair must start immediately,, for they 
have to travel to the Grange to-day, and, long as the day is, it 
is hardly long enough to get there, and get settled in the house 
before night ;. therefore, they must just hurry away ; and a» 
all the others had been convened solely on their account, 
the}' have nothing to keep them longer. The carriage is at 
the door, and the young couple shake hands with all-^with 
Jessie amongst the rest. They go down the steps,, enter the 
Tehicle^ and are whirled rapidly away* 
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** Come with me," said Lad j Ainslie to Jessie, as the car- 
riage departed ; and she led the trembling girl to her own 
room. Once there, and the door shut, ahe silently opened 
her arms, and, with a wild burst of grief, the sacrificing one 
threw herself into the blessed haven of shelter — ^far more 
blessed and prized than the kind old lady imagined. 

Long lay Jessie there, and wept unrestrainedly, for Lady 
Ainslie knew it would do her good. Her overcharged heart 
must be relieved, for it sadly needed relief; and what so 
calculated to give it as a free shower of tears shed in the 
bosom of a loving, sympathizing friend? In the natural 
world, when the dark, lowering cloud that has long been 
keeping up its burden, at length opens its vapoury gates, 
and lets it come down on the bosom of mother earth, how 
refreshed and strengthened is everything by the outpouring J 
And 80, in the moral or spiritual world, a wounded heart 
that has for long treasured up its burden of grief, when it 
gets opportunity to flow it out in tears, experiences a blessed 
revival, and gathers strength for future endurance. 

It was so with Jessie. A calmness and a joy, which she 

herself wondered at, stole over her soul as she lay in her 

mother's arms, and felt these arms kindly encircling her. 

At length her weeping subsided into sobs, and these, too, 

finally ceased, so that ere long she lay quiet and silent. 
"You must let me call you daughter still,*' whispered 

Lady Ainslie, softly and tenderly in her ear. " Say, am I 

not your mother ! " 

*' You are, you are ! " exclaimed Jessie, with a rapturous 

emotion, and nestled still more closely in her bosom. 

How literally true were the words, yet how little did 

Lady Ainslie dream that they were so ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A FEW weeks after the marriage, a messenger arrived on^ 
morning at Heriot Row, with intelligence that Grace was 
alarminglj ill, and pleaded earnestly for Jessie*s presence at 
the Grange. Mrs Fergusson had been staying there for 
some days previously^ and the messenger was the bearer of 
the following note from her :'>— 

" Dear Miss Melville, — I am grieved to inform you that 
Grace, who, as you know, became unwell on the day of her 
marriage, while journeying with William to their home, has 
daily become worse, and we are all intensely alarmed about 
her. She has pleaded with us to send for you, and is even 
now longing for your arrival. Pray do come for the sake of 
your poor friend. The children can be left to the care of 
Maggie for a few days. The bearer wiU conduct you safely 
on your journey. E. Fergusson." 

Here Was another trial for the poor girlt to go to the 
home of the newly-wedded, and again meet William Ainslie 
— the husband of another. Yet she hesitated not. If her 
presence and attentions could prove solacing to the suffering 
Grace, she did not feel warranted to stay back merely be- 
cause her own feelings might be lacerated, and her wounded 
heart, still bleeding and smarting, probed anew. It was but 
another drop added to the cup which a Father's hand had 
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mingled for her, and a Father's disciplining love given her 
to drink. She would not, therefore, refiise it, or turn it from 
her lips ; so she went. 

The slanting sunbeams fell brightly on the tall old elms 
that lined the avenue to the old-&shioned Grange, as the 
carriage in which Jessie travelled approached the mansion, 
and the many windows that dotted the western gable shone 
like burnished gold. All was silent and motionless. No 
sound was heard in or near the house — ^no one appeared at 
the threshold to welcome her. As the carriage drew up at 
ihe principal entrance, the heavy, iron-bound door moved 
slowly on its hinges, and a servant appeared; who, when 
Jessie had alighted, led her into a small room — the window 
curtains of which were closely drawn — and informed her 
that Mrs Fergusson would see her presently. 

"How is Grace — I mean Mrs Ainslie?" asked Jessie, 
quietly, yet anxiously. 

''No better," was the response. "She is becoming 
weaker and weaker. Mrs Fergusson and Mr Ainslie never 
leave her bedside." 

In a few moments after the departure of the servant, Mrs 
Fergusson entered the room. Jessie was shocked to see how 
careworn she looked. Her eyes were red and heavy, as if 
from want of sleep, her frame was apparently worn out, and 
the deep anxiety apparent on her countenance gave to it a 
sad, suffering expression. 

" My dear Miss Melville,*' she exclaimed, as she fell on 
Jessie's shoulder, and gave way to a burst of grief, " how 
kind of you to come ! Grace has been wearying for you for 
many hours. 

" I trust her condition is not such as to warrant such 
fears as I see you cherish," said Jessie, tenderly. 
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"Alas, yes! The worst is to be apprehended. The 
doctor called me from her bedside this afternoon, and told 
me to prepare for her death, for it was at no great distance." 
And again did the poor mother burst into uncontrollable 
grief — a grief which Jessie vainly strove to assuage, for the 
tidings had filled her own soul with much sorrow. 

"O let me go to her now," she said; "let me take my 
post immediately by her sick-bed, and, perhaps, the patient 
and unwearied attention of those who love her may yet 
save her." 

Her words sent hope once more to the mother's heart; 
and silently pressing her hand, she led the way up stairs. 
Having first taken her to the room prepared for her, and 
got her to lay aside her travelling garments, she approached 
the chamber of the invalid, and Jessie followed in breathless 
silence. They made no sound when they entered, so that 
the parties within were ignorant of their presence. 

On a chaste, white curtained bed, lay Grace ; and bend- 
ing over her, with earnest gaze, was her husband. Her 
eyes were closed. One hand, which lay above the counter- 
pane, was clasped in William's. Her face was pale — O how 
very pale ; not whiter were the hangings which surrounded 
her, or the sheet that covered her. Jessie approached on 
tip-toe, thinking she slept; but the quick ear of the sufferer 
detected her steps, silent though they were. She opened her 
large blue eyes, and a gleam of joy leapt into them as she 
recognised her friend. She uttered not a word, but stretched 
out her arms towards her. In a moment Jessie had enfolded 
her in a close, passionate embrace, and her tears fell fast on 
the pillow. 

" My poor, poor Grace," whispered Jessie, as she pressed 
her to her bosom ; "how sorry I am to see you thus. How 




" On a ebaate, wbito-curtained bed, lay Grace ; and bending 
frer her, with earneat gar.e, was her husband."— Pape 164. 
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wiliinglj would I at this moment occupy your place, if 
thereby y«u might be restored to health again.** 

" Hush, my kind, kind friend,** answered Grace, in a lovlr 
weak voice. <^All our crosses and trials are appointed us 
hy ©ur heayenly Father, and we must not murmur, or 
speak of exchanging with one another. But O, how glad I 
am that you are come. I longed so ardently to see you 
once more ; to hear your voice and see your face as I passed 
through the dark valley. Methought its gloom would be less 
profound, and its loneliness less terrible, if you were by." 

" O talk not thus,*' said Jessie, with deep emotion. " I 
came not to see you die, but to do my best to get you well 
again." 

"Never, never shall I recover, Jessie dear. I feel, I 
know, that I am dying. Day by day, almost hour by hour, 
do I see the shadows lengthening around me, and coming 
closer towards me. Arid mine is not a sun-dial whose 
shadow can go ten degrees backward. But grieve not 
thus. I indeed feel keenly to leave you aM; to bid fare- 
well to life, in the first flush of my marriage joy — ^to leave 
my noble William, whom I love so fondl/, and pass away 
into darkness and silence ; but for myself, I grieve not, and 
fear not. My mind is made up now. For a time I shrank 
back and prayed for life ; but now, now, I am quite ready 
to die.*' 

Jessie could say nothing in reply to words like these; 
she could only weep like the others. 

Turning to William and her mother, the Invalid desired 
them, now that she had got Jessie beside her, to go and 
take some rest. They had indeed need of it. For several 
nights they had both watched by her couch, and by day 
they never left it. 
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''But Miss Melville must be tired with tTBvelling/' said 
William, with his wonted consideration; ''slie had better 
take a little rest first." 

" No, indeed,*' answered Jessie, eagerly ; « I assure you 1 
am quite able to attend here for many hours. Let me, then, 
urge you both to retire.'*- 

They reluctantly obeyed, and the dying girl and friend 
were left alone. 

''Do you feel much pain?'* asked Jessie, as Grace lay 
silent, with her large eyes fixed lovingly on her face. 

" Not now ; I did some days ago, but it is gone. I prayed 
for its departure, that I might die calndy and peacefully, and 
my prayer has been answered. I feel now that I shall sink 
to my rest very tranquilly." 

" May not this rather be a sign that you will be restored ? ** 
suggested Jessie, in hopeful tones. 

" No, no, my dearest tHend ; I cannot be either fiattered 
or deceived on this point. My strength is rapidly and noise- 
lessly ebbing away. Nature has ceased to battle longer; 
and the destroyer, finding no longer any opposition, is doing 
his work kindly-^e/ surely. Finding this to be the case, I 
longed to have you here, to have a few farewell words, and 
receive from you a Scotch convoy. You will not deny mft 
this latter, will you ?" she inquired^ with a smile. " I have 
a long journey before me ; will you not see me safely on the 
way?" 

*' O yes, if Heaven willed it, cheerfully would I go step by 
step by your side all the way through." 

«Ah, impossible," replied the invalid, solemnly. "This 
is a journey which every one must make alone. No friend, 
no companion can travel with a human spirit through the 
dark valley. The dying one's bed may be surrounded with 
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kind, jeaming sympathizers, but they cannot come beyond 
the edge of the thick darkness into which the dying one 
must go. Even those who are travelling through the gloom 
at the same hour travel all apart. Yes, it must be so; we 
must, then, be alone-^^nd yet not alone, for the Father is 
with us." 

Jessie was amazed at the firmness and self-possession 
manifested by Grace in prospect of deaths and more so at the 
beauty and loftiness of her thoughts- Though she had 
known her for several months most intimately, she had never 
perceived in her mental character any of that subUme supe- 
riority which at this moment appeared. She had always 
considered her to be kind, amiable, and intelligent, strong in 
a£Pection, and correct in feeling, but had never seen her dis- 
play any high intellectual powers. She wondered, therefore, 
witli great admiration, when she addressed her in such a 
calm, triumphant manner. 

But both Jessie and ourselves have hitherto seen Grace 
Fergusson under a great disadvantage; we have seen hex 
only under a cloud — a cloud which hopelessly wrapped itself 
around her, and obscured, in a great measure, her character. 
Her love for William Ainslie was a weakness against which 
she wrestled long and vigorously, but without success, and, 
in despair, she yielded up her powers both of body and mind 
to the spelL But now that spell is broken. Her marriage 
with the idol of her heart opened the prison-house in which 
her Acuities had long lain bound, and once more they came 
into play. 

Besides this, Grace was near death ; and how often does 
it happen that an unnatural spiritual insight is developed 
at that dread hour ? Very many, when brought Seuce to &ce 
with the grim king, get the eyes of their understanding 
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opened, and they behold the philosophy of many things 
which they mastered not before. Human life, and moral 
truth, as seen from the view-point of earth's confines, are 
discerned in their fulness and exactitude much more clearly 
than before, and hence the words of the dying are often 
weighty words, and their thoughts lofty thoughts. 

For many days Jessiie Melville watched xilosely by the 
death-bed of Grace, and frequently along with William 
Ainslie, her husband. During all that time, they neither 
by word or look alluded to former things, but both minis^ 
tered with eager and affectionate hands to the object of their 
solicitude. One day Jessie left the sick-room to breathe the 
fresh air a few moments in the garden. She weht down the 
ong stair slowly and musingly, so that she did not t)bserve 
that some one was coming up. Suddenly she lifted up her 
eyes, and beheld Sir William Ainslie before her. He had 
stopped, and was standing gazing at her with astonishment. 
Spell-bound he literally seemed, and wholly unable to move ; 
and the stair being narrow, Jessie could not pass without 
absolutely pushing against him. So there they stood, father 
and daughter, gazing at each other — on his side, with earnest 
bewilderment; on hers, with fear mixed with indignation. 
It was the resemblance she bore to Lady Ainslie that 
puzzled and astonished him. She was the very image of his 
wife, as she appeared in her youthful gracefulness, in the 
springtide of her marriage loveliness, when his heart was 
filled only by her beauty, and beat with the wildest affection 
for her. And who, then, was this that resembled her so 
closely, or was it only a vision that he beheld? He was 
truly bewildered, and could only stand and gaze. 

Jessie felt her situation very uncomfortable, but at this 
moment JLady Ainslie came into the lobby and terminate 
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the scene. Looking up, and seeing Jessie on the stair, in 
the impulse of the moment she called out her name. Over- 
joyed by her sudden appearance, Jessie rushed past the still 
amazed Sir William, and flew into her mother's arms. 
Then both of them perceived the imprudence of their con- 
duct, but it was too late, and Lady Ainslie saw that an 
explanation to her husband was inevitable. 

The baronet, after gazing down upon them for a moment, 
turned slowly round, and continued his assent, and his lady 
hastened to follow him. 

** I will see you again, my love," she whispered, releasing 
her from her embrace ; " but first I must visit poor Grace." 

Lady Ainslie overtook the baronet at the door of the 
sick-room, and in answer to his displeased look, said, with 
some confusion, 

"That is Miss Melville, the governess of Mrs Fergus- 
son's grandchildren." 

He spoke not, but an angry cloud lowered on his brow. 
The name — Jessie — had evidently discovered to him who 
she was, and apparently he was anything but gratified; 
but this was not the time or place for remark, and in silence 
they entered the room of death. I ts sacredness and solemnity 
chased away for the time all but awe-inspiring thoughts, and 
as the baronet and his wife gazed on the dying Grace, the 
matter was forgotten by both. 

Not long after this, on a beautiful evening, when the 
sunlight was mellow and golden, and beauty and silence 
rested on the face of nature, the inmates of the Grange 
were assembled to witness the last moments of the young 
wife. The dying one had herself requested them to come, 
for she felt that the sun of her existence was as near the 
horizon as the bright orb of day which now lay broad and 
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fiiU over the gates of the west. And yet, to an observer, 
death did not seem so near at hand as sometime before. 
Grace appeared stronger, her voice was clearer, her eye 
brighter, and her cheek redder. Alas! this was but the 
prelude to the change — the last brightening flicker of the 
taper ere it finally went out. Others might take these as 
tokens for good, and think they meant a reviving of the 
wom^ut frame ; but she^ while also taking them as tokens 
for good, knew they meant something very different and 
very opposite. By her their import was not misinterpreted, 
and she rejoiced that she would be enabled to converse with 
those she loved, as she was parted from them. 

On one side of the bed was her husband, and on the 
other her youthful friend ; while at the foot stood her mother 
— all three looking on with tearful eyes and throbbing 
hearts. 

" What a lovely hour to die in !" murmured Grace, as 
she gazed through the open window, from which a wide and 
glowing prospect was beheld. Hill and dale, wood and 
field, were bathed in a flood of soft evening sunlight, and 
the air was balmy with the fragrance of ten thousand 
flowers. 

Both William and Mrs Fergusson were too much over, 
powered to make any reply to Grace's last words, but Jessie's 
mind rose to the sublime scene she was contemplating. At 
first, when called to stand by Grace's death-bed, excitement 
confused her mind, and prostrated her faculties; but the 
composed demeanour, and high-toned sentiments of the 
departing girl, dissipated her dread, and her strong heroic 
mind could now calmly view the scene, and respond to the 
remarks which Grace made. She understood her thoroughly 
now ; and as she cherished the same views of human things. 
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Mid the same aspirations after beauty and truth, she felt 
animated by Grace's spirit, and was indeed prepared to give 
her a Scotch convoy^* as the d^^ing one had beautitulljr 
expressed it. 

'•'' It is, indeed, a blessing to leave the world surrounded 
hj such a splendid scene,'' answered she; ^Mt robs death 
of half its terrors; the outward beauty and repose is re* 
fleeted on the mind, and gives it somewhat of its delightful 
calmness. I, too, should like to die at the time of a summer 
sunset But tell me, my dear, dear Grace, do you feel quite 
happy in the prospect of death ?^-^is your descending sun 
free from all clouds ?" 

" No, nor do I wish it. Which is the most beautiful and 
gorgeous natural sunset — ^that which lights up the western 
sky with a red, fiery, cloudless glow, or that which covers 
it with a cloudy splendour ? — not a splendour which the sun 
shines through, but one which surrounds and encircles him ? 
We all know that it is the latter. And so with a human 
sunset. It is unseemly to see all doubts and fears, all ap- 
prehensions and perplexities, vanish on this side time ; but 
let these cluster thick around the down-golng orb, and let a 
strong, unwavering faith resolve them into fleecy gold-tipped 
surroundings, and they give glory to the scene. So sur- 
rounded is my descending sun. No dark troubled storm* 
clouds are there ; neither are there any clouds before it ; but 
on aU sides the mists and uncertainties which belong to 
mortality are congregated — many of them, however, now 
fleecy and thin, and all illuminated more or less by the light 
of a blessed future.'* 

• A Scotch convoy, or as it would be more properly termed, a 
Kelso coDToy, consists in seehig a friend or visitor to the threshold 
of bis bouse, bat going no £fu*ther. 
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Jessie glanced at William to see if he was as amazed and- 
gratified as herself by these dying reflections. He was truly 
astonished. Never had Grace appeared so lovely, so attrac* 
tive as now, when she lay breathing out her young life ia 
noble utterances. Sad and painful as was the scene, he felt 
constrained to say within himself — " It is good ta be here- 
Surely this is none other than the gate of heaven." 

Jessie was satisfied. She saw that he both wondered and 
admired, though for the time his fine manly nature waa 
prostrated, and he could not respond to the remarks of his 
dying wife. With Jessie it was ditterent. The grandeur 
of the moment, and its surpassing solemnity, overcame her 
woman's weakness, and gave a sort of inspiration to her 
mind, which, quickened by strong affection, became pre- 
pared to supply comfort and support to the dying one at the 
terrible moment of dissolution. 

That moment was now rapidly drawing near. The utter., 
ance of the last words had completely exhausted Grace, and 
she knew that strength would never again return j yet was 
she anxious to take another farewell of them all before she* 
was finally unable. 

*' Mother," she whispered, " in a few moments more I shall 
be unable to speak. Receive my last good-bye. Let Jessie 
be your daughter now ; she is every way better than the one 
you are losing." 

Poor Mrs Fergusson, weejung as only mothers can weep^ 
kissed her daughter, and enfolded her in. a last, long em» 
brace. 

" William," continued Grace, turning to her husband*. 
" our heavenly Father has not willed our union to be long. 
Let us both bow to His decree. Farewell for time — we shall 
meet again ;'* and she bent on him a look of ardent^ speedu 
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less love. He would have spoken an adieu, but could not. 
He silently pressed her to his heart, and << lifted up his voice 
and wept." 

To Jessie she now turned, and, as well as she was able, 
spoke her gratitude and thanks to that matchless girl for alt' 
her kindness to her. These- leave-takings were the las^ 
efforts nature could make.. She could now? neither move nor 
speak, but the eye showed that she was perfectly conscious, 
and retained all her menial powers. 

She looked fixedly at her friend — and, as Jessie thought, 
pleadingly. She had now plainly entered the valley, and 
wanted her thoughts directed to consoling dwelling-places. 
Bending down to her ear, Jessie whispered — 

" ' Fear not, for I am with thee ; be not dismayed, for I 
am thy God. I will strengthen thee, yea, I will help thee, 
yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand ot\ my righteous- 
ness.* " 

A smile of joy lighted up the face of the departing girl as 
she listened to the divine words. Jessie had rightly inter- 
preted her desire. She wished parting words of comfort, and 
what could be better than the sublime promises and hopes of 
the Bible ? Jessie laid her head close to that of Grace, and,, 
at intervals, repeated the following joyful texts : — 

"*He shall deliver thee in six troubles, yea, in seven 
there shall no evil touch thee.' 

" ' The Lord thy God is mighty ; He will save thee. He will 
rejoice over thee with joy v He will rest in his love. He will 
joy over thee with singing.' 

"'In my Father's house are many mansions. I go ta 
prepare a place for you ;. and will come again and receive 
jou to myself, that where I am there ye may be also.' 

«( « The sun shall be no more thy light by day, neither for 
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brightoess shall the moon give light unto thee; but the 
Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and thj God 
ihj glory.' 

'''Thy gun shall no more go down, neither shall thy 
moon withdraw itself; for the Lord shall be thine everlast* 
ing light, and the days of thy mourning shall be ended.' 

'' ' I'he Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them to living fbuntains of waters, 
and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.' " 

A seraphic smile, at this moment, broke upon Grace's 
countenance, on which a ray of the setting sun brightly 
rested, giving it a hue of more than mortal glory. Another 
instant and it vanished, along with the last breath and the 
last sigh. The smile remained, but the life was gone. 

'' She is dead ! " said William, solemnly. Jessie looked 
out to the far western horizon — ^the sun had set. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

VILLANOUS SCHEMES. 

Two mornings after Grace Fergusson's death, a little, 
middle-aged man might have been seen passing up East 
Register Street, and turning into St James' Square. We 
don*t saj he tons seen, for the Edinburgh folks are not in 
the habit of taking notice of street perambulators. There 
are so many people continually passing and repassing, that 
one more or less is neither missed nor gazed after, unless he 
be a well-known character, continually going about, or one 
having something peculiar about his history, figure, or 
dress. Thus, many years ago, when the infamous Burke and 
Hare were perpetrating their hellish attrocities in that dark? 
grim, forsaken house in the West Port, Daft Jamie was 
missed when he was not as usual seen going about ; and 
very lately, we all know how the gigantic form and fantas- 
tic dress of Gordon Gumming attracted observation, when 
he used to march along Princes Street, or elsewhere. 

But a common-looking person passes quite unheeded 
through the thoroughfares of Auld Reekie ; and so it is very 
likely, that on the morning to which we refer, the gentle- 
man (?), whom we are about to introduce to the reader, was 
particularly observed by nobody as he passed quickly up by 
the end of the Register Office. 

And yet he was somewhat of a noteworthy person in his 

L 
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way. He was dressed in a suit of shining black, wore a white 
neckerchief, carried a stick (not a cane), and was, withal a 
staid, little respectable-looking personage. 

We say respectable-ZooAfi/i^, but when the reader comes to 
know him a bit, he will very likely be of opinion that he t» 
not just a model man, though he has such a decent exterior. 
Examine even his outward man a little narrowly, and you 
will see indications of a questionable interior. He has got a 
pair of sharp grey eyes in his head, which turn slily in all 
directions. His face, too, is sharp, his nose is sharp, his 
features are sharp — ^in fact, he looks sharp altogether. Had 
he not his hat on, you would see that close above his brow, 
where benevolence is said to reside, there is a decided de- 
cline ; and, if you are a phrenologist, and could get his 
cranium examined, you would be clearly of opinion that he 
was clever, but unscrupulous, totally devoid of feeling, had 
little regard for principle, had a keen eye for the main chance, 
and stuck at none of those moral hindrances which most 
people, thank Heaven, consider insurmountable. 

Now, this was just the character of the man we refer to. 
Among his neighbours, however, and by the world, he was 
thought very diflFerently of. Everybody deemed him a civil, 
amiable, just-dealing person ; for he had a smooth, oily way 
of conducting himself— of using honied words and polite 
phrases. Those, however, who knew him intimately or pro- 
fessionally, and could judge somewhat truly of his character, 
deemed him to be a very diflfierent man. 

But we are keeping him too long in the street. He 
passed into one of the common-stair entries in St James' 
Square. The particular entry we will not mention. Suffice 
it to say, that it was not fiir from No. 6, where the Norik 
Briton Newspaper Office lately was. Does the reader ask 
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who this individual was, what he was, and where he lived ? 
He was Mr Daniel Hooker, a lawyer, resident in the village 
of Broomfield, and patronized by Sir William Ainslie 
and neighbouring country gentlemen. For the rest, and 
his connection with this story, let subsequent events 
explain. 

He ascended the stair, and knocked at a door on the 
second flat, on which was painted in neat, little, black 
letters, " Mrs 's Lodgings." 

"Is Mr Robert Fergusson within?" he inquired at the 
girl who opened the door. 

" Yes, sir," was the reply ; and he was immediately 
ushered into a room, in which sat a youngish man at 
bteakfast. 

"Hooker, by all that's gracious!" exclaimed the youth, 
when he caught sight of his visitor. 

" Well, Bob, how do you do ? " said Hooker. " I thought 
I should catch you ere you went out this morning, and I 
have not been mistaken." 

" Have you come to town this morning ? " 

"No, but last night late; and I knew it was no use to 
call here then." 

"Oh, you thought I would be out — as usuaL Know, 
then, most immaculate brother-in-law of mine, that you 
were mistaken. I had a party here last night; that ac- 
counts for the confusion you see. 

"Well, I should not have thought you in spirits for 
company after your late disappointment. 

" You refer to Miss Fergusson's marriage ? Well, I must 
confess that was a disappointment ; though, after all, I could 
hardly expect a young girl like her to be long unmarried." 

" Welly now, I think you had some cause for even that 
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thought. You know cne offer at least which she re* 
fused." 

*^ Yes, / was certainly rejected ; but the reason, I have no 
doubts was, that some rumours of mj character reached her. 
You know, Dan, mj character, like that of somebody not fin* 
oif, cannot stand a very minute investigation." 

" Thank you ; you are complimentary this morning." 

^< Not a bit. If the coat does not fit you, don't put it on. 
It certainly does not harmonize with the glossy black one you 
have got on your back at this moment; but your coat, 
Hooker, is like your manner — it gives no index of the man." 

" Well, your plainness of speech I forgive, seeing that you 
are my brother-in-law," said Hooker with a meek expression 
of countenance. 

^^ Oh, don't let the relationship make you suffer an unjust 
insinuation," replied the other. " If it is true, it is not less 
true because it is spoken by your brother-in-law ; and if it is 
false, it is no less injurious or offensive, because uttered by 
so near a relation. But why should we waste words-on this 
point ? You and I know each other thoroughly, and know 
exactly what stuff we are made o£ None of us have much 
to boast of; the greatest difference between us being, that 
my bad character is generally known, while yours is not. 
Between ourselves, however, we need not beat about the 
bush. With you I am plain Bob Fergusson, the rake and 
gambler ; with me, you are Daniel Hooker, the — unprincipled 
lawyer." 

" And does Bob Fergusson mean to tell his acquaintances 
the opinion he has formed of Daniel Hooker ? " asked the 
latter, in a quiet yet anxious tone. 

" O, no," replied Fergusson, carelessly. " This would do 
me no manner of good earthly. If you can maintain your 
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present good character in the eyes of the florid, it would be 
poor spite in me to break it. You may consider yourself 
perfectly safe on that point, so &r as I am concerned." 

Hooker looked relieved. He was afraid of the rattling, 
careless manner of Bob Fergusson, who, though not practi- 
cally a whit better than the lawyer, was not, like him, 
hypocritical. For Daniel Hooker was one who had faithiully 
obeyed Hamlet's unsound advice to his mother — he had 
assumed a virtue which he did not possess, and was, therefore, 
liable at any moment to have his true nature detected. 

The lawyer resumed the conversation by saying — " Let 
us come back, however, to this marriage. You must, of 
course, have considered it a final blow to your hopes of 
inheriting the Grange ?" 

" Well, to tell you the truth, my hopes in this direction 
were never very great. Even had Grace Fergusson not 
married, she would, doubtless, live as long as me ; or if she 
died before me, she would, in all probability, make a legal 
settlement of her affairs ; and so, any way you take it, my 
chance was small. Seeing this, I counted little upon it, 
and am, therefore, not much disappointed." 

" Quite right. Then the turn of the wheel in your &vour 
would prove a most joyful surprise to you ? " 

^'No doubt of that; but of this there is no likelihood.-* 
'^Perhaps more than you imagine,*' said Hooker signifi- 
cantly. 

Fergusson looked fixedly at him; there was a slight 
smile on his face, which showed he had something to com- 
municate. 

" What do you mean ? " said Bob. 

^^ Grace Fergusson is dead!" said the lawyer slowly, yet 
laconically. 
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^^Dead!'' repeated Fergusson, and sprang upfix>m hi* 
chair. " When or how did she die ? " 

^< She took ill on her way home on the marriage daj, and 
died last Tuesday night about sunset.'* 

" Whew !" whistled Bob, with joyftil wonder. " Then the 
Grange is mine, the Grange is mine,*' he said, and he began 
to dance about the room. 

"Stop a bit, lad," said Hooker, with a malicious smile; 
" don't rejoice too soon ; she left a will," 

"Confound it,'* returned Fergusson, stopping short, and 
throwing himself dejectedly into his seat. " Why did you 
not say so at first ? What*s the use of raising a fellow to 
such an elevated pitch, and then dashing him down again ? 
Who gets the estate, then ?'* 

" Her husband, young Ainslie, is the person named in the 
wiU.'* 

" Of course, I need scarcely have asked. Then what did 
you mean by talking significantly of the wheel turning in 
my favour ? " 

" I meant a great deal,** said Hooker, looking to see if 
the door was shut. Then approaching his chair close to 
Bob's, he whispered — " The will is in my possession.*' 

"Oh, you made it, did you! But how can this serve 
me ? Can you suppress it ? ** 

" That is a matter for consideration," replied the cautious 
lawyer; "and it is to consult with you about it that I 
am now here." 

" But is it at all possible ?** said Bob. 

" I think it is : but you shall hear. A day or two after 
the marriage, Ainslie drove his wife over to Broomfieid Park, 
where they stayed for a little while. One day she came 
alone to my ofiice, and hurriedly inquired if I could draw 
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out a will for her. Of course, Bob, I could not say no, 
though I guessed you would suffer by it. Well, the will, 
leaving her estate real and personal to William rAinslie, 
was legally made, witnessed, and signed. She left it in 
my care, informed me that no one knew of it, and begged 
me not to disclose its existence except in the event of her 
death, when I was to produce it for the benefit of her hus- 
band. She had no idea, of course, that Bob Fergusson was 
my brother-in-law, or she might have hesitated to put so 
much in my power ; and never dreaming that I could have 
any inducement to keep back the document, she most un- 
suspiciously left the matter solely in my hands. You un- 
derstand the thing now ?" 

" Perfectly," answered Bob. *' But what about the 
witnesses ? Won't they blab ?" 

'^ I. think not. One of them, at least, can't; and the other 
won't, or rather dare not. One was my housekeeper, who 
fortunately died last week ; the other is a poacher, who 
happened to be legally consulting me as to a threatened 
prosecution by Sir William, when Grace called. His 
silence I can secure, for he is in my power." 

"All seems, then, sailing fair for me," said Fergusson. 
" Of course, there can be no hesitation as to the course to 
pursue. The will must be withheld." 

" Ahem ! — ^yes, certainly, if— if " 

" If I make it worth your while, you mean ?" added Bob. 
" Well, let us not waste time on this point. What are your 
demands ?" 

" The estate is worth three thousand a-year," said Hooker^ 

*•• 80 I believe," answered Bob ; " yet what is your sum ?" 

" Five thousand poundsi," replied Hooker, bluntly. 

<^ Can't be done," was the cool, decided rejoinder. 
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"Can't? and why not?" inquired the lawyer, with 
surprise. 

" Because I consider it too much. A fifth of the sum ie 
sufficient, — and one thousand pounds it shall be." 

"Hardly, unless I consent," said Hooker, with a dry 
sneer. " I believe I am the person to name the sum in this 
transaction?" 

"Not at all," returned Bob; "I am the paying party, 
and have a right to say what I consider just. You under- 
stand the meaning I attach to the last word. The sum I 
have named is, in my opinion, sufficient for the service 
rendered. It shall, therefore, be neither more nor less." 

" You forget that I have the power to frustrate the whole 
scheme, by quietly putting the will into young Ainslie*8 
hands," said the lawyer, drily. 

" No, I don't forget it. But this you will not do." 

"And why?" 

" For three sufficient reasons, as Rob Roy . says. First, 
Daniel, for auld lang syne; second, for the guid wife that 
did once sit at hame ayont the fire, and mak some mixture 
in our bluid ; and thirdly, and lastly. Lawyer Hooker, be- 
cause you have a respect for your character in Broomfield, 
which you know would not be worth a moment's purchase 
after you delivered up the will to William Ainslie." 

" I thought you said but now that I might consider my- 
self safe on that point so far as you were concerned ?" 

"So I did, but I gave you the reason: I then saw no 
object in betraying you. This object would be fully supplied 
if you did what you hint at, and be assured I should feel 
no hesitation in having my revenge." 

Hooker saw he was fiiirly in Bob's power, and was en- 
raged at his helpless situation; nevertheless, he was re- 
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solved to '<do" him by some means or other, and for the 
present feigned to consent to his terms. 

<'You are really too hard upon me, Bob," he said, gra- 
ciously, after a pause. '•*' However, I see I am in your hands, 
and must submit. For a thousand pounds, then, I am ready 
to put the will into your possession." 

" That is a very sensible resolution, Daniel ; be sure that 
on my side the compact will be fulfilled." 

" You had better be out immediately to take possession," 
suggested Hooker ; <' at all events, I shall expect an invita- 
tion to the Grange very soon." 

" I shall not disappoint you. When does the funeral take 
place ? I suppose I must attend it, for decency's sake." 

" On Monday, I understand ; but you will likely receive 
an invitation, if they have your address." 

"If one is sent, it will come to Gibb's Hotel : that is the 
only address they know. But are you for o6P that jou have 
seized your hat ? " 

" Yes, I must go," said the lawyer, who had now risen. 
" Our little business was the only thing that brought me to 
Edinburgh: as that is so amicably settled, I shall return 
to-day." 

And the two callous scoundrels parted, having thus ar- 
ranged, without compunction, and ap{>arently with no mis- 
givings, the villanous scheme for defrauding William 
Ainslie of his wife's legacy. 

To explain the foregoing, it is necessary to inform the 
reader that this Robert Fergusson was the son of Colonel 
Fergusson's half-brother. In Colonel Fergusson's will, it 
was provided, that, should his daughter Grace die before she 
came of age, or die intestate, leaving no issue, the estate 
should devolve to his half-nephew. This young man became 
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wild and dissipated ; and now, when he is introduced to the 
reader, he is occupationless, and subsisting, as best he may, 
on an annuity of fifty pounds left him by his father. He 
had got a good education, and studied for the law, but grew 
tired of such dry work. One of his fellow law.students was 
Daniel Hooker, who married his only sister, and carried 
her away to Broomfield, where he commenced business. In 
less than one year, however, she died ; but the brothers-in- 
law had kept up a regular intimacy, and, on more than one 
occasion, had been successful in accomplishing certain 
ne&rious schemes which the wily lawyer had devised. 

The best thing about Bob Fergiisson was his contempt 
for hypocrisy. He neither tried nor desired to pass himself 
off for a better man than he was ; and, consequently, every 
one who knew him at all was aware of his want of principle 
and loose way of life. Generally speaking, he was heartless 
and selfish ; yet, in the abstract, he was generous and good- 
natured. Under proper training, he might have been a very 
different character; but being early left to his own guidance, 
he never left off" sowing his wild oats. Hence the alacrity 
with which he entered into Hooker's views regarding the 
suppression of Grace Fergusson's will. 

But though a match for the lawyer in cleverness and 
clear-sightedness, he was no match for him in cunning. He 
well knew that his brother-in-law was deceitful in the ex- 
treme ; but, frank and open himself he could not personally 
realize it so as to circumvent him. We have just seen that 
he got beyond Hooker in the matter of the compenscUion 
sum ; but the latter had already conceived a plan for bleeds 
ing him much more copiously, and, if the truth must be 
told, it was to get it executed that he hastened from £din« 
burgh. 
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On the evening of the same daj, if we take a peep into his 
office, we shall see him writing verj^ busilj at his desk. He 
is evidently copying some document, for a large sheet of 
parchment, which has been folded, lies before him, on which 
he looks every now and then, and again writes. 

In a short time the door of the inner room in which he sat 
was opened, and a tall, rough-looking fellow entered. 

" Good evening, Joe," said the lawyer, looking up for a 
moment. *•' Be good enough to take a seat. I shall speak to 
you presently." 

The new comer did as he was desired. He sat down on 
one of the high stools on the opposite side of the desk, folded 
his arms across his chest, and looked keenly at Hooker, 
who continued at his task. While the one writes, and the 
other waits, let us describe the appearance, and from that, 
in some degree, the character of the individual whom the 
lawyer had called Joe. 

He was a strong, firmly built man, in the prime of life, 
with bushy red whiskers, and a profusion of uncombed red 
hair. His eye was neither very large nor very small, but 
intelligent. The expression on his &ce was a shrewd and 
knowing one. His natural air was evidently easy and 
careless, but, at present, it was partially constrained, as 
if from fear. To look at him, one would think he was 
a reckless, unsettled being, who knew well enough what 
he was about, yet was willing to become a tool or accom- 
plice of any designing knave, or in any desperate erfter- 
prise. 

Hooker at length finished his work, and, looking up, 
found Joe's keen observing eyes fixed on his face. The 
lawyer did not exactly like the look. It betokened more 
intelligence than he deemed desirable. 
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"You remember signing a paper here not long ago?" 
said the lawyer to his visitor. 

"Perfectly well,*^ answered Joe. "It was a will I 
guess ?" 

Hooker looked annoyed. He did not expect thfit the man 
he intended to make his instrument was so shrewd^ He saw, 
at a glance, he would have to trust him further tljian he 
intended. 

" And whose will do you suppose it was ?" 
" Why, Mrs Ainslie's, to be sure. Didn't I see her sig^l it ? " 
<< Oh ! of course ; I foigot that. But everything tkat is 
signed and witnessed is not a wlli." 

" That may be," returned Joe ; " but this was a will at 
any rate, for I heard it read." 

" The devil you did !'* exclaimed Hooker, sitting bolt up- 
right on his stool, and regarding his visitor with a look of 
dissatisfied astonishment. 
" How could that be ?" he continued. 
" Why, easily enough," answered the other. "When the 
lady came in, you sent me to the outer office ; but the door 
being ^'ar, and every thing quiet, I heard you read it over 
after you had written it." 

" Then you know what was in it ?" 
"I do." 

" Hum ! And have you mentioned it to any one ?" 

" I have not. You requested me, and so did the lady, if 
yoi;^ remember, to say nothing about it ; and I flatter my- 
self Joe Stewart is the man to keep his word." 

" That is well," resumed the lawyer, and mused for some 
moments, as if reflecting on the course to be adopted. At 
last he said, looking stedfastly at Joe — "Can I trust 

YOU ?" 
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The week following, Bob Fergusson took possession of the 
Grange, and William Ainslie returned once more to Broon>. 
field Park. According to promise, the new laird sent for 
his brother-in-law, put a thousand- pound bill into his hand, 
and in return received the false will, which he immediately 
destroyed, thinking that all traces of the fraudulent trans* 
action were thereby annihilated. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

▲ BUSINESS T&AKSACTION. 

The death of his son's wife was a terrible blow to Sir 
William Ainslie. Though William had at length con- 
sented to consummate his dearlj^herished plans, death 
had stepped in at the very hour of his triumph, and hope* 
lessly frustrated them. Scarcely had the Grange received an 
Ainslie for its master, ere it passed away into other hands, 
and with it all hope of that county preponderance which 
had been the dream of the baronet's life. Bitterly did he 
regard that stroke of Providence which fell so severely on 
his worldly plans, and laid them ruthlessly in the dust. 
From the moment that the intelligence of Grace*s death 
reached Broomfield Park he became moody and sullen ; and 
the arrival at the Grange of Robert Fergusson, the heir-at- 
law, to take possession of the estate, did not by any means 
Allay his vexation. 

To add to these numerous misfortunes, the position of 
his son with regard to Jessie Melville was another fruitful 
|ource of annoyance. Immediately after he returned with 
jLiady Ainslie to Broomfield Park, on the day when he 
t ncountered Jessie on the stairs, he drew from his wife the 
whole history of the sacrifice which the young folks had 
nade. She thought it best to lay the whole matter before 
him, since the discovery of Jessie's presence at the Grange 
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would otherwise have appeared to bim singular and sus- 
picious. She thought, too, that the knowledge of the noble 
deed would create in his heart fiivourable thoughts of the 
young girl, and cause him to look upon her not only with- 
out displeasure, but with admiration. 

Possibly Lady Ainstie's idea might have been verified 
had Grace lived, for Sir William would then have judged 
the matter impartially, and his really generous mind must 
have eventually appreciated the heroic, self-denying deed, 
and led him to admire and respect the doer of it. But as 
it now was, the baronet's knowledge of the affair was most 
unfortunate. That which had before puzzled him in Wil» 
llam's conduct was now amply explained, and he felt that 
nothing could now prevent the marriage — a marriage against 
which his proud spirit rebelled as much as ever. Since he 
had seen Jessie, and been struck with her unaccountable 
resemblance to Lady Ainslie, he felt how dangerous a girl of 
her appearance was to a susceptible heart. And then he 
had William's own word for believing that their mutual love 
was as strong as ever ; and now that the only barrier which 
they themselves considered stood in the way of their union 
was removed, he saw at once that no remonstrance of his 
would prevent it. 

And yet the more he thought of it, the more distasteful 
and undesirable did such a marriage appear. Every feel- 
ing of his aristocratic soul rose up against it ; and the result 
was that he resolved, by some plan or other, to render it 
impossible. But what plan could he adopt P This point he 
could not resolve to his satisfaction, even after many days 
of cogitation. Not that any moral difficulty stood in his 
way. So determined was he to prevent the marriage, that 
he was prepared to go the length of crime to secure his 
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object ; but not being very fertile at concocting a plan, he 
was unable to fix upon anything feasible. In this strait, 
however, he bethought him of Daniel Hooker, the lawyer. 
Hooker, he thought, was just a person to counsel and assist 
him. He thought he could trust him, for he had already 
managed several of his affairs, and found him faithful to his 
interests ; besides, he had noticed his inordinate love of gain, 
and rightly imagined that, for a strong pecuniary considera- 
tion, he would be ready to further his views. So one after- 
noon, after having spent the whole of the morning in his 
room, brooding over the subject, he walked down to the 
village, and entered Hooker's inner office, to the terror of 
the knavish lawyer, who dreaded that some knowledge of 
the will had transpired. He was, however, set at rest on 
this point, and listened with much deference and attention 
to the baronet's story. 

The lawyer was, as we have said, a sharp man. He, 
therefore, in a few moments, comprehended the matter, and 
knew exactly what Sir William desired. After the baronet 
had done> he sat for a little silently mtising, then said — 
" You wish the girl out of the way, Sir William ?» 

^ That is my desire," returned the baronet. 

"It is a dangerous affair to enter upon," resumed the 
lawyer. 

"I am perfectly aware of that," answered Sir William^ 
** and am, therefore, willing to reward well, him who performs 
it." 

" In these days of railways and electric telegraphs, it is 
almost impossible to succeed in such a ticklish undertaking. 
Where is the girl now ?" 

^ In £dinburgh. She is a governess in my sister's house- 
hold.^ 
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'^ Hum ! '' mused the lawyer ; ^« that is «t least Ibrtunat^ 
The chance of success is much greater in a laige town like 
Edinburgh than in the country.*' 

" What plan would you propose to follow?" inquired the 
baronet, earnestly. 

*'I can hardly yet say, Sir William," answered Hookec 
'^I confess the glimmerings of a project have seized my 
mind, but I must have time for consideration. You agre% 
Jbowever, to place the matter in my hands ? " 

^*I do, provided that you promise the most inviolable 
secrecy." 

"You may confidently depend upon me. It will be ai 
much for my interest as yours that a perfect concealment of 
the business be effected, since the discovery of it would be 
a very ugly matter for me. You likewise authorize me ie 
count upon liberal cash supplies, if necessary ? " 

**• I have already expressed myself clearly on this bead. 
The service being an important one, I am ready to pay well 
for it." 

"In that case. Sir William, I think the thing may be 
done; only, at present, I cannot explain how. To-morrow, 
if convenient, I shall wait upon you at the Hall, and 
acquaint you with my plan. 

"Don't be beyond that, then," said the baronet; "fori 
confess I am anxious to know what way you intend to 
proceed." 

So saying. Sir William departed, being bowed out of the 
office by the obsequious lawyer. No sooner was he gone, 
than Hooker re-entered his inner room, shut the door, and 
began chuckling and rubbing his hands with great satis- 
&ction. 

"This is a capital spec," he muttered to himself. ^JT 
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I can but manage my cards, I may here play a roost lucra- 
tive game. Let me see. What o'clock is it P Half-past 
seven. Ay, I shall go to work immediately." 

He rung a small hand-bell, and a boy appeared from the 
outer office. 

*' Peter, you know where Joe Stewart lives ? '* 

" Yes, sir ; on the edge of the Common," answered the 
lad, smartly. 

" Just run along, and tell him I wish to see him directly." 

" Yes, sir," said the boy, and olF he set with brisk alacrity, 
glad, no doubt, to get a scamper in the open air, under 
God's blue sky, where every living thing rejoices. 

In a quarter of an hour Joe entered Hooker's presence, 
with all the ease and familiarity which association in crime 
ever imparts. Joe*s was a free and easy nature at any 
rate, and in almost all situations he was cool and collected. 
Before we go any further, it may be as well to tell the 
reader something about Joe, since he is destined to bear a 
prominent part henceforth in the incidents of this story. 

His parents kept the principal gate, leading to a gentle- 
man's mansion. The gentleman's name we will not give, 
nor the name of his estate. He had one son — only one— 
the same age as Joe. When they were boys they were in- 
separable companions — ^in fact, Joe was more about the 
mansion-house than the lodge. The young gentleman being 
weakly, he was educated at home, and Joe got lessons along 
with him to bear him company. His parents expected tiiat 
the great folks would get their son into a situation suitable 
to the tastes they had given the boy ; but when the youths 
were sixteen years of age the family removed to London, 
and Joe went back to the lodge. He had not learned to 
work, and his occupation at the Hall gave him no taste for 
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it; 80 he roamed idly about, a burden to his parents. Is 
process of time these parents died, and Joe was forced to do 
something; for, although he could not work, he exporiencedf 
all those wants which render work necessary — that is to saj^ 
he required food, clothing, and housing like other people* 
What, then, did Joe do ? Why, just what a great many in 
a similar situation do — he took to poaching, and other things 
which the law of the land say is improper; in feet, be 
depended for his subsistence on fishing, hunting, and other 
things which did not require regular or severe work. Now, 
it may be easily supposed that the life Joe led was not 
particularly fiivourable for his moral nature. Whatever 
might have been the natural excellence of his disposition, 
■uch loose, lawless habits were sure to blast it, and accord* 
ingly they did. Joe was decidedly clever, but had no greafr 
respect for principle ; and was willing, at any time, to engage 
in enterprises which, to say the least of them, were illegal 
and criminal, if thereby he might make a little money 
without having to toil for it. 

The gentleman whose culpable conduct placed Joe in this 
idle, aimless position, learning that the young lad had been* 
poaching on his grounds, wanted to mend matters by send- 
ing him to jail, whereby, assuredly, he would have finished 
his education as well as commenced it; but Joe, being- 
warned of what was preparing for him, took leg-bail for 
his honesty, and decamped. He spent the next few years 
in Edinburgh, not much to his profit; but finding in time 
that the city, large as it was, was too small for him, and 
got too hot to hold him, he removed once more to the 
country, and got into a lonely cottage by himself, on the 
border of Broomfield Common. Here he plied his old trade 
of poaching, and waa like to- be bothered by Sir WilliaiBt 
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Alnslie, whose hares and pheasants he was making rather 
free with. Having reason to suppose that the haronet had 
given instructions to Lawyer Hooker to proceed against him, 
he was in that worthy's office, trying to persuade him to 
refrain, when young Mrs Ainslie came to get her will made, 
and he had the good fortune to become one of the witnesses. 

Daniel Hooker — sharp Daniel — marked the man, and 
saw he might prove useful. He therefore managed to 
keep the fangs of the law from fastening on him, yet, at 
the same time, kept its jaws continually open within an 
inch of his throat, the better to render him obedient and 
pliable. For a time, therefore, Joe's natural, cool, careless 
manner was disturbed in the presence of Lawyer Hooker, but 
this soon passed away. The matter of the new will, by 
which Daniel '••did" Bob Fergusson, gave him a pull upon 
Hooker, and he was no longer afraid of him. The moment 
Hooker made him art and part in the nefarious business, 
he lost his hold of him, and in return placed himself in hit 
power. Hence we find him entering the lawyer's office 
with his usual coolness and freedom of manner. 

Before the conference opened between the two worthies, 
a client came in on important business, and Joe was des- 
patched to the outer office to wait there. He sat down 
near the door, in the hope that he might again "hear of 
something to his advantage ;" but Daniel came and shut the 
thick door, through which no sounds could now come. Joe 
had, therefore, to content himself with looking about him, 
since he had nothing better to do; and this great feat he 
could accomplish without observation, for no one happened 
to be in the outer office but himself at the time. Peter 
had not yet got his open-air scamper over ; he was evidently 
in no hurry to return to his high stooL 
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As Joe sat casting his eyes from one corner ta another, 
a bright thought struck him. He pulled a bit of soft putty 
from his pocket, and took an exact impression of the 
locks in the outer and inner doors. 

** This may be useful," he muttered to himself, as he ex- 
amined the forms into which the pliable stuff had been 
moulded. " I should like to get hold of that will," he con- 
tinued. *' Gad, what a hold I should have of Hooker with 
such a document in my possession ! I shall see if I cannot 
lay my hands on it some of these nights. I noticed the 
drawer into which he put it." 

Scarcely had Joe got the pieces of putty carefully into 
his pocket, when Peter came in breathless, and with a fine 
rosy face, caught with running over the Common. Not 
long after, the inner door opened, and the gentleman de- 
parted, when Joe once more stepped into the sanctum, and 
he and the lawyer were again alone. 

" Take a seat, Joe," said Hooker; " I have got somethii^ 
to say to you, and you may as well rest yourself while we talk." 

" Not a bad advice, Mr Hooker," said Joe, swinging him- 
self lazily on to a stool, and placing his arms in the old 
position across the chest. *' Now I'm ready for you ; what'a 
in the wind to-night ?" 

" Well, Joe, you are getting lucky now," said the lawyer 
jocosely. " I have got scent of a nice job for you — a good 
living for doing almost nothing." 

"The very thing for me," answered Joe, nodding com- 
placently. " But allow me to doubt your words, Mr Hooker. 
This is not just the age of sinecures, except, perhaps, among 
government herihs-^there, I grant you, a man may have a 
good living for doing almost nothing ; but for a poor wretch 
like me there is no such luck." 
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"• Don't despair, Joe, mj boy ; luck often eomes when teast 
expected.'* 

'* Maybe so," returned Joe ; " but I guess "you have not 
sent for me to-night to discuss fate or destiny with me. 
Just come away, then, with the real thing, and leave these 
matters to philosophers." 

Thus admonished. Hooker thought it best to be laconi- 
cally explicit. " You know young Ainslie, of course ?" h« 
began. 

Joe only nodded. Such a thing, he thought, was not worth 
replying to in words. 

'* He loves a young girl about Edinburgh. As she is poor, 
and of mean birth, Sir William is furioua against it. He 
sees, however, that the son is determined, and wants the girl 
removed out of his way." 

'' O, he wants to provide her with a husband, does he ?*' 
said Joe, composedly. 

^' I'm afraid that plan won't answer,'* replied the lawyer. 
<< The girl is as high-minded as she is poor, and would run 
ehy ; besides, she loves Ainslie to distraction, and would not 
consent to marry another man. The baronet's object will be 
accomplished if she is disposed of in any way." 

" And do you call that nothing ?" answered Joe, with a 
sneer. ''Why, it's a hanging or banishment affair at the 
V€ary least." 

"O, not at all," said Hooker; "we would not propose 
anything like murder." 

'< Murder !" exclaimed Joe, starting Irom his seat, and for 
once fairly roused. " No, I should think you did not," he 
continued, in a calmer tone ; " at least, I should not advise 
you to come with such a proposal to me. I'm bad enough, 
but not pet ready to become a hired assassin." 
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"I tell you such a thing was never in our thoughts,'* 
said Daniel ; '' we onlv want to keep her in seclusion, under^ 
the charge of a faithful individual — ^yourself^ for instance." 

" I see ; and should a discovery be made ?" 

'^ Well, of course, that would be awkward ; but I would 
do my best to clear you." 

'* And what does the baronet propose to offer for such a 
perilous service ?" 

" Two hundred a-year ; a hundred and fifty for yourself^ 
and fifty for the girl's support." 

"•It is a good offer — a tempting offer ; and I would not 
care to risk it," said Joe, after a pause, during which he had 
been reflecting deeply. 

'^ You had better make it a city business," suggested the. 
lawyer. ^^ It could be done more quietly, and with less risk 
of discovery, in Edinburgh than in the country." 

" That's just what I mean to do," returned Joe. " I know 
of a snug place in one of the High Street closes, where the 
thing could be done with secrecy." 

" Of course, it will be for your interest to keep the girl in' 
health," said Hooker. " Should anything come over her, 
your situation would slip from you, you know." 

" I understand," replied Stewart ; " and, for the sake of all 
parties, she must not be suffered to have communication 
' with any one but myself, and a certain old woman whom I 
have in my eye for her attendant." 

" Of course not ; it would spoil all to let her speak to 
any one but those engaged in our interest." 

" Then I undertake the business," said Joe, rising. " Any 
time specified ?" 

" Why, no; only the sooner the better.'' 

*' What is the girPs name, and where does she live? ' 
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* She is called Jessie Melville, and is governess with Mn 
Fergusson, No. — Heriot Row.'* 

" Jessie Melville, Mrs Fergusson's, No. — Heriot Row,*' 
muttered Joe slowly, as he noted down the address on a 
slip of paper. Then looking quietly up, he said, '< This day 
week I will be here to report progress." 

"Very good," returned Hooker; "I shall acquaint Sir 
William with the progress already made." 

"I must, however, have a little cash in the meantime, 
said Joe." 

** How much ? ' 

** Fifty pounds. ' 

"Here is the money. Be good enough to give me a 
receipt for it." 

Joe wrote the receipt, pocketed the cash, and departed* 
Hooker, too, left the ofUce, and took his way to the Hall, 
to inform Sir William of the arrangement that had been 
made. And the sum that the worthy lawyer exacted of 
the worthy baronet, for the accomplishment of the villanous 
business, was five hundred per annum. 

Sir William was, however, much relieved. He had the 
prospect of getting Jessie out of William's way, and already 
looked forward hopefully to his son's marriage with the unin- 
tellectual but very rich Lady Mary Hall, the only daughter 
of Sir Alexander Hall of Nethan Bank. 

Poor, foolish, debased Sir William Ainslie. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

JESSIE'S CAPTURE. 

We have seen how the death of Grace Fergusson affected 
Sir William Ainslie — but perhaps it is a more interesting 
question to ask how it affected Jessie and William. For days 
alter the solann event, neither the one nor the other thought 
of how it bore on their relation to each other. The grief, 
ccmsequent on such an affecting occurrence, excluded from 
their minds much of what the marriage had interrupted* But 
this could not last long. By degrees former recollections 
came rushing in, and the prospects of the future opened up 
before them. Ainslie could now rejoice in the sacrifice that 
had been made, since he could again call Jessie his, and 
remember that he had done his duty. Bright and glorious 
as the future seemed ere the engagement was broken off, it 
had now assumed even a more delightful appearance. The 
occurrence of the last few weeks, torturing and trying as it 
was at the time, now became an element in the cup of happi- 
ness. It is ever so. Duty done is eventually good gained. 
Sooner or later every action bears its legitimate fruit. If 
evil, its inherent bitterness is in due time experienced ; and, 
if good, its gracious results are finally manifested. Nor 
could it be otherwise under the moral government of such a 
being as we believe the God of heaven to be. If He is that 
just and beneficent Ruler which Christendom rejoices to 
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believe He is^ and which that old but venerated Book, 
written many hundreds of years ago in Palestine, declares 
Him to be, virtue and generosity must in due time bring 
their reward. A Father, and not a fiend, being at the helm 
of the universe, the beauty of sacrifice and its blessed 
operation must in due time shine forth. This is our strong, 
unwavering faith, and a close observation of what is passing 
around us will ever tend to justify it. 

William Ainslie, then, felt the satisfying infiuence of the 
noble duty he had performed. But, O ! if he was thus re- 
warded, what must Jessie have been? — she who had coib- 
ceived the heroic deed, and wrought so self-denyingly to get 
it accomplished. In the inscrutable providence of Heaven, 
it was decreed that the time of separation between the lovers 
was not, as they anticipated, a life-long matter, nor even long 
continued. Scarcely had the sacrifice been completed, ere 
the occasion tor it was withdrawn. But it had been done— 
literally, effectually done. No divine voice had come forth 
from the clouds to forbid its utter and absolute consummation. 
No ram was found caught in the thicket to become a substi- 
tution. No, the awful ordeal had been rigorously endured ; 
and now that the time of reward had come, how sweet and 
comforting the thoughts of the principal sacrificing one ! 

No communication had, however, taken place between 
the two since they separated by the corpse of the dead 
Grace. Lad^ Ainslie, knowing Jessicas true position, had 
got her back to Edinburgh, even before the funeral of her 
friend, so that she and William had not met again. But 
even if they had, no word of a personal kind would have 
passed between them. William, with his high, pure soul, 
would never have talked of love, even to Jessie, while his 
wife was not yet cold in her shroud. It mattered not how 
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peculiar their circumstances — she wu his wife bj whatever 
means, and the rights of the relationship must be respected. 
Ainslie loved Jessie as dearly as ever, and ardently longed 
to renew the engagement when the fitting time came ; but 
HU that, he felt it would be dishonouring to both to enter, 
even most remotely, on the subject. 

Jessie, on her part, understood and appreciated his con. 
duct. Though no communication had been received from 
him, she intuitively felt that he would return to her and 
renew the engagement. On this point she had no doubt 
whatever. She knew his character and his heart too well 
to think otherwise; and so, waiting patiently, because 
waiting in confidence, she continued to tend carefully the 
little orphans, and feithfully to fill the sphere in which she 
was placed. • 

But a dark cloud again came over the sky of life, and a 
course of trials and hardships was yet to be encountered by 
the devoted pair. Tl:e spirit of evil received permission to 
assail and triumph over them. Our readers know the 
nature of the evil nigh at hand, having been cognizant of 
the plot which a sinful pride had caused to be laid against 
them. 

Autumn had now come — the glorious Autumn of 18 — ; 
and everywhere in the smiling Scottish fields the reapers 
were busy among the yellow corn. The joyous harvest- 
labour was being performed at every farm; the hearts of 
all, both old and young, were mads to rejoice as they saw 
the year crowned with the Creator's goodness, and a horn 
of plenty pouring itself out upon the land. 

But very little of this stirring happy scene was known to 
the dwellers in Edinburgh. A few Irishmen, perambulating 
at early morn or dewy dusk the High Street and the Cow* 
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gate, with hooks beneath their arms, was the only indication 
to the citizens of what was going on without — such of them, 
we mean, as business or dire necessity confined to the 
smoky city. They might, perchance, while walking in the 
Meadows, get a glimpse of the stocks standing in rows in 
the haughs of the Braid Hills ; or when rambling, on Sun- 
day afternoons, over breezy Arthur Seat, mark them dotting 
the fer-off fertile fields of East Lothian ; but little beyond 
this was their experience of the gladdest season of all the 
year. 

On a bright September morning, about the hour of nine, 
the only human being to be seen in Heriot Row was a tall 
man, going slowly along with one or two door-mats over his 
shoulder. He did not go into any of the houses, but was 
evidently keeping account of the numbers as he went alon^ 
for he glanced at every door, and deliberately proceeded on 
his way. 

"When he came to No. — , he paused, and looked narrowly 
at the door-plate. " Ay, it's all right," he muttered ; " there 
is the name at any rate — ^now, to work my way inside." 
Down the stairs went the tall man, and knocked at the area 
door. While he is waiting its opening, we may as well tell 
the reader that, under the elaborate disguise worn by this 
stalwart seller of mats, we, who, like him, " know a thing 
or two," recognise Joe Stewart Need we say that the 
kitchen door at which he is now tapping is that of Mrs Fer- 
gusson ? 

It was opened by our old friend Maggie Johnstone, who^ 
when she saw the huge form of Joe, and the articles of 
merchandise he carried, was about to close it again very 
rudely in his face. Joe divined her intention, however, and 
thrust his leg- within the Hntel, so that when the door 
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swung round, it came rap against his knee. The cunning 
fellow roared ^*' O dear," and dropt plump down on the flags. 
This at once called forth IVIaggie's reproachful sympathy. 
She thought she had lamed him, and felt greatly concerned 
at the catastrophe. Hastily opening the door again, she 
came, and, bending over him, inquired if he was much hurt. 

Joe moaned to perfection, and said he feared he was badly 
wounded, though his limb was as sound and free from pain 
as ever it had been. 

"O what a pity I" ejaculated Maggie, in great distress. 
" I'm sure I didua mean to harm ye." But ye maunna lie 
there; ye maun come into the hoose. Can ye manage to 
dae that, think ye?" 

" I may, with your help, my bonnie lassie," said the sly 
quasi mat-seller, and he looked meekly up in her £ice. 

Maggie stooped down, and gut hold of each arm to assist 
him up, a feat which she nearly effected ; but just as she 
thought him on his feet, down he went again, with another 
well-acted groan. 

The poor girl was now nearly crying with alarm. 
^< Sarah," she exclaimed, along the passage, ^^ come and help 
me in wi' this man." 

Out came the wondering Sarah; and when she saw the 
huge fellow lying helplessly in the area, and Maggie holding 
him, she could only stand still in amazement. 

" What's the matter wi' the man, Maggie ?" she asked. 

<< O, puir fallow, I steekit the door i' his face, and jammed 
bis leg atween it and the cheeks," sobbed Maggie in her 
terror. "Be quick," she continued, "and help me in wi' 
him intil the hoose." 

Thus a^ured, Sarah posted hersel at the other side of 
Joe, and got him once more on his legs. Then the three 
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«taggered along the passage, and made their way into the 
kitchen, where Joe was at length comfortably seated hy the 
fire, and continued to mimic the expression of' a man in 
mortal agony. 

" Could you give me a cup of water ? " he &intly mur- 
mured* 

^ Ay, that we can, and pit a drap whisky in it tae,^' said 
Sarah, who bustled away to get the mixture in question 4 
while Maggie — the luckless Maggie — ^who had wrou^t all 
the mischief, lingered by the chair in which he sat, inquirii^ 
every moment if his leg was any better. 

Joe would not allow that it was till he had swallowed m 
tumbler, one-half of which was composed of the best Glen* 
livit ; but after that he thought it felt scarcely so dreadfiU. 

<' It's jist a dirl on the bane," said Sarah, " and there 
can be naething waur at the time ; but it sune gangs awa« 
I wager in a quarter o' an hour ye'll hardly find it." 

*' I'm shure I wus ye may be richt," responded Maggie* 
" This will learn me no to shut the door in onybody's face 
again. Is't settlin ony thing now, lad, think ye ?'' 

"Well, I dare say it is scarcely so painful," answered 
Joe, handling the knee very tenderly, and fuffing every 
time he touched it. 

^^ Guidness me ! I hope nane o' the sma' banes are broken," 
sighed Maggie anxiously, as he winced so desperately under 
the touch of his own hand. 

Joe, after feeling it all round, gave it as his opinion that 
none of the bones were injured, and begged Maggie to comi^ 
pose herself as he felt the pain gradually going awayi 
Thus comforted, the girl's heart beat less wildly, and Sarah, 
who was a merry-hearted lass, as all kind, good-natured 
people are, began to laugh at the adventure^ 
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"But will 70U not buy a mat from me ?" asked Joe^ wll» 
thought it as well to keep up his commercial character. 

*' Weel, I dinna think we need ony," returned Maggie^ 
who was the housemaid. <' The only ane that's sair aff if 
the ane that lies at Miss Jessie's room-door, and I ken nae 
odds on't for a lang time, for she's no a ane to waste it/' 

" Miss Jessie ! I am fond of that name, it is so pretty, *' 
said Joe. '* I imagine every one that is called Jessie must 
be bonny, and good, and kind. Is the Miss Jessie you speak 
of a nice young lady ? ' 

«'0 yes," exclaimed Maggie, glad to speak in praise of 
the young governess; *>' everybody likes her in the hoose^ 
frae the mistress to Betty Mack that comes to help us to 
wash every fortnight.' 

'*• Is she the only daughter ?'* inquired Joe, carelessly* 

"Daughter! she's nae daughter ava," answered Maggie, 
** but the governess to Mrs Fergusson's daughter's bairns, thf 
twa little orphan twinnies." 

*'I wonder such a sweet girl, as you say she is, is not 
married ; but perhaps she is not so pretty as she is good, or 
perhaps she is too young ? ' 

*' Na, she's no owre young, and she's bonny eneugh tae ^ 
but I dinna think she has ony sweethearts. She hardly ever 
gangs oot, ye s6e, and we keep little company here ; and 
Ibrbie, she's been very dowie since young Mrs Ainslie's death. 
She hasna been oot owre the door for weeks, though she's 
gaun the nicht — and to a waddin tae/' 

Joe's eye twinkled strangely at this information, yet he- 
did not wish to show the interest he felt in the conversation. 

" I wonder she is going to a marriage," he said, with as. 
■amed indifference, " when she is so distressed about a recenfc 
death." 
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«* And neither wad she hae gane," answered his informant, 
*' but the bride is an auld acquaintance o' hers, and she had 
promised lang syne to be at her waddin. But I'se warrant 
ye she'll no stay late, and it's no likely she'll be oot again in 
a hurry.'* 

'*Not if I can help it," muttered Joe to himself. Then he 
endeavoured to discover in what part of the town the cere- 
mony was to be performed, but was here unsuccessful, as 
neither of the girls knew. He had, however, gained his 
object, and indeed more than he anticipated; and after a 
little more dallying on unimportant matters, he departed, 
feeling, as he said, that his knee was now greatly better. 
Sarah gave him another tumbler of her reviving cordial, 
and Maggie told him to ca' back soon, and maybe they wad 
buy a mat for Miss Jessie's door. 

Away hirpled Joe, limping till he got to the Hanover 
Street turning, but after that, marching up the hill with his 
usual firm tread, congratulating himself all the way at having 
succeeded so admirably in getting such a speedy chance 
thrown in his way of fulfilling the mission he had undertaken ; 
for he had resolved to seize Jessie that very night, since he 
might not have another chance for long, and he was now 
hurrying along to get his plans and preparations perfected. 

And so, on the evening of this Friday, Richard Sandilands 
and Mary liichardson were to be married, and to this 
festivity it was that Jessie was going. She hesitated long in 
consenting to be present so soon after Grace^s death; but 
Mary would not be said nay — positively asserting that unless 
Jessie was there, she would not be married at all. Fodr 
Richard's rueful and appealing look, when this decision of 
his bride was announced, was more than Jessie's kind heart 
^ could resist, apd she at length promised to be present, 
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though not%qwct^9 bndesmaid, an oiBeewhiofa Marjr vouhl 
fiun have thrust upon her. 

Well, the Friday— 4;he eventful Friday— big with ihe &le 
of these two lovers, had arrived, and its hours were hurrying 
on towards seven, when the momentous knot was to be tiei}. 
This day of the week is generally the working. man's wedding- 
day. In the higher ranks, there does not seem to be any dsy 
particularly selected ; but among the labouring population, 
Friday is almost invariably chosen, and the choice is a wise 
and prudent one. On such an occasion, a working-man 
cannot afford to waste much time ; yet from its nature, it is 
desirable to have a holiday or two to begin the new sphere of 
life with. This can be best gained towards the end of the 
week — ^the ceremony being performed on the Friday night, 
the marriage party have the Saturday to enjoy themselves. 
On the Sabbath, the young couple ^^make their appearance" 
at the l^irk, and en the following morning the new-made 
husband repairs to his work, having lost not more than two 
days. There is nothing like a wedding-tour for the artisan. 
The honeymoon is ^pent where it ought to be — at home ; and 
herein, at least, do limited means induce a commendable 
practice. We have often been struck by the absurdness of 
the custom prevailing among the upper ranks^ of leaving the 
altar for a six weeks' travel. The simple, yet sublime cere- 
mony, performed there, calls a new home into existence, and 
why should the first days of matrimony be spent al»:oad? 
Eather should the newly-wedded pair hasten to enter Chat 
domestic circle which their union is intended to ereate^— 
rather should the first, the very first hours of wedded life, be 
devoted to the rearing of the altar, and ^ the fencing of the 
fireside, that hallowed spot where family joys so large^ 
dnster. In our opinion* a jaunty or a journey of sight-aeoiag^ 
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is no fit preparation for, or Introduction to, tbe duties of the 
wedded state. There can be no enjoyment so pure and 
exquisite as Uiat of an amiable* loving pair, when they fisst 
find themseives under the roof that is to shelter them. It is 
in their home that their chief happiness is to be ex^perienced^ 
and why should they, ere taking possession of it, wander 
away to the ends of the earth ? 

But we are digressing. At six. o clock, Jessie left Heriot 
Row alone, to go to the Horse Wynd, where Mary lived, and 
where the marriage was to take place. On emerging from 
the house, a tall, well-dressed man, who had been sauntering 
for some time on the other side, looked keenly at her, andt 
followed her at a short distance. 

*' This must be the girl," he muttered to himself, as he 
kept his eye upon her. " And yet, if I was to seize the 
wrong person, what a job it would be ! She answers the 
description exactly, however-^yes, 1*11 follow, and risk it ?*'~ 
And follow he did — -as closely as he could, without beii^ 
suspected either by Jessie or the persons on the street — up 
the Mound, down the I^awnmarket, and Blair Street, into 
the Cowgate, and eventually to the door of the house in the 
Horse Wynd to which she was going. This latter be 
reached as Jessie was ascending the stair. He heard her 
tap at a door above, he heard the door opened, and a joyous 
voice exclaim, " O, Jessie, hoo glad I am ye hae come ! The 
party are a' gathered, and the minister will be here in a 
minute." Then the door closed, and entire silence prevailed 
in the stair. 

'<A11 right,'' chuckled the tall man at the stair foot, 
whom our readers have, doubtless, discovered to be Joe. 
^It's the girl, sure enough, and the place could not have 
Jhieea Uetter thoMgh, J, bad fixed on i^ Qiysfil^" 
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We need not stop to describe the festive scene, the 
blushing Mary was all smiles, and looked her handsomest 
The scruples about the warm weather and the want of 
whbkers had evidently been got over, for to-night it was 
extremely sultry, and Richard's face was as bare as ever. 
Beardless and boyish as was his face, however, he carried a 
warm, honest, manly heart in his bosom ; and this is, after 
alJ, to be preferred to whiskers. 

A few hours after the ceremony, and while the party wen 
at the height of their enjoyment, Jessie drew Mary aside, 
and told her that she must be going home. 

" Can ye no stop a bit langer ?" inquired Mary. 

"No. It is late for me; but don't let my departun 
break up your party. I shall just slip out without any 
leave-taking." 

"But somebody maun gang hame wi* ye," said Mary, 
anxiously. "Richard will be angry if ye gang away by 
yersel." 

" O no, no ; I shall get the way quite well alone. And 
now, my dear Mary, let me wish you a great amount of 
happiness in your wedded life. You have got a good hus- 
band — make a good wife to him. Render his home attrac- 
tive; don't let him forsake it for the tavern. Be true to 
each other, and live ever within the smile of Heaven, and 
you are sure to be prosperous.*' 

The two young friends embraced each other very tenderly, 
and Jessie departed. It was now late and dark. Th« 
streets, even the Cowgate itself, she found deserted. A 
bright light, moving in the distance, showed the far-off 
presence of a policeman ; but no other sign of human thing 
was there. She was only a few doors from Blair Street, 
when, in passing the dark mouth of a close, she felt henelf 
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in a firm grasp, and some one pressed a handkerchief closelj 
to her mouth. This not only prevented her from crying, 
but the handkerchief having been steeped in chloroform, its 
fumes soon rendered her powerless and unconscious. She 
thus, in a few moments, became an easy prey to Joe, who 
lifted her in his arms as if she had been a feather, and bore 
her rapidly up the close. About the middle he darted into 
a dark doorway, and groped his way up the stair with his 
burden. Up, up he went, passing landing after landing, 
till he arrived at the very top, and knocked impatiently at 
the door. It was opened in a moment by an elderly female, 
who evidently expected him, for not a word was said. Joe 
carried Jessie up an interior stair, into a little attic chamber, 
and laid her on the bed. The old woman had followed 
close at his heels with a light, and now gazed earnestly on 
the face of the unconscious captive. 

" She's pretty, is she not ?" asked Joe, who also gazed 
fixedly on Jessie's features. 

" Humph ! — she's well enough," answered the female, who 
was herself by no means handsome. ^'You men are all 
taken with good looks." 

" Come, now, don't be jealous old lass," whispered Joe, 
slapping her good-naturedly on the shoulder. "You and I 
are not going to quarrel about the girl ; just you watch her 
carefully, and be kind to her, since we are paid so hand- 
somely for her. She'll not awake till the morning, for the 
dose was ducedly strong. We must then deal with her ai 
we can." 

So saying, the poacher and his companion left the room — 
locking the door on the outside— and descended to the lower 
apartment; while Jessie continued to breathe heavily and 
sleep profoundly under the influence of the subtile drug. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

^EISOK LIFE AND FBISON WORK. 

It was the grey da^n of the morning when Jessie's still 
heavy eyelids unclosed, and her consciousness half returned. 
Yet, for a long time after this, she lay in a dreamy, listless, 
apathetic state. The influence of the chloroform was 
ebbing away, yet its strength was not altogether gone. Her 
thinking powers, as well as her physical energies, were 
quite benumbed; her memory glimmered but faintly, like 
the dawn which surrounded her, and she could neither call 
to mind the circumstances immediately preceding her in.* 
sensibility, nor form any conception of the situation in 
which she was now placed. But as the morning sun came^ 
gradually up the eastern sky, and the objects of the land- 
scflpe stood out one by one from the obscurity in which the 
diarkness of night had enshrouded them, so by degrees her 
iht^llectual faculties emerged from the haze in which they 
lingered, and her position came point by point before her, 
till she recollected enough to fill her with the wildest 
texiety. 

The increasing light, revealing the unknown objects 

tncdund her, first impressed her with the idea that some 

Utttrttge thing had happened her. She saw she was in a 

Strange room — a room she had never been in before — and 

wondered bow she came there. *IVi^ti) V^e ^ ^^\v of U^t^ 



nittg, the marriage-party of the previous night came before 
ber. She remembered leaviilg Mary'9 faonse alone, and 
being suddenly assailed in the Coirg&te ; of the 6fta grasp 
with which she was secured^ antl of the snifoc&ting, ovet*. 
lowering fumes of the handVerchief that was placed upon 
her mouth. Here, of course, her memory had to stop, for 
it had been entrusted with nothing further. Of being 
carried up the close, and up ther hmg stalt intd the room in 
which she now was, bj a tall, tietce-looking man, she knew 
nothing; and she immediately becamef bn^y with cofijecturing 
where she was, who had got her in their power, and fbr 
what purpose she had been brought hither. It was, how- 
ever, all in vain. At the real state of the matter she could 
not guess, even remotely, though she dreaded that she was 
the intended victim of some evil designing ones. 

Finding, however, that she could realize nothing definite 
bjr conjecture, she began to note the aspect of the room, 
afid the state in which she actually was. It was a small 
attic apartment, lighted from the roof, the window being 
seeiii^d by exterior transverse iron bars. The furniture 
was neat, clean, and comfortable; the bed Was hung with 
lilac curtains, and its covering was white as snoW. Except 
her bonnet, shawl, and shoes, no part of her dress had been 
removed; but the coverlet was spread carefully over her. 
Instinctively she searched in her boSom for the proofs of 
her birth, which she had always carried there since the 
death of Mrs Melville, and to her joy found them quite 
safe. Plunder, then, had not been the object of her captors. 
Nothing had been removed from her person but the articled 
mentioned, and these lay on a ohair near the bedside. 

She looked at the door, which was pldc^d at the fkr sldd 
of the room, and /es^lved to tiee ){ Alt cct^]^ tUcA. ^vstai^c^ VI 
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it; but when she tried to rise, her limbs refused to act.- 
Bj a strong effort, however, she left the bed, and tottered 
to the door. Alas ! it was locked on the outside ; and thus 
she found she was a prisoner. Glad enough was she to get 
back again to bed, for her limbs were no longer subject to 
her will, so potent and powerful had been the spirit she had 
inhaled. 

After getting once more into bed, she began to call np 
the resources of her nature to her aid. It was useless, she 
saw, to give way to vague, undefined fears, since, if her . 
position was desperate, she had only the more need of reao* 
lution and firmness. Whatever the situation in which she 
was placed, agitation and alarm would only render it worse. 
Let her prepare herself for what was coming, and she would 
thus be better able to meet and grapple with it. We dare 
not say she was fearless or indifferent — she was too 
womanly fur that; but she did not lose her presence of 
mind, though, not knowing the nature of her case, she could 
not fully arm herself for defence. 

Hour after hour passed away in quietness and painful 
anticipation, being told by two clocks, which she recognised 
as that of St Giles' and the Tron. By this she knew she 
was not far from the High Street; and the construction of 
her chamber informed her that she was in the top fiat of 
the house — removed, therefore, the farther from assistance 
and neighbourly aid. 

As she lay listening intently, she heard some one stirring 
below, and in a short time a foot came cautiously up the 
stair. The lock was turned slowly, the door opened gently, 
and a woman entered the apartment — the same who a». 
sisted Joe to place Jessie in bed on the previous night. 
She stept forward to the bed on tiptoe^ as if fearful of dis* 
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turbing its occupant; but when she got near enough, she 
law that Jessie was awake, and her eye fixed full upon 
her. 

^^O, jou v&re awake,'' said the woman, in a not unkind 
tone. '^I thought you might be still asleep, and did not 
wish to rouse you.*' 

** How and why am I here ?" inquired Jessie, in a firm, 
collected voice, which surprised her listener, as she expected 
to be greeted with an outburst of grief and indignation. 

"• These are questions I cannot answer you," she replied, 
after a moment's silence; ^^but have a little patience, at 
some one will visit you after breakfast who may give you. 
the information you desire. As this person is a male, and 
not a female, you will, perhaps, prefer to see him out of« 
bed ; if so, you had better rise, while I am preparing your 
breakfest." 

This civility and delicacy somewhat assured Jessie. She 
therefore said, in a quiet tone, that she would leave her 
couch immediately. The woman then withdrew, and Jessie 
soon heard her rattling with dishes in the room below. 
She now hastened to quit the bed, and found, with joy, that 
her former feebleness and impotence had greatly decreased. 
Strength had again flowed into ber frame, and with the 
renewed command she had acquired over her organs came 
an additional amount of courage and hopefulness. 

Hardly had she got her dress properly adjusted, when 
her former visitor re-appeared with a comfortable tea break. 
&st, which she placed on the table, and again withdrew. 
Jessie could eat very little, yet she did manage to swallow 
some, and sat waiting eagerly for the promised visit. The 
voices of two people were heard conversing in low tones 
down stairs, and one of the speakers, Jessie was sure, was. a 
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mm ; but a« the door was again Iteked, she could Itot <IV<a^ 
bear what was said. 

The sounds ceased, and a heavy foot came tramp, tranfe^ 
tip the wooden stair. In another moment the tall, burlj 
ftrm of Joe appeared in the open doorway, and hd Statt^ed 
slowly into the apartment. At the first glance Jeslsie watf 
terrified at his huge stature and fierce red whiskers $ btit 
s moment*s inspection of his features showed her he wa» not 
so ferocious as he seemed. She could even detect a gteam 
of easy good nature in his eye, and the whole expressidn of 
bis faee showed her that he was not naturally either cmel 
or vindictive. 

** Grood morning, Miss," he muttered, somewhat gruffly ; 
** I hope you have had a comfortable night's rest." 

Joe assumed this rough tone, for he expected to be assailed 
with angry reproaches, and wished to inspire his prisoner 
with terror in order to prevent them. 

**I have indeed slept soundlp^'^ said Jessie, looking him 
steadily in the face— so steadily and fixedly that Joe had to 
avoid her gaze. " For this, however, I am indebted to other 
than natural causes, as you probably well know. May I ask 
If you are the individual from whom I am promised infomra- 
ttou regarding my very strange and unexpected position ? " 

" I believe, Ma'am, whatever information you get will be 
furnished by me, but the amount you must not expect to be 
large. You may easily conceive that plans which require 
your seclusion here do not admit of being explained to yon ; 
in fact, all that I design to tell you may be said in a ffeW 
words. For the present, you must consider yourself s 
prisoner within this room. You will be kindly treated and 
carefiiUy attended to, if you' prove tractable ; but if you 
atteotpt in any way to escape, or to draw the attentlaA of 



the fteighb'oaw towafds you, I may as well tell you ttat 
strict and severe measures will be immediatelj adopted." 

" This is strange," said Jessie, who in Vain sought to utt- 
ravel the mystery. " You must have mistaken me for gotti6 
other person, for it is impossible any one can have any inte- 
rest in thus imprisoning me." 

"O, no mistake about it," said Joe, bluntly. "Vouf 
liaitoe is Jessie Melville, is it not ?" 

'^ That is indeed my name." 

*^Then it's all right: you are the person wanted out of 
the way, and no other ; but I must not talk here any longer. 
Let me advise you, however, for your own sake, not to at* 
tempt to regain liberty ; for such an attempt would assuredly 
fail, and would cause me to do what I have no wish to do 
otherwise." 

" Stay i moment," exclaimed Jessie, ad Joe was about td 
leave the room. « Will you not tell me how lofig my im- 
prisonment will continue ? " 

" I have no notion of that myself," answered Joe. ** It 
n)ay be a long or a short time, just as circumstanced tuftf 
oat. By-the-by," he continued, " if there are any bookd you 
would like, to amuse you, I will get them." 

" Thank you," returned Jessie, with her sweet finnil6. " I 
i^DUld feel obliged for the last Number of Chambers's Joriinal^ 
and A Bible." 

" O, you are religious, are you ? " said Joe, with A sf^t 
sneer. « Well, every one to his taste. For my part, I set 
little store by your parsons and churches, your prayets and 
dlapter.readings. If such things induce people to do wh&i 
your religious folks, and your great church-going folks do, I 
think a man is better to have nothing to clo with reHgiOit 
It's little mercy or kli^dness^ I ba^e met with fVom those irh6 
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pretend to be such saints. No, no ; Joe Stewart is not sudi . 
B fool as to take up with such canting stuff. However, I'll 
get a Bible for jou. Weddell, I take it, is the man for that 
sort of article. 

'* Thank jou," again said Jessie, with another winning 
smile — a smile which no one could resist. It wrought upon 
and conquered Joe, too, as it had done all others ; and as he 
went slowly down the stair, he muttered, " Upon mj word, 
it is a pity to trap such a pretty girl as that. If the job was 
not such a paying one, I would let her go; but that will 
never do either — a hundred and fifty a year is not to be 
thrown away. No, no, I must keep out of her way ; for, 
hang me, if I saw her often, she would be sure to get round 
me." 

When Jessie was again left alone, she sank into a train 
of deep, puzzling reflection. AVhat could be the meaning of 
it all? At whose instigation had she been thus confined, 
and what end could be accomplished by her imprisonment P 
She made her reflections very coolly, for the interview she 
had just had with Joe chased away the fears she had for her 
personal safety. She saw at once that he was not much to 
be feared; that her position, though unenviable, was not 
dangerous; and that, though she was to be deprived of 
liberty, every comfort compatible with such strict seclusion 
would be afforded her. Made easy thus in her mind, she 
could think calmly and deliberately of the matter, and strive 
to discover the reason of her capture. For a long time she 
was hopelessly bewildered; but at length the form of Sir 
William Ainslie, her father, came before her. In a moment 
she caught at the truth. He it was who had thus immured 
her, to be out of William's reach. Not even the sacrifice 
ipade by William in marrying Gxaice could then bring the 
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kironet to consent to their union — a union which was again 
rendered possible by Grace's death — and had taken this 
method of preventing it. 

Here, then, the aspect of affairs had entirely changed ; 
and might not fier plans have to be changed too ? She knew 
full well that, however anxious Sir William might be to 
have his son married again into an aristocratic family, that 
son would never consent ; and she guessed that, unyielding 
as the old man was, her liberty would never be granted. 
Was it not her duty, then, in these circumstances, to reveal 
her birth? It was, doubtless, different from her original 
intention ; but was she not warranted, in the strange altera- 
tion of affairs, thus to act ? 

She sat a long time pondering on this matter. At last she 
mentally exclaimed — '•*' Before I resolve any way, I must be 
better assured of the truth of my suspicions. I shall tax 
this man — this Joe Stewart, as he calls himself— with it 
suddenly, and keep my eye firmly on his countenance. 1 
am certain that by this means I shall know if I am 
correct." 

Not long after this, she heard Joe's foot on the stair, and 
in he came, with the Journal and a Bible in his hand. 

'^ Here are your books. Miss," he said, as he laid them 
down on the table. He was about to retire, when the smile 
again arrested him, and he was spell-bound. Jessie stept 
forward to examine the Bible, which was elegantly bound, 
*nd very neat in its appearance. 

" Hope it pleases you," said Joe, kindly, as he lingered at 
the opposite side of the table, anxious for an approving word. 

« It is really very beautiful," said Jessie, gravely, yet witli 
a pleased look, which rewarded Joe for his trouble. <* I should 
iike to read some of it to you when yo\i Aivv^ ^ix&st?'^ 
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** Head it to me ! ** exclaimed Joe, with a good-humoimiii 
laugh. 

^' Yes, I think you would find it interesting. Here> fi)r 
inatance, is a sentence which is very applicable to you at the 
present time — *• Be sure your sin will find you out.'" 

Joe's £u:e reddened, and he endeavoured to conceal his 
emotion by another laugh, but Jessie saw he was moved ; theip^ 
fhutting the book, she looked steadily in his &ce, and said» 
fibrupUy, *•'• So you are Sir William Ainslie*s agent ?" 

^^ ^ir William Ainslie's agent !" repeated Joe, complete 
^ his guard ; ^< who told you that ?" 

^ I guessed it," she replied, ^^ and I .see I am right.*' 

'•'• What a fool I am to be caught by a girl," he muttered,, 
but his words were audible. '^ Well, since you have gueped 
«o much," he continued, aloud, ^^ perhaps you have an idea ^f ' 
the object he has in view ?" 

^^l believe I have," said Jessie, with a blush, wbidp, 
however, yielded to her rushing thoughts. "But are yqu, 
not afraid to do such a desperate deed as this ? You muit 
be aware that its discovery will lead to most serious conae-* 
quences as regards yourself." 

" Of course I am aware of that," said Joe, with his old free- 
and easy expression. " But do vou suppose I would under^ 
take the job without being well paid for it, or making up my 
mind to insure concealment at all hazards. The fact to 
which you have just alluded must make a clear-headed ladj, 
such as I see you are, aware that I will take every step tO; 
prevent you from regaining your liberty." 

" Do you mean this as a threat ?'' inq^uired Jessie, with a 
faint smile. 

^>No; only as a warning," returned Joe, significantly;^ 
jret the ^^preesm of hx3 ci)\)nte«aQiQe was uot very ^exQQ% 



•nd his prisoner again saw that his nature waa not hanh 
or yiodictive. 

^' But do jou not fear the vengeance of a higher than 
man ?" she asked, hoping to make an impression upon him 
in this way. 

« What, you want to come over me with your religion, do 
you ?•* he rejoined, with a careless laugh. " No, no ; I told 
you already that such notions as these had no power over 
me. They may do well enough to frighten silly men and 
weak women ; but I am too old and knowing a bird to bp 
caught by such chaff;" saying which, he left the room, with 
another loud laugh. 

Jessie shuddered at such a confession of infidelity. She 
had often heard that there were men in the world who di^ 
believed the Bible, and laughed at religion, but had never 
come in contact with any such ; and being herself full of 
£uth and undoubting trust, she was shocked as well as 
saddened by Joe^s utter scepticism. She saw that a^y 
appeals to his moral nature would be made in vain ; and so 
long t^ her imprisonment yielded him a competency, she 
h^d no chance of being released. Joe, she saw, had un- 
doubtedly many good elements in his nature, which, if she 
could but get into play, might induce him to free her from 
the wrong which was being done to her; but these had 
been so long in Mlow, while the baser parts of his nature 
were regularly cultivated, that it would require a terrible 
effort and a persevering labour to gain the object. Religion 
ha now laughed at; but Joe was not naturally irreligious. 
The oppression he had suffered at the hands of those who 
professed to be Christians, had given him that distaste for 
Christianity which he now scrupled not to avow. But Joe 
^wart was like a great many. H« x^ii^^ ^ xi^^^^sap^. 
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solely by its pretended followers, never dreaming that II 
was by their conduct grossly misrepresented and vilified. 
Of the Bible he knew little or nothing, beyond the fiict that 
it was the book which was said to guide the practice of 
^the great folks;'* and that was sufficient to set him 
strongly against it. In this way the Bible has been thou* 
sands of times injured, and that sublime religion which il 
reveals rejected. Would men but refuse to take the Gospel 
at second hand, and carefully examine its own pages, we ta% 
convinced that many who are now sceptics would gladly 
embrace its doctrines, and believe with joy its ^< glad tidings," 
which suit so truly every human heart. 
As Jessie Melville sat in her lonely prison-chamber, 

'thinking of the course she should adopt, two lines of conduct 
stretched themselves out before her — either to reveal her 
birth, or labour to effect a reformation on Joe's character, to 
fill him with better thoughts of religion, and rouse those 
noble, generous feelings, which she saw slumbering in his 
heart. If she could accomplish this latter, she knew that 
even the price he was paid for his services as her jailer 

* would no longer be a consideration great enough in his 
eyes to induce him to continue to be art and part in the 
injustice. Either way, then, she might put an end to the 
painful situation. The question for her to settle was, By 
which of the two methods to act ? Selfish and personal con- 
siderations, no doubt, pointed to an immediate revelation 
of her birth. By this means, she would at once escape 

.from bondage, and be received into the bosoms of many 
welcoming friends. Even the stem Sir William Ainslie 
would then fold her to his heart, and atone with tears for 
all his past injustice. But we have seen, long ere this, 

•ihat Jessie was one of the most unselfish girls alive> and 
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that, when two paths lay before her, she invariably chose 
that which was lined with duty, however steep, rugged, or 
arduous it might be. 

The original consideration which caused her to resolve 
to conceal her birth till after her marriage with William, 
was as strong and sacred as ever. It might injure him she 
knew not bow vitally, and from such a consequence as this 
she shrank resolutely back. Then, by adopting the other 
line of conduct, she might perform a mighty and a glorious 
work. She would, if successful, rescue a soul from the dark 
region of infidelity, and . restore to usefulness one who bad 
long wandered in reckless and forbidden ways. Her heart 
literally thrilled with joy as she contemplated such a splendid 
achievement. Here was another noble duty placed before 
her, attended, no doubt, with trial and sacrifice, but this 
latter was nothing to the importance of the work. She did 
not deliberate long. Gladly, nay, eagerly, did she devote 
herself to Joe^s conversion ; and to comfort and cheer her 
heart in entering on the "work and labour of love," she 
opened the Bible which lay before her, and there read — 

" Brethren, if any of you do err from the truth, and one 
convert him, let him know that he who converteth a sinner 
from the error of his way shall save a soul from death, and 
shall hide a multitude of sins.** 

And again, — 

" They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that turn many to righteousness, as 
the stars for ever and ever." 

Then she kneeled down and prayed for the blessing of her 
Heavenly Father in carrying out her endeavour, and solicited 
the influences of the good Spirit, without which all her 
efforts would be in Yain» 

o 
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Gui we doobt that her prmyer w«b heud and aiiairflfedf 
And jet for a time no opportunitj came. After tlie fint 
day or two, Joe came little near her, and onlj for a few 
momenta The female attended earefullj to all her wanta, 
but die waa yerj resenred, and nerer familiarly coDreneA 
with her. She began to despair of attaining her object, aa 
week after week passed away; but Providence, who has 
many ways of working, placed at length the (Opportunity 
within her reach, and soon we shall see how the weak, yet 
Ood^upported girl, conquered the wild, thoughtless, yet 
fsnerotts natuie of the erring man. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 



OiTK dark, boiatennit night, '^when eauld Ndrember'Bi 
•urly blast laid fields and forests bare^^' a muffled figurt^ 
scarcely discernible through the mirk, passed up the littW 
village of Broomfield, when most, if not all, of its inhabi- 
tants were sunk in slumber. It was the figure of a man — a 
tall man.^n short, the figure of Joe Stewart. He paused 
opposite Daniel Hooker's office, and looked cautiously about 
him. Nothing human but himself was vi^bie. The wind 
howled mournfully among the trees of the plantatimi at the 
end of the village, and guat after gust smote fiercely pn the- 
chimneys and gables of the houses. The sky above was 
covered by black, stormy clouds ; no moon was there to re- 
lieve in any measure the darkness ; and the pale rays of the 
stars could not penetrate the gloom. 

Joe lingered a few moments at the ofiice door, and listened 
intently ; he then walked slowly to the extreme verge of the 
village, and satisfied himself that no one was stirring. Not 
a glimmer was to be seen from any of the windows ; not a 
fbotfiiU was heard on the long street in the pauses of the 
blast ; not a living thing, or a sign of wakefulness, was to 
be seen anywhere. In a moment or two, Joe was again 
stationary at the lawyer*s ofiioe. He cautiously aj^roached 
the door^ and aj^ied a well-oiled key to the lock. Yet did 
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he not offer to turn it, for at the moment the wind had 
lulled, and comparative silence prevailed. Presently, how* 
ever, be heard the first march of another gust crushing 
together the branches of the elms, and he knew that it 
would soon be thundering down the street. In a moment 
it catne whirling and eddying along, and while yet it was 
■pending its fierceness against the windows, and raging 
loudly on the walls and roofs, he executed the office of turtu 
key. The lock shot back, but even he himself heard no 
sound. Quickly he entered, and carefully closed and locked 
the door on the inside. Then he groped his way throu^ 
the front ofiice to the opposite door, which he found locked 
also. He took another key from his pocket which fitted 
the lock exactly, but this time a harsh sound was emitted, 
which Joe feared would alarm Hooker, who, he knew, slept 
in one of the rooms above. 

He waited a while without proceeding further ; but hear- 
ing nothing, he pushed open the door, and entered ; then, 
after pausing a little, as if deliberating, he locked it also 
in the inside, and pocketed the key. He now drew a dark 
lantern from his bosom, and undid the slide, when the various 
objects in the room became visible. 

" Thus far I have got safely," muttered Joe to himself; 
" now to get hold of the will, and then to be off/' 

He proceeded to the drawer in which he had seen Hooker 
deposit the document. It was firmly fastened, as he ex- 
pected ; but he pulled out a large bunch of false keys, and 
applied them one after another* It was in vain, however-^ 
none would open the drawer. 

"This is unfortunate," he again muttered. '^I don't 
want to break it open if I can help it. What is that ? A 
bunch of keys!" he continued, as his eye fell on one of the 
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desks. For once the lawyer had left them lying, and pos- 
sibly he had never before been so forgetful. Joe eagerly 
clutched at them, and, after one or two inejQTectual trials, 
got one which suited the drawer. He opened it, and began 
to rummage among the papers it contained, taking care, 
however, not to disarrange any. 

In a recess, below a great many packages, he came upon 
Grace Fergusson's will — the object of his search. He grasped 
it with joyful eagerness, and deposited it carefully in the 
breast pocket of his ample overcoat, locked the drawer, re- 
placed the keys on the desk, and prepared to quit the office. 

He was about to open the door of the inner room, when 
he thought he heard a noise at no great distance. He Us. 
tened breathlessly, and found he was not mistaken. The 
sound of some one approaching distinctly reached his ear, 
and, glancing round, he discovered another door, leading, 
doubtless, to the lawyer's furnished rooms above. It was 
from this direction that the noise came; and as it was heard 
nearer and nearer, he had no doubt it was Hooker himself 
coming to his sanctum for some purpose or other. 

For a moment he was undecided what to do, but looking 
beyond the lire-place, he saw a sort of sofa standing along 
by the wall, the front covering of which hung down to the 
ground. Quick as thought he extinguished his lantern, 
and crept noiselessly beneath it, where he was just safely 
covered when the door before mentioned was opened, and 
in came the lawyer, with a candle in his hand, and a large 
dressing-gown wrapped around him. 

"Ah, here they are," he said, half aloud, as his eye fell 
upon the keys. " How stupid I am growing, to go away and 
leave them there ! And yet, alter all, they are safe enough i 
for who can gain admittance into this apartment?'' 
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^ Who, indeed !" thought Joe to himself, as he orerhesrd 
the soliloquy, and saw the lawyer*s moyements through m 
hole in the sofii coyering. 

Hooker sat down on one of the tall stools, and b^Mi 
thinking aloud, as he often did when alone. 

^'H'e's a capital fellow that Joe. How cleverlj he goes 
about things !** 

^O ho! the old fellow is talking about me^" whispered 
Joe to himself. *'He little knows that I am within four 
feet of him. He thinks me clever, though. Well this, at 
any rate, £dsifies the old adage, that *• listeners neret hear 
any good of themselves.* *' 

<^Well, thanks to his activity, the girl has been must 
capitally got rid of, and the transaction has been a most 
profitable thing for both of us.'* 

"No doubt of it," muttered Joe. " I wonder what your 
share of it comes to?** 

"Three hundred a-year could scarcely be earned in an 
easier way," mused the lawyer, with a complacent expression 
of countenance. 

" Three hundred ! ** thought Joe, indignantly. " What a 
cursed scoundrel you are, to do little or nothing in the 
matter, and yet get the lion*& share of the profits ! *' 

" Yet, after all, I am risking my character, and deserve to 
be well paid for it." 

" What unconscionable assurance, to rate your character 
at three hundred a-year — a thing not worth a bad farthing ! 
Never mind, I'll be about with you some day. I have got 
something in my pocket that will make you disgorge pretty 
freely, I guess." And with this soothing reflection, Joe 
smothered his indignation, and maintained a profound silence. 

The lawyer's thoughts were so very pleasant, that he began 
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to pace the office from side to tide, triih his himds behind hit 
back, and his head recl^iing lovingly on his bosom. Tht 
sofa was the terminus of hit beat, and evviy time he rttched 
it his foot came within an inch of Joe*s leg. 

<« Confound it I'' said Joe, mentally; *«if he thniBU that 
little foot of his a bit &rUKr, he will be sute to discover 
me. I wish to goodness he would be off to bed, and let me 
away; for I must be onrt of the nelgbboiivfatfed ere nbon^g 
dawns.'* 

Instead, however, q£ departing, as Joe ardently desired. 
Hooker plumped slap down on the sofii, and began swaying 
his little spindle legs in the air. It was a spring seat, and 
sunk down considerably when any person sat upon it ; con- 
sequently, the lawyer's weight made the ^poce below much 
less, and, as Joe had originally too little room, itlblkm«d 
that his position was anything but comfortable. 

^' Blast you !" growled the nearly-snfibcated Joe, as Hooker 
began to shnff himself up and down ; ^* you'll have the brenth 
out of my body with your infernal mump, mumping.** 

Ignorant altogether of the inconvenience and paiii he was 
inflicting, the self»gratulating lawyer continued to luxuriate 
in his pleasant contemplations; but at length when Joe was 
on the point of crying out with an oath for him to rise, he 
got up, took his candle and his keys, and made his exit, 
doubtless back to his bed-room. 

^' Who would have thought that fellow was so heavy f '* 
sputtered Joe, crawling out panting from his confinement. 
*' I declare he is sixteen stones, if he is a pound. Never 
mind, I'll be off now as &st as I can, in case he comes back 
again." 

And groping his way out, he locked the doors behind him, 
and before the worthy inhabitants of Broomfldid Were 
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stirrings or before the first rays of morning streaked the 
eastern skj, he was &r on his waj towards Edinburgh. 

Days and weeks passed on. The snows of another' winter 
rested on the earth, and the peculiar joys of this season of 
the year were gladly partaken of by human hearts. Yes, 
dark and dreary as winter is, it has its pleasures — ^pleasur^tf 
which mankind cannot afford to lose. It is the grand social 
fusionist. By it are holy fireside influences cultivated and 
cherished. AVhen its frosty blasts rage without, they send 
^mily groups to cluster round the blazing hearth, and bask 
in the sunshine of each other's love. Here old ties are 
strengthened, and new friendships formed — ^liere instruction 
and amusement, beautifully blended, serve to render the 
long nights useful and agreeable — ^here the gay laugh, the 
innocent prattle, the harmless joke, lighten the hearts of 
toiling millions — ^here glance meets glance of love and fond- 
ness — here infancy is gladdened, youth enlivened, and old 
age cheered — here, in short, are collected and experienced the 
grandest and most sacred feelings of humanity. Winter, 
we thank thee for thy yearly visit ; despite thy angry tem- 
pests and biting winds, we thank thee; for by thee the 
currents of brotherly love are warmed, and the fires of social 
affection fanned. Though thou bindest up the rivers and 
streams with icy fetters, thou unloosest the bands of human 
sympathy, and by thy spell many pent-up floods of long- 
withheld loving.kindness gush freely forth. Thou comest 
with darkness and cold to stop many wheels of busy industry, 
but the breathing time thus afforded to panting workmen 
may be sanctified to the best of all purposes — worship and 
devotion. In the city and the village, in the lonely hamlet 
and the far-off farm-steading, in lowland and upland, by 
river and by sea, thou dispensest cheering blessings, and tb j 
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jearly work in the world is holy and benign. All men 
welcome thee, all men love thee — only those shrink from thy 
approach whom poverty surrounds and want enchains. The 
poor outcast and houseless, wanderer would shun thee if 
they could, for in thy joys and comforts they, alas ! partake 
not, and all thy relentless severity they bitterly feeL O be 
very kind, be very pitiful, to such helpless and forsaken 
ones. When thou overtakest the homeless orphan, trudging 
desolately on the world's highway, blow gently on his 
unsheltered head, temper thy fierce winds to his defenceless 
condition. In the forest and the wilderness, on the moun- 
tain top and the open hill-side, where thou canst embrace 
only inanimate nature, give way to all thy wild wayward 
moods, sport thyself there as thou wilt ; but, O, in mercy 
forbear to touch with thy coldest breath the hearts and the 
limbs that cannot get beyond thy reach 1 

During the months of the winter to which our tale 
refers, Jessie's imprisonment continued; but beyond being 
deprived of intercourse with friends, and open-air exercise, she 
experienced no discomfort. She was supplied with what 
books she asked for, warm clothes were procured for her, 
large fires were maintained in her room, and her food was 
of the best description. Absolutely, therefore, she was not 
in a very pitiable condition ; yet, in her hours of reflection 
— many of which she of course had — she was often troubled 
with anxious thoughts. She wondered what her friends 
had done on her disappearance — particularly what 'William 
thought, did, and was doing, concerning her. She pictured 
to herself his anxiety and distress, and suspected, with a 
most becoming vanity, that he would institute a long, 
thorough, personal search. She hoped, too, that he would 
have an idea of the author and true cause of her abduction. 
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m that be miglit not be troubled either with thmigfats vui-- 
worthy of her, or fears regarding her safety. 

The only annoyance to which she was subjected, wis an 
occasional rudeness on the part of Joe. Of late he had 
become somewhat intemperate. Idleness and a full pocket 
▼ery naturally led to this. He often felt time hang heavy 
on his hands; and, to kill it, he sought the company of 
others^ wild and reckless like himself^ It firequestly 
happened, therefore, that he came home intoxicated; and, 
at such times, he took the notion of paying Jessie a yisit. 
When sober, he very rarely came near her ; and, when very 
finr gone in drunkenness, he never intruded; but when in 
the stage called elevtUed.^-^ stage which, to tell the truth, 
he seldom over.pas8ed-^4ie was sure to make his appearance 
in her attic chamber, and often annoyed her sadly. Joe 
was one of those persons who are very impertinent and 
bantfaeed in liquor. He lost all sense of propriety, and 
said and did things which, in his sober moments, he would 
never contemplate. Hence the love existing between 
young Ainslie and his prisoner was often his theme; and 
his coarse, unfeeling remarks were, to a sensitive nature 
like Jessie's, extremely painful. 

One evening, after a scene of this kind, and immediately 
after Joe had left the room, the temptation to reveal her 
birth, and so escape from such insult, came strong upon 
the poor girl. She yielded so far to the contemplation of 
it as to draw the proofs from her bosom, and carefully 
examine them. While absorbed in their perusal, she 
did not observe that a pair of dark, piercing eyes, were 
watching her narrowly through a chink in the door. Her 
female attendant had come to prepare her table for supper ; 
but, chancing to get a glimpse of her through the aperture, 
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^e saw hm: take the pi^tv ftom her breaait, akid bi^ to 
read them. 

After watching her a while, she slipped down stairs, and 
informed Joe of what she had seen. The curiositj of both 
were strongly excited, and the woman was despatched to 
continue her obsenrations, and notice if Jessie placed them 
again in her breast. 

She had not long to wait till this was satisfactorily as- 
certained. After reading them slowly over, Jessie began 
to think again, and to wrestle with the temptation that had 
assailed her — to wrestle with and overcome it. "No, no,'* 
she murmured; ^^let me not yield to this weakness. Let 
patience have her perfect work, and soon perseverance may 
be rewarded." 

Resolving thus, she replaced the papers in their ae- 
customed abode, within the folds of her dress. 

That night, when she slept soundly, the door of her chambev 
was gently opened, and a foot crossed noiselessly the floor of 
her apartment. It was the female, who^ at the instance of 
Joe, had come to secure the papers. She Cautiously ap- 
proached the chair, on the back of which Jessie*s gown hung, 
and, after a good deal of handling in the dark, seissed her 
prize, and departed as stealthily as she came. 

The following evening, Joe entered her room ; and, as on 
the former night, he was slightly drunk, yet his air was 
somewhat peculiar. He wore an expression on his face 
which she had never seen before. It was one of mingled 
curiosity, interest, and respect — ^though the spirit within 
made him anything but bashfuL 

He stared at her fur some time without speaking, and theti 
muttered unconsciously — ** Well, I never noticed it before ; 
but it's strong, sure enough." 
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'^What did you never notice before, Joe?" asked Jessie, 
quietlj. 

''Your likeness to jour mother,*' was the abrupt and 
startling answer. 

" My mother ! " echoed Jessie, with a wild look, utterly at 
a loss to know his meaning. " Did you ever see my mother, 
that you speak of the resemblance?'* 

''O yes, I have seen the lady often, though I did not 
know then that she was your mother," said Joe, with a 
malicious smiJe on his countenance. 

Jessie could only look at him, while her heart throbbed 
almost to bursting. Could he, by any possibility, have got 
an inkling of her cherished secret? And yet, by what 
means ? His words, his looks, plainly showed that he knew 
or suspected something. 

He approached to the opposite side of the table, and sat 
down fronting her. '< You seem confounded. Miss Melville 
— or rather, I should say. Miss Ainslie,-* he said slowly, and 
with his eyes fixed on hers. 

" Ha, ha ! " he continued, seeing her alarm and constema. 
tion, which it was in vain for her to hide. ** Who is non- 
plussed now ? You had the better of me when you told me 
slap-dash that I was Sir William Ainslie's agent ; but it is 
your turn to break down now, when I tell you that you are 
Sir William Ainslie's daughter.'* 

''What mean you?" ialtered Jessie, turning pale as 
death. 

" Well, I just mean what I say — that you are the child of 
the baronet of Broomtield Park, a fact which you cannot 
deny." 

Jessie instinctively put her hand to her breast, and felt 
that the papers were gone. 
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** Ah ! you know now by what means I have got your 
secret," said Joe, who noticed the motion. **So, you see, 
he continued, '^ it is no use to hide the thing any longer, at 
least with me ; though, confound me, if I can understand why 
you have hidden it at all." 

It was seldom that Jessie gave way to anger, but at this 
moment her passion rose beyond all control. To think that 
what she had guarded with so much care, at so much cost, 
and from such a noble principle, was in the possession of 
another, and one, too, who would not scruple to betray her, 
was vexatious beyond endurance. She rose majestically 
from her chair, and drew herself up to her full height, her 
beautiful features flushed with indignation, scorn in her eye, 
and auger flashing over her whole countenance. 

" Mean, cowardly villain," she exclaimed, " are you so lost 
to honour and respect, as sneakingly to rob a poor, defence- 
less girl of her dearest secret ? Was it not a great enough 
wrong to take away my liberty — ^but must you break into 
the sacred treasure-house of my heart, and steal from thence 
the only thing 1 valued most ? Walking on the face of this 
God's earth in the form of a man, have you so lost all man- 
hood and every generous feeling, as to use the strength 
your Creator has given you, to oppress the weak, and meanly 
outwit and triumph over the helpless ? For shame, sir ; for 
■hame ! Were you not one of the most abject things that 
crawl abroad in the light of day, you would blush to think of 
such an act as you have committed ; and, instead of coming 
thus impudently into the presence of your victim, to rejoice 
over her despair, you would hide yourself in some wilderness 
from the eyes of your fellows." 

** Heyday, Miss," retorted Joe, who was just drunk 
enough to resent language which, in his sober moments^ 
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would have OYervrhelmed him with shame; ''a pretljr ser- 
mon this you are preaching. But I would adyise you ta 
cut it short, else your audience may get yefractery. I am 
not disposed to be lectured by a woman in this manner ; and 
as tor these papers,'^ he added, drawing them from hi» 
pocket, ««I shall put them Into the hands of those who 
know better how to use them than you apparently do.'' 

wGive me back my property," cried Jessie, making a 
dash at them across the table; but he was too quick for her,, 
and k^t them eut of her reach. 

^Not so &st, my pretty &ir one," he said, mockingly. 
^Yeu are nimble enough, but not sufficiently so to get 
beyond mew*' 

But Jessie was now thoroughly roused* She felt th# 
importance of recovering the papers, though, had she rew 
fleeted a moment, she might hare perceived how useless it 
was to contend with a strong man like Joe. NevertheleBO) 
she actually, in her excited state, came round the table tl^ 
force them from his grasp. He was half-amused, half> 
amazed at such a display, and retreated slowly towards the 
door, heading the papers above his head, and laughing at 
her fiiiitless efforts to obtain them. He continued his badb- 
ward walk along the passage to the head of the steep wooden 
ttair, she following and snatching eagerly at her property. 
So occupied were they both, that the presence cf the stair 
behind was quite unnoticed. Back, and still farther boek^ 
went Joe, wholly intent on keeping the papers out of JessieV 
reach, till with fearful IRirce he fell backwards from the top 
to the bottom of the steps, where he lay writhing in agonjiL. 
His leg was broken t 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE MOHAL CHAMOE. 

Fob many weeks Joe Stewart lay weal: and helplesg . 
subdued by sufiTering, and forced by circumstances to com- 
mune with his own heart. Such seasons, in the life of man^ 
have often been blessed seasons — affording to the tkougfht. 
less and reckless time for reflection, giving memory and 
conscience an opportunity of raising their voice^ and speak* 
ing in tones which the soul is compelled to listen to, to 
tremble at, and, perchance, obey. A sick-bed is not always 
a place of unmixed affliction. On its uneasy surfiiee many 
sinful careers have been checked — many hearts of stone 
made hearts of flesh ; and when renewed health came poiift. 
ing back into the streams of life, it eame not only to restore 
tfaeold physical strength, but to give energy to new desiFet^ 
•tability to new fiiith, and encouragement to a Bealous per- 
severance in a better and holier path. A bed of pain and 
weakness thus becomes, at times, a vestibule to the true- 
temple of life, the starting point of noUe human career^,, 
the birthplace of heroes, the spot in time whieh al^ 
makes and marks the beginnings of glorious^ eternal det* 
tinies. 

It was a place something like this to Joe Stewart- 
During these long tedious hours of restlessness and qui«t 
he was carefbUy, nay, aa8iduoii8ly> nursed by Jesd« MA- 
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ville. Before he would consent to rise from the spot where 
he had fallen, or have a doctor called in to set the 
broken limb, he exacted from Jessie a promise, that she 
would not seek, by word or action, to regain her libertj^ 
This the heroic girl gave, and .Foe was now sufficiently 
acquainted with her to know that she would faithfuUj keep 
her word. But she did more — far more than he expected 
or dreamed of. Night and daj she attended him, minis^ 
tered to his wants, smoothed, with gentle hand, his uneasv 
pillow, and sought, by many means, successfully to promote 
his recovery. 

O, how true are the Scripture words, that the kindness 
and assistance of those whom we have wronged are like 
coals of lire heaped upon our head ! As Joe felt the alle* 
▼iating tenderness, and experienced the unwearied care of 
her whom he had so deeply injured, he endured pangs of 
agony and remorse. Her very kindness wounded while it 
cured, and festered where « it wounded. Day after day, as he 
lay on his bed, and received her benefactions, he reflected 
seriously, though silently, on past events, and, as he thought, 
he repented. Regret, self-reproach, and shame took up their 
abode in his breast ; and ever as her gentle hands eased bu 
bodily pain, they ceased not to play the part of tormenting 
demons. 

Yet, while he repented, he wondered. He was utterly 
puzzled by such conduct on her part. It was so entirely 
opposed to his principles of action — so different from, his 
experience of the practice of others — that he sought in vain 
to account for it. Deeply mysterious as it was to hini, 
however, it failed not to have its due influence. He re- 
garded Jessie with — we were going to say — respect ; but such 
» word is very inadequate to designate the feeling. I^t was 
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^hat kind of love which approaches adoration. Yes, he 
adored her — ^looked up to her as a superior being — as &lt 
above the level of ordinary mortals. A feeling like this 
easilr begets devotion; hence Joe resolved, as soon as he 
was able, to atone, as far as possible, for the injury he had 
done her. He would devote his whole life to her service — 
study all her desires, and strive to the utmost to get them 
gratified. 

These resolutions and changes in feeling were but the out- 
coming of Joe's better nature. All along he had generous 
qualities slumbering in his constitution, but, for want of 
opportunity, they had been inoperative ; and because of oppor- 
tunity, the baser portions of his being had been awake and 
active. The latter were now deprived of exercise- as he lay 
confined in his silent room ; and the influences by which he 
was surrounded called the former from their long sleep. Up 
they sprang in strength and ardour to a glorious resurrec- 
tion, and grandly they glowed in their morning life. Amid 
mist and dimness they looked forth on the future, and 
panted to go forth pn their active mission. Joe*s chief desire 
now was to get strong again, that he might perform the 
;vork of atonement and reparation. 

Jessie, watching him from day to day, saw with delight 
the change that was coming over him, observed with plea- 
sure the influence she was acquiring, and hoped now to be 
able to effect her long-cherished contemplation — his conver- 
sion from scepticism to faith, from infidelity to Christianity. 
It was a beautiful, bright, balmy day i early spring — 
**the winter was past — the rain was over and gone — ^the 
flowers had appeared on the earth — the time of the singing 
of birds had come, and the voice of the turtle was heard in 
the land.'' But very^ very little of such sights and sounds 
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penetrated 'mto the diogj close» or the daii^ dim room fi* 
which Jessie sat bj the bedside of the now convalescent Joe. 
The pure, healthy air> which came ih)m the Pentlaodfl^ hist 
much of its sweetness and salubrity ere it hovered over the 
tall houses in the wynd» and closes that sloped down fioBi 
both sides of the Hi(^ Street There it hung^ denser and 
smdcy, keeping out the glorious sunshine that was eirasy 
where else playing freely on the fiice of Nature. But^ 
thank God, there is a moral as well as a physical sunshinei 
and even amid the dark Edinburgh closes it lights a^ 
scenes of loveliness and graodeur, akin in brightness and 
gladsomeness to the splendour of a cloudless summer luuU 
scape. 

Jessie was busy reading, for she thought Joe ^pt ; but 
chancing to lift her eye &om the book, she saw he was 
looking earnestly upon her ikce. 

" O, Joe, I thought you were sleeping," she said^ «• ye» 
were so still and quiet." 

" No, Miss Melville ; I was busy thinking." 

^' Well, it is good to think sometimes;: it may chance t* 
make us better than we were befere.** 

^' I wish I were made better than I have been,** said. Jes^ 
with a sigh. 

<' I am glad to hear you express that desire, Joe^ and if 
you are in earnest about it, I have no doubt you will become 
better." 

«' Will you answer me a question. Miss Melville ?" 
. " Certainly, Joe, if I can." 

"How does it come to pass that during my illness you 
have been so kind to me«-.you whom I have treated so 
badly ? I have been puzzling myself to discover the cause 
el sttfih w)heard-of geoeiesil^y. but entirebp without i 
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' **In what way did yoxi expect I would have behaved ?**" 
asked Jessie, with gentle quietness. 

*' I thought yoti would ^ejbice at my accident, and leave 
me to shift as I best could. Instead of this, you have beeti 
<s attentive to me as if I had been your best friend." 

"I am glad you have been benefited by my assistance. 
But do you not think I did Well ? Does your reason and all 
iAke faculties of your nature not apprbve of my conduct, and 
would you think it more becohring if I had left you in the 
way you describe ?^' 

<< No, I would not. I am filled both with gratitude and 
admiration ; but it i» so different from what other people do, 
I don't know any one but yourself who would act as yoti 
have done." 

" O yes, Joe ; th6re a*e very many in the world who would 
have done the same, only you have not &llen in with such 
before. You have been unfortunate enough to see only the 
night side of humanity, and you thought it was the only side, 
yet you are willing to adhiit that my kind of practice is the 
right kind. Yott w6ttld prefer to see every one doing, and 
doing much better, the same thing th^t I have done to 
you." 

" As to doing it better, that is impossible," said Joe, de- 
cidedly. ''But every ofie must see that your way is the 
light way, and the way that all men should do." 

" How glad I am to hear you say that it recommendk it« 
teHF to your reason' and jtidgment, as indeed it must do tbi 
the' reason and judgment of a'H unprejudiced men. NoW^ 
you want to know what itiduced* me to follow this course in. 
perference to that which you say — and, alas I say truly- 
ftatural to men r* 
« Tes^ Mais #bat hm (U»dled liie fiboL the vexy fihrtc"* 
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^' WelU jou see this book I have in my hand-^you know 
what book it is ?** 

*'*' Yes» I see it is the Bible I got for you ; but what has 
that to do with it?* 

'' Much — very much. It is because I believe and endear 
TOur to obey the precepts of this book that I have acted in 
the way which has astonished you so much. 

*' Nonsense,-' exclaimed Joe, with an incredulous smile. 
^ It is just the folks who go to church and read the Bible 
who behave in quite an opposite manner.'* 

''*• It must be because they do not act as the Bible com. 
mands them, then," said Jessie, ^ else they would assuredly 
do something very diflferent.*' 

^^ And do you really mean to say that the Bible teacbeii 
you to be kind to those who injure you ?" 

^^ Yes it does, indeed. Would you like to hear what it 
lays about it ?" 

Joe looked as if he would, but said nothing. 

Jessie turned over the leaves, and read in a clear voice, 
^^ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you and persecute you.*' 

"Well, I never !" ejaculated Joe, with indignant wonder. 
"And are these words printed in all Bibles ?" 

*'In every one," answered Jessie. "You see you have 
been slighting this book most unjustly. It was very wrong 
to despise and reject it without reading it You looked «t 
the conduct of ' the great folks,* as you call them, who pro. 
fessed to make the Bible the rule of their conduct ; and find* 
ing that that conduct was utterly opposed to your inherent 
convictions t)f right and wrong, 37 ou very properly condemned 
Uf but very improperly condemned the Bible along with it. 
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You erred grievously in assuming that the practice your 
moral nature rebelled against was that enjoined by thii 
book. Here the very first sentence I have read to you is in 
perfect harmony with all your moral feelings, and I have 
Ao doubt that every word it contains you will cordially 
subscribe to. Its precepts, you will own as just and holy, 
its morality spotless, its doctrines divine, its promises pre* 
cious, and all its teachings sublime. In short, when yon 
read it, you will be forced to admit, that were it indeed to 
become the rule of human life, this world would become a 
very different dwelling-place; its thousand miseries and 
million wrongs would all disappear ; love and kindness and 
universal brotherhood would prevail, and the present scen^ 
would be but the prelude to an eternal happy future.'* 

The enthusiasm of the beautful girl advocating this l)e8t 
q£ all books, inspired Joe with an intense desire to become 
better acquainted with it, and he pleaded with Jessie that 
she would read it to him, and tell him all about it. This 
request was joyfully received by her, and that very night she 

began her work. And she began, too, at the right place 

the life and death of Christ, and its great Divine meaning— 
that wondrous story of love and mercy which captivates and 
subdues all hearts, which none can resist, and none can con- 
demn. As the transcendent character of that Holy One was 
presented to his gaze, as the thrilling incidents of that 
unparralleled career from Bethlehem to Calvary passed 
before him, as he listened to the gracious words of Him who 
spake as never man spake, as he was brought face to &ce 
with the wrongs He endured, the parables He uttered, the 
miracles He performed, and the death He died, the strong 
man wept like a child, and alternately mourned and rejoiced 
— mourned when he thought how long he had been ignorant 
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of these glorious things, and ^ow wickedly he had treated iJi# 
Book which contained them — a^ rejoiced because the goeJ 
news had at length reached him. |n one hour his whole 
course of thought and feeling was changed. Child^ikey he 
laj listening to and receiving the words of et^nal life» ead 
child-like, too, he trusted and believed them. It could Bflk. 
be otherwise. £verj one of them came endorsed hy cob*« 
ecience, corroborated by reason, and recommended by ererj 
necessity of the heart ; and, therefore, they became ^ giad 
tidings of great joy,*' which the soul welcomed and grat^uUj 
rejoiced over. 

It is ever so. Let the religion of the Bible be presented 
to the honest, manly heart, divested of the dtscurity ead- 
misrepresentation in which creeds have enveloped it, and ii 
finds a ready lodgment there. Nine-tenths of the acepti- 
cism and infidelity which abounds at this moment in Ckri8«i 
tendom, is not genuine. It is a scepticism as regards inter- 
pretations and distortions of the Bible, but not as regarda 
the teachings of the Book itself— the mournful and deplor- 
able error being, that these distortions are considered the 
genuine utterances of the Divine Book, and that, there* 
fore, that Book ought to be rejected. Do any of our readers 
belong to the class called sceptics ? We would, with mueh 
deference, tender them an advice. Be sure that your gcep- 
ticism is rightly based. See that it rests not on a human 
version of the Bible, but on the Bible itself, after a careful^ 
honest, unprejudiced perusal Do this, we beseech you, md 
if you can conscientiously build your infidelity on such a 
basis, we dare neither judge nor condemn you. We may 
wonder at you, but further we dare not, cannot go. 

The circumstances which surrounded Jessie Melville were 
sow entirely changed. Joe Stewart was now become hes 
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4deV4t6d sewanty and eagerly panted to prctnote lier welfare. 
He was nearly strong agaiii> and wished to know how ^e* 
desired matters, as concerned h«rsd^ to turn. He had not 
as yet fathomed her object in coneealing lier birth, but 
confidently believed that she was and had always been 
actuated by the noblest and most Christian motives. He 
also bethought himself of the valuable information and 
assistance he was able to render both to her and Mr Ainslie, 
though, befi)re making any oommunioation, he pondered the 
matter thoroughly in his mind. 

Jessie, on her part, kept an unbroken silence on the sub* 
ject, feeling sure that Joe would introduce it himself veiy 
soon. Nor was she mistaken. One afternoon, when he was 
sitting comfortably by the fire, he asked her to come to him.' 
She went and took a seat opposite, and regarded him with 
interest; for she saw he was unusually moved, partly, as she 
thought, with pleasurable, and partly with painfiil feelings. 

** I hope you still teel yourself getting stronger ?*' she said, 
ia order to break the silence. 

'^Yes, thanks to your goodness. Miss Melville, and the 
kindness of Providence, I am nearly as well as ever 1 was* 
But will you not allow me to call you by your rightful name 
yet?" 

"Not yet, Joe," answered Jessie, with her old, sweet 
smile. '< I have strong reasons for concealment at present, 
and I know you wiU not n&w betray me." 

*' Never," exclaimed Joe, earnestly. " Once I meant to* 
go straight to your father with the papers, but I was wild 
then and ignorant. I see things in a different light now, 
and will be proud to do whatever you wish. Only, I don't 
like to think of you living in this mean, obscure way, when 
you might be the adored inhabitant of Btoomfield Park.*' 
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'^ And have you not comprehended the cause of my 4 
duct ?*' inquired Jessie, with a blush. 

<'Not a bit of it," answered Joe, eyeing her curioaslj) w 
if from an examination of her countenance he could solrm 
the riddle. 

^ You know who the doctor changed me for ? *' 

*'• Of course, Mr Ainslie, or rather the gentleman who goes 
by that name^*' 

^ Well, you have some idea how Mr Ainslie and I stand 
to each other ? " 

<* Yes ; and that is just why I wonder so much at yo«r 
nlence. Had you discovered your birth to Sir WilUam. 
.when he was so furious against the marriage, he would have 
at once changed his tone, and allowed it to proceed.** 

« I am not so sure of that," rejoined Jessie. '^ I might, no 
doubt, have proved satisfactorily that I was his daughter; 
but the opposition might have continued, only in a reversed 
way. Instead of me being then the object of his contempt, 

it would have been Wil , I mean Mr Ainslie ; for I un. 

derstand Sir William places birth beyond either goodness or 
affection." 

'* And so it was for Mr Ainslie's sake that you made this 
sacrifice ?" said Joe, admiringly. " Well, I do hope you wiU 
be rewarded for it all. How the baronet will stare when he 
knows the truth ! I should like to be where I could have a 
good view of his face when you tell him. But what do you 
wish to do now ? — ^for, as I am almost better, I want to know 
how I can assist you ?" 

" O, but you are my jailer, you know," said Jessie, archly, 
^'and jailers should not connive at the escape of their 
prisoners." 

^ Nonsense,** said Joe, with a distressed look. «« I don*t 
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mean to take another pennj from Hodcer, and you shall be 
free, though I should starve.'* 

Jessie was now reaping the fruits of her labour — ^the 
strong, good.natured Joe, once her sworn enemy, was purged 
of much of the dross that had surrounded his heart, and 
turned into an ardent protecting friend, resolved to promote 
her interests at whatever hazard to himself. The tree of 
duty, which she had planted and watered, was now shaking 
down its pleasant fruit into her bosom. 

In reply to Joe's last words, she said: — "I will not say- 
that you surprise me by avowing this intention— I fully 
expected it ; for when a generous nature like yours u 
awakened, and the law of duty laid bare before it, it cannoi 
hesitate to obey it Your aid I will therefore thankfully 
and gratefully accept. You want to know what my first 
wish is ?" 

^^ Yes, I do," returned Joe, with sparkling eyes. 

" Well, it is to meet with Mr Ainslie — ^young Mr Ainslie, 
of course. Have you seen or heard anything of him since 
— since I came to live here ? " 

^' Nothing whatever. Hooker, at my first visit to him- 
after your capture, desired me to keep entirely out of the 
way ; never, in fact, to show myself near Broomfield at all i 
and, except in a single instance^ I implicitly obeyed him." 

*'Did my disappearance occasion no stir even in Edin- 
burgh ?" 

^^ I never heard that it did, and this has astonished me a 
good deal. I expected that a hue-and-cry would get up 
immediately — that the walls would be covered with placards, 
headed, < Young Lady Missing,' and containing a minute 
description of your appearance, and a liberal reward offered 
for information concerning you — ^but nothing of the eort 
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ooeurred ; and, unless it was owing to Sir WilUsni's itifltictte%: 
I cannot account for it, though, at the time, I conaiiiened ii* 
a moat fortunate oversight.'* 

Jessie thought it very likely that Sir William had, fagr 
aisme means or other, prevented a noise being made about 
the afiair, or the circumstance reaching the ears of the 
public ; but she felt confident that her lover had spared no 
pains to discover and release her, though he had foiled i 
and, of course, no wonder, seeing how expertly and deverly 
Joe had effected her capture. 

''Do jou think you could get on interview with Mt 
Ainslie," asked Jessie, '' and inform him of the whole case ?" 

''I will do my best,** said Joe, unhesitatingly; ^though 
it might be better not to let the others suspect the change- 
in my views till we are better prepared to carry then- 
out.*' 

"By all means,*' returned Jessie; "and, therefore, I 
would rather not leave this place till I have seen Mr 
Ainslie, and consulted with him as to future proceedings.'* 

**Then to-morrow I shall set out on my mission," said 
Joe, rising briskly, and testing the strength of his leg. 

'^ But are you quite sure you are strong enough ?*' asked 
the prudent, kind-hearted girl. 

" Able and willing,*' exclaimed Joe, joyfully. " O, Miss 
Melville,'' he continued, '^how glad I am to think 1 can 
help you in any way I If I could not atone, in some mea- 
sure, for my share in the villany that has been practised 
against you, I should have been one of the most miserable 
creatures on the fiice of the earth.'* 

*< Don't think about the past any more, Joe, except to 
make it the ground of thanksgiving. He who brings good 
out of evil, has made your share in my imprisonment the 
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ijicans of bringing jou back finora the dark> dee«1«te, 
dangerous region in which you were wandering ; and as I 
have been the instrument, in His hand, for accomplisfaing it, 
neither you nor I have now cause to regret it" 

'< Thank you, Miss Melville," said Joe, in a husky yotee» 
and taking her hand in his own; ^'you are the kindest 
lady ever I knew or heard of. Never can I repay the debt 
ot' gratitude I owe you ; but if every moment of my life, 
spent in your behalf!, can count for anything, then wiU I 
most gladly spend it so." 

*•• Nay, nay, Joe,-' replied Jessie, with a tear in her eye ; 
**you are magnifying both your crime and my services. 
I have done nothing to deserve such devotion on your part ; 
and though jou have erred, and that deeply — not so much 
against me as against God^^yet, you know, he says in Hi* 
own Book, that repentance and amendment ever meet with 
pardon at His hands. But, come, let us leave this subject 
at present. You had better retire to rest now, if you are 
going in search of Mr Ainslie to-morrow ; so, good night, 
and a calm sleep to you." 

*^ Stop a moment, Miss Melville," said Joe, as Jessie was 
leaving the room ; ^* I have something more to say to you." 

She turned round and came again to the fire. He drew 
a piece of folded parchment from his bosom, and holding it 
up with a pleased smile on his face, said : — 

'' Papers have not been pleasant things for us to talk 
about of late ; but this one, I think, will prove an excep* 
tion. What do you think it is ?" 

'•*' Well, I have no idea," answered Jessie, with a com- 
posed fiice, yet laughing voice. '^ It is rather a formidable- 
looking article." 

«fc Formidable enough it will pvorc to fomo folks," replM 
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Joe» with a chuckle. <^ But you would never guets #hat it i% 
«o I will tell jou. It is neither moro nor less than the late 
Mrs Ainslie's will. 

^' Grace Fergusson's will !" exclaimed Jessie, starting for* 
ward with astonishment. '' I never knew she made one.*' 
"No, nor did anybody except myself and other three.'* 
" And why was it not produced at her death ?" 
"For a very good reason. It would have deprived the 
lawyer who made it of a good round sum, I suspect.'* 

"And that lawyer was '* 

*' Daniel Hooker," answered Joe, nodding significantly* 
" But how could the suppression benefit him ? " asked 
Jessie, with a wondering expression. 

" Why, in this way. The will put her husband, Mr Ainslie, 
in possession of the whole of her property ; but had such a 
will never been made, the estate would have come to Mr 
'Bob Fergusson. Now, Mr Fergusson is Hooker's brother* 
in-law, and the lawyer naturally wished him to get it. As 
the will was secretly drawn out and witnessed, its suppres- 
sion became practicable when the death took place. I was 
one of the witnesses — the other died; and Hooker, for a 
certain sum, agreed to put the will into Mr Fergusson*s 
hands. Fergusson, it seems, would not come up to his 
mark ; but, to have a pull upon him afterwards, Hooker 
forged a new one, and placed the original in safe keeping, as 
he thought, in his office. That forged one Mr Fergusson 
got and destroyed, thinking all safe. The real one I have 
got, nobody knows how, not even Hooker himself, and you 
had better keep it till you can give it to Mr Ainslie." 

Jessie took the parchment from him mechanically. She 
was surprised beyond measure by Joe's hurried story, and, 
for some moments, did not know what to say. Here was 
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another piece of yillany disclosed to her — ^villany which had 
thrown William out of his wife^s bequeathing, which had 
obscured Grace's generous conduct, and put a rascal into 
wealth which did not belong to him. 

*^ Thank jou, Joe, for this,*' said Jessie, after 'a pause- 
" Now, will jou oblige me by saying nothing about it to any 
one, not even to Mr Ainslie* I should like to give him the 
pleasant surprise myself.'* 

*'*' All right ; I understand,*' replied Joe, brightly, seeing 
her pleased look. *^ I declare I never was so glad all my life 
aa I am at this moment. Shake hands with me again. Miss 
Melville, and say once more that you forgive me." 

<^I do most heartily,'' replied Jessie, holding out her 
hand, which Joe grasped warmly. He would have kissed it, 
but he thought that would be using too much freedom* 

'<Good night, Joe." 

** Good night. Miss Melville, and God bless you»" 
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GHAPTEE XX. 

FATHER AND SOS*. 

Ws must now retUfti to Heriot Row and BroonifieI<f 
Park, to notice how Jessie's disappearance afiected the 
Tarious personages of our storj. It was not till late o& the 
■Mirning following the wedding that Mrs Fergusson grew 
tiiidafy at her absenee. On suich an occasicm as a marru^'^ 
it was- not unusual to pi^olong the revelry till next day, aend 
she thought that tfessie might have stayed to paitake of 
it ; though she did feel it rather unlike her to abide in such 
a festive scene, after so lately taking part in a very different 
and much more solemn one. 

But when the day wore on, and Jessie came not, she grew 
anxious and alarmed. She would have sent to seek her, but 
knew not where. She had no notion of whose wedding she 
was attending, or where it was to be celebrated — whether in 
the Old or New Town — and was, therefore, quite at a loss in 
what direction to inquire after her. 

Night came, and still no Jessie^ Siomething must have 
happened her, thought Mrs Fergusson ; and the idea was 
agonizing, for she loved her now as her own child. Inde. 
pendent of Grace's dying request, Jessie's own goodness 
and amiableness drew all Mrs Fergusson's affections towards, 
her, and caused her to lavish upon her the warm gushingsi 
tf her Biotherly heart.* She knew not what to do ; wbethec 
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to announce publicly ker diBi^jpearance, or wait some time 
longer in the hope that she would re-appear. But. when 
niidnifi^t came, and brought no intelligence, she bethought 
herself of despatching a messenger to Broomfield Park, to 
acquaint William Ainslie with the strange circumstance, 
and request his advice and assistance. Bemembering thai 
William had been the means of bringing her to Heriot 
Bow, she naturally thought he took an interest in her, and 
would, on this occasion, direct, and actively engage in, any 
■earch that might be nude for her. She wrote a hurried 
note, giving a brief account of the painful matter, and 
despatched a trusty messenger with it shortly after midnigfat; 

The sun had but newly risen, when William Aiiisli» 
paroceeded to a favourite flower-plot to tend the springing of 
a few late flowers. He was bending over their flresh, gteett 
leaves and growing stems, when the sound of a horse*ft 
footsteps, coming raj^dly up Ibe avenue^ reached his ear, and 
caused him to turn his eyes in^ that direotiom Far dowa 
among the old trees he discerned a rider urgiiig^ fonrard an 
apparently exhausted steed. The poor animal was covered 
with fbam, and at every exhalation a volume of smoke flew 
firom its nostrils into the frosty morning air. Still the rider 
spurred him on, and he slackened not his pace till he neared 
the house. Perceiving William on the other side of the- 
privet hedge, and supposing him to be one of the servants, h» 
mailed to Mm, and inquired if he could lead' him to youtq^ Mr 
Ainslie. 

*'*l am the person you seek,*' answered William i- '*-wbal 
do you want with me?" 

^I have a letter for you, sir, from Mrs Fergusson, and 
was requested to travel fasU all night that you might getVk 
•^eedily/*" 
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*5 Indeed ! let me have it then ; and take jour hone rooiid 
to the stables, for I see he is very tired." 
. William received the letter and opened it, wondering what 
it might contain that so much haste was necessary. He read 
but few words, when he turned pale and staggered against 
the trunk of a tree. Then, rousing himself^ with a wild 
bound he cleared the hedge^ and rushed towards the house, 
giving orders to a servant, whom he met by the waj, to have 
his horse saddled instantly* 

He bounded up the principal stair-case, and on the landing 
encountered his father ; but, in his terrible agitation, he waa 
passing him without speaking. His father, perceiving hit 
wildness and excitement, dreaded that the news of Jessie's 
capture had reached him; and, like all guilty persons, his 
presence of mind failed at the moment, and, by one question, 
he betrayed himself. 

^ Is anything wrong at Edinburgh, William ?" he asked. 

His son paused suddenly, and sent a piercing look into his 
fiice, before the stem ardour of which he quailed, and his 
eye feJL 

'*>Har' exclaimed William, as the truth flashed upon 
him, ^^ you are the cause of this. It is at your instigation 
Jthat she has been captured. But you shall answer for it. 
Before God and man you shall answer for it ; and if a hair of 
her head is injured, you shall deeply rue it." 

<* For Heaven's sake, be calm," said Sir William. " Re^ 
member the servants are within hearing. Do not dis- 
grace both yourself and me by such unwarrantable lan- 
guage." 

'^My language is not unwarrantable, as your conscience 
well knows. .But you shall tell me where she has been con- 
veyed, and restore her to me uninjured, or your name shall 



lM«oine a bye-word in Scotlatftl, and joMt base, unmanly 
conduct the reprobation of every honest man." 

«*I cannot iuiaf^ne what you m^n," faltered the guUty 
but unrepentant parent, terrified by his violence; "but come 
with me to the library, and tell me quietly the iheaning of 
such an outrageous demeanour." 

** Be it so, sir," replied Aittslie, ** since you find it incon- 
venient to hay« your actions called to account before 
others. But do not suppose that I will be evaded or im^ 
|M>sed Upoik" 

They entered the libraly, the door of which the baronet 
carefully closed^ and endeavouring to assume his usual lofty 
look, he turned to his son and said-u. 
" Now, sir, will you tell me the meaning of this?'* 
'* You know the meaning of it, sir, without being told,** 
exclaimed William, impetuously. ♦' You kftow that by yout 
directions ^ lady has been imprisoned, and is at this moment 
guarded somewhere about the city.'* 

** To whom do you refer,*' asked Sir William, coldly, " art* 
how do you come to charge me with being accessory to th6 

critne— -I mean the — ^the '* 

"You are right, sir," rejoined Ainslie, with a bitter 
imile. "It is Indeed a crime, and one which the laW 
punishes most severely. But, without another word, teU 
me where she is, for I must know ?" 

<* Who are you inquiring after?'* said the baronet, 
with an ill-dissembled expression of ignorance on hii 
countenancew 

" Who ? — ^you know who. But to remove all pretence £cft 

further evasions of this kind, let me tell you that I liav# 

just received, by an express messenger, a note ftom AoMT^ 

FerguiBon, stating that Jessie MelviUt left h«r 

a 
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oearlj two dajw ago on a visit to a ftiend, and baa noi 
returaed.'* 

'^ And what leads jou to suspect mj connection with the 
affiiir?" 

" Yourself sir," replied William, sternly. 

"Myself! how so?" 

" By the question you put to me on the stairs. Till thai 
moment I suspected no one, indeed, had no idea of the cause 
of her absence; but your inquiry was so indicative of a 
guilty knowledge, that, like a flash of lightning, it made 
me understand the truth exactly.'* 

" Upon my word, sir," said Sir William, with a mocking 
laugh, " your grounds for such a foul suspicion are indeed 
strong. How dare you insult me with a charge like thisy'* 
he added, with affected angry seriousness, " when you have 
not the shadow of evidence to support you ?'' 

" My evidence grows stronger every moment," answered 
Ainslie. ^^ Debased as you are, you dare not deny a know<« 
ledge of the lady*s seizure — dare not deny that you autho- 
rized and approved of it." 

" Because I would consider it beneath my dignity to repel 
such a wanton charge. Had there been even the most 
remote circumstance connecting me with the matter, I 
would have taken the trouble to vindicate my character 9 
but since you do not, and cannot,*show any proof whatever 
to substantiate your absurd suspicion, I consider it utterly 
unworthy of me to descend to exculpation." 

" Father, did I not knuw you better, I might be imposed 
upon by such an assumption of Injured innocence ; but un- 
fortunately, both for yourself and me, my mind reverts to a 
former scene, and former sentiments, which leads me to 
suspect you most strongly ; and your unguarded question am 
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th^ stairs^ adds tenfold to the suspicion. The only methocl 
therefore, to remove it from my mind, it for you to declai^ 
solemnly and distinctly, that you know nothing whatever 
of the matter, and never by word or action authorized the 
abduction of Jessie Melville." 

Sir William was silent. Greatly as he had debased him* 
eelf to prevent the union, he was not prepared to utter a 
gross, deliberate £ilsehood. His proud mind was not so 
wholly 4|lost to honour and respect as to utter a lie; and 
while he felt the keen eye of his son fixed upon him waiting 
an answer to his last words, he reddened and became con, 
fused. As he felt the meanness of his position, too, he 
became angry, for he felt himself wounded in the most tender 
part. He was shorn of his dignity, cast down from the 
superior position he loved to occupy in the eyes of others, 
and stood before his son speechless and convicted. At the 
thought of this he was enraged, and the old spirit of luidis* 
guised wrath was tkst taking possession of him. 

'^ I do not choose to be judicially examined by you in this 
way, sir," he said, endeavouring to escape from the dilemmii 
by a haughty bearing. *' This is no position for a father t6 
occupy, nor will I submit to it any longer.'* 

" YovL are right, sir," returned Ainslie, bitterly ; " it is not 
a position either for a father or a man, but it is yourself that 
has created the position. I sought not, Heaven knows, to 
place you in it; and if you feel it degrading, you hav« 
yourself and yourself alone, to thank for it. But what, 
f ver &int doubts I may have had at the beginning of thia 
conversation concerning your participation in Jessie's dis« 
•ppearance, these are now, alas I removed. You (M 
authorize the deed. You have a perfect knowledge of tb# 
whc^e mfiXtieXk If ^m did ^Qt plas it, fou cau«Qcl itt 1% 
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be planned, and you have agreed to pay the instrumeatf yoft 
employed." 

The baronet actually trembled at the correctness of WiU 
Ham's surmises ; yet his pride and anger rose in proportion 
to the evidence of his guilt, and his passion became every 
moment more ungovernable. Very little more was needed 
to cause him to drop the mask, and let the fierce, relentlew 
feelings of his heart show themselves ; and the next words 
of his son demolished the last frail barrier, and let the tur* 
bulent flood rush forth. 

^'I need scarcely say I am not ignorant of your motive ia 
adopting this desperate and lawless course,'' said the latteiv 
in a stem tone. " You judged that now, when, by the will of 
Heaven, the barrier between Jessie and myself is removed, I 
would marry her, and it was to prevent this that you 
sanctioned this despicable deed. Let me tell you here that 
you judged truly. My firm and unalterable intention is to 
marry Jessie Melville. Ay, sir, glance not thus scornfully 
and angrily; I repeat it, my fixed resolution is to unite 
myself with this lady, and no attempts of yours shall prevent 
me." 

" You forget, sir, that the lady, as you call her, may have 
changed her mind," said the baronet, with a provoking sneer. 
^'If she has left your aunt's house, as you say she has, 
doubtless it has been to fly into the arms of some other 
gentleman. You will thereby be saved both the trouble and 
opportunity of fulfilling this magnanimous intention !'* 

" Forbear, sir," said William, with suppressed passion ; 
"for my sake, and your own, forbear. There are limits even 
to a sou's endurance, though there is not, in your case, a 
limit to a Other's meanness and injustice. The insiniiation 
you have just uttered is worthy only of scorn and cobb 
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tempt, and that contempt cannot be separated from the 
utterer." 

^^Such insolence as this, sir, is not to be bornew Itoa 
forget the respect due to your &ther.'' 

'^ My father has forgot the respect due both to himself and 
his son. By deceit and falsehood he has forfeited the obedience 
aad honour which all parents have a right to claim." 

** Falsehood ! sir,'* roared Sir William, now in a towering 
passion ; ^^ I uttered no falsehood. I never said that I knew 
nothing of this matter. On the contrary, I now avow that 
it was by my orders and direction that the whole thing tbok 
place. I was determined that your di^praceful and in- 
fatuated intentions should be baffled ; and to do this efiRsc* 
tually, the girl has been removed out of your way. Ay, and 
what is more to the purpose, she will not again cross your 
path till such a thing as a marriage with her is for ever out 
of the question." 

**And pray, sir, what would constitue such a barrier in 
your eyes?" asked Ainslie, with calmness, though he was 
terribly pale, for wUd maddening thoughts of wrong done 
te Jessie crossed his soul. 

^^ Your marriage with a lady of whose social position I 
shall approve," replied Sir William, decidedly. 

^^ And you are determined to keep Jessie Melville in im- 
prisonment till such an event occur ?*' inquired his son, still 
with a calm voice. 

^'On this point I am firmly determined,^ answered the 
baronet, while his features assumed the stem inflexible cast 
which betokoned an unrelenting resolution. 

** But what if I cannot marry another ? What if my 
affections are so deeply fixed on this lady as to make it im- 
possible for me to auurry another ?'* 
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*^A8 to affection, sir^I have nothing to do with thai* I» 
don't see that it it at all necessary in our sphere of life. It 
i» the duty of those in your position to stifle all such low* 
bom feelings, and properly occupy the sphere in which Pro» . 
▼idence has placed you. This is a duty you owe to your : 
fiimily and the class of which you are a member." 

** These are your sentiments, are they ?" asked William,^, 
while a bitter smile of pity and contempt passed over hit 
handsome but now flushed countenance. 

'^ My exact sentiments," was the cold, laconic answer. 

^'Then listen to mine," rejoined his son, placing his back. 
determinedly against the door, as if resolved not to let his 
father get beyond the reach of his voice. '^ By the great - 
Heaven-urdained law of humanity, the basis, the only true - 
basis of marriage, is love and mental assimilation. On no 
other basis than this can its sacred temple be reared ; and 
whoso strives to seek for anything different is insanely and 
blasphemously subverting the laws of the Creator, besides 
assassinating human happiness, and adding tenfold to human 
misery. Among this degraded class of social traitors, you» 
fir, are placed. For worthless considerations of rank and 
station — things which the. broad law of the universe recog. 
nises not — things which are hollow, false, and heart-wither- 
ing — things which the aristocracy and purse-proud men of 
this country have formed into an idol, and set up on their 
Dura for all men to worship — for considerations of this 
kind, sir, you are willing to steep your character in dis- 
honour, plunge your soul in ci-ime, sacrifice the highest and 
noblest characteristics of your manhood, trample ruthlessly 
€01 the most sacred and tender feelings of others, and insult 
the Almighty by daring to invert and disturb the order of 
Mis arrangements. AH iHVa ^ou axe willing to jdo in the 
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senriee of the god of your idolatry, and to gratify a sinftil, 
Heaven^iflowned pride. But think ye that all men are 
altogether such as you are? Think ye that every one of 
those your fellows who tread with you the surface of God V 
green earth are given up, with you, to such a devil-worship 
as this ? Or think ye that if they dare to assert their 
manhood, and abide by the best instincts of their nature, 
you have the right, or will have the power, to mould them 
to your will — to erush them, soul and body, beneath the 
car of your Juggernaut? No; the God who made this 
world and the men who are in it, is still its governor, and 
will never allow your unholy tyranny to prevail. For my- 
self, I hereby renounce all connection with you. You have 
snapt asunder, with impious hand, the tie — the sacred tie — 
that Heaven placed between us. I owe you no ^rther re« 
spect or obedience. And rather than suffer the wrong you 
would inflict, I shall go forth to battle alone with the world, 
accepting of no favour from you — making my own way as I 
best can — and there, at least, if I receive not your bounty, 
I shall be free from your oppression. Nay, speak not, sir ; 
I am not yet done; and hear me out you must When 
conscience comes to speak within you, as it surely will some 
day — when you are compelled, whether you will or no, to 
review the history of that principle you are now upholding 
.^um your eyes towards that class you adore, and would 
sacrilegiously support. Look at the results of those mar- 
riages of convenience and of policy which so frequently 
take place in the ranks of the British aristocracy. Look 
at the misery and the sin, the wretchedness, the crime, the 
despair, which flow from them. When the domestic his- 
tory of the British aristocracy is written, it will be one long 
record of i^ominjr and discord. Like tYi« '^cf^^is9C% xiS^>&' 
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will be written, within i^4 wit^o^ty wi^h UtnueptttjoBm ■»< 
mouniing and woe. Its reve^tion^ of oxvuikeA lMH(tf» 
broken vows, joyless homes, and poUute(jl naiUfriage-^ Wtda ■ 
its burdens of sighs and groans-.-its rivera <^ tears-rdtil 
^i^ountains of sorrow-r-^baJl aU congregate togethtsr tft bt* 
come the wonder and amazement of a harsor-stricben 
world. And what is the cause of aU> or m^jAj all^ Uiia. 
deplorable sin aujd ^u^ering ? Is it not the pieactice^ of di* 
vorcin^ marriage and aifection».^the putting ruthless]^ 
launder of those two things which Qod hath joined ? It lA 
— it is. And so long as this practic^^.-begQtte9 oi piid^ 
and a false idea — shall prevajil, so long shall it all coptiniie. 
^et me, however, prptest aga^st it..4et me have nQit)le]^ 
part nor Ipt in such unholy doings. I am about to leavi^ 
you, perhaps for ever ; but these, my words, X leaye MoiiA 
as a testimony against you." 

During the outburst of this torrent of eloquent denun^in^ 
tion, the baronet stood as one dMm/ounder^d, to use a homeljT/ 
Scotch word. His son'$ vehemence and terrible uttering^ 
cut him to the heart, but his pride wonld in no wise give^ 
iyay. As William concluded, he threw himself siiUemlj^ 
into a chair.; and the young man was about tg l^ve the ro(N» 
without another word. He paused as he grasped the hwoAha 
of the door, and looked back. 

"One word more," he said. "WilJ you ^y, l^^fQ I 
leave you, where I may find Jessie Melville V* 

"Never," exclaimed the baronet, starting up fiercely. 
*' I will take care that she is put for ever beyond your reachr" 

^*That is impossible," returned William. "She i3 i» 
Edinburgh, I know, and cannot long be qonpealed. Ilverys 
effort that love can make I will put forth to discQve? h^r• 
and be assured I will succeed* Farewell." 
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" Go, ungrateful, rebellious boj," said the old, unbending 
man. <' Qo, and take with you a father's heaviest curse." 

*•'' Even this I fear not,** said William, looking sadlv back. 
" If you turn over the leaves of the sacred volume lying 
before you, you will find these words written therein-^ 
* The curse causeless shall not come.' *' 

These were his last words. He ran down the stair?, 
sprang upon the horse which the servant had ready for him 
at the door, and rode rapidly off, on the way to Edinburgh. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

WINTEU WORK. 

Sia William Ainslie was left in a state of much alarm 
and anxiety, being fearful that Jessie's place of confinement 
would be discoyered. For anything else, he cared not. 
His son's fate, so long as he cherished sentiments so socially 
heterodox, did not cause him much uneasiness. He would 
rather see him dead and buried in the odour of aristocratic 
sanctity, than married to one beneath his rank. While* 
therefore, he saw him ride rapidly off, with the intention 6t 
never again returning, his strongest feeling was fear lest h« 
might succeed in discovering Jessie. So mightily did this 
work upon him, that about an hour after William's departure., 
ho resolved to go down to Lawyer Hooker to seek advice, 
and, it might be, consolation from him. 

"Good morning. Sir William," exclaimed the lawyer, 
rising, and bowing with his blandest smile, as his visitor 
entered his sanctum. 

*• Good morning, Mr Hooker," replied the baronet. ** Tho 
girl is captured, I am informed." 

Hooker looked at Sir William in surprise. ** May I ask 
how the information has reached you ? I am but newly 
advised of it, and thought no one here but myself could 
know of it" 

** That is not the case, Yu>weveT. 'M'j «ni\v<QA \.\i\& mominf 
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received a communication from his aunt conveying thv 
tidings. By some means or other, he suspected that it had 
heen done at my instigation, and charged me with it so 
insolently, that in my passion I avowed it. He has just 
gone oif to search for her, and I tremble for the result." 

" Make yourself perfectly easy oh that score," returned 
Hooker. ^^ Joe Stewart has just been here, and from what 
he tells me of the manner of the seizure, and the place of 
her confinement, it is impossible that Mr Ainslie can get 
any tidings of her. I have charged him not to leave town 
again, or hold any further communication with us ; by this 
means all proof of our connection with the matter will fail 
to appear, and, at the same time, no clue will be given t» 
those who conduct the search.** 

** You are quite sure there is no fear of detection ?*' said 
the baronet, anxiously. 

*" Quite sure,** returned the lawyer, confidently. 

'^ That is well,** rejoined Sir William, with a bitter smile.' 
'* Then he will soon return to his senses." 

/'Allow me to doubt that, Sir William,** observed hl» 
listener. '^ From what I know of Mr Ainslie, I fear that h» 
will never be induced to comply with your wishes, unles* 
we exercise a little power which we possess.*' 

" What power?" asked Sir William, quickly. 

**- The power of threatening," was the quiet aniswer. 

^* Ah^ you don't know him," said the baronet ; '^ he would 
fear no threat of ours." 

" Not for himseL^" replied the deep scoundrel $ ** but if 
you make suffering, inflicted on Jessie, the price of his> 
obstinacy, I think something might be done with him in 
that way." 

<« O, I cannot think of personally baiXifi&^||;\2&ft^Si^^ . ^ 



^ No need for it. MaJce him believe that jou will, and 
tbat will sufficiently answer the purpose*" 

^' Well, the thing is worth trying, at anj rate, and whem 
he comes back I shall try your plan.'* 

But he did not come back, and so the diabolical scheaifr 
of the viUanous Hooker could not be put in execution. 
Week after week passed on, and Ainslie wufl neither seea 
nor heard of, at least, by his father. Let us, however, 
£»llow hira on his anxious way, and see how fax he succeeds 
in his endeavour to discover his love, or how he managed 
to fight the battle of life against the fearful odds which, 
his sudden renunciation of home caused to stand up agaioak 
him, 

Daniel Hooker was right when he said that the absenoa^ 
of anything like a clue would prevent the discoverj of 
Jessie^s prison-house. William's inquiries at Heriot Row 
resulted in little or nothing. No one there knew to what 
quarter of the town Jessie was going on the night of her dis- 
appearance, consequently no indication of her present where- 
abouts was to be gained, even remotely. He was informed 
i(t was to a wedding. It must, then, have been the wedding- 
of a very intimate friend, for he justly thought that an 
ordinary occasion of the kind would not have drawn her out 
so speedily after the awfully impressive scene at the Grange. 
Now, the only intimate friend which he knew Jessie to have 
was Mary Richardson, and he knew, too, that she had been 
carrying on with Richard Sandiiands, and that the mar- 
riage of the two might be expected. He resolved, first of all, 
therefore, to proceed to Messrs Chambers's folding-room, to 
learn if such an event had occurred, and where the young 
folks resided ; for he imagined that Mary, if a wife, would 
not now be working thieia. 
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Btit, on his waj to the ,High Street, he reFolyed again in 
his mind certain thoughts which had occupied it during his 
forenoon ride from Broomfield Park. When anything like 
reason and reflection came back after quitting the baronet^ 
the first instinct of his nature pointed to silence and secrecy 
as respected the public. He saw the imprudence of exposing 
Sir William*s weakness and crime, or of letting it be gene>i 
rally known that such a despicable deed had been committedb 
Such a course could not be beneficial to his own views and 
aims, since it would only irritate his father the more, and 
lead him to take more efiectual measures to effect her securft 
imprisonment. In his inquiries, therefore, he resolved to be 
very guarded, so that those who did not already know of her 
disappearance might not be informed of it. He had learned 
from Mrs Fergusson that no one but those of her own house- 
hold possessed the knowledge, and he earnestly impressed on 
her the necessity of commanding and enforcing the silence of 
the servants. 

He pushed open the door of the folding-shop, and saw the 
girls busily plying their fingers among the sheets. Glancii^ 
along the rows for an intelligent face, at the owner of which 
he might ask about Mary, he was surprised to see Mary 
herself up in the far comer, and looking as blithe and goed- 
natured as ever. This was a damper, for to him her prew 
sence there was an indication that she was not married. 
However, he would see and speak to her now ; there could 
be no harm in that, if she did not bother him with eaget 
questions about the health and welfare of her friend. 

He made his way, as he best could, up between piles of 
unfolded sheets of the Journal and the stools on which the 
girls sat. Many of them smiled, for they knew him of old 
.—knew -him as Jessie Melville's aN«ee\\xeax\.^^\ieck\ifc'WK^ 
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to be standing at the top of the close with the plaid oyer hii 
arm. He was a great favourite with them, too, in virtue 
of being her ^^ chap,'* for she was loved bj all in the shop^ 
and they were sure be must be a nice fellow when Jearie 
countenanced him. Besides, he was tall and handsome, 
had ^^bonnie dark een'* and luxuriant curling locks, and we 
ill know how charms of this sort gain upon the girls. Inr 
himself therefore, and bj reason of his connection with 
Jessie, William Ainslie was greatly admired by the folders i 
and when he suddenly appeared among them this afternoon^ 
he was greeted with many smiles, and many glances of re* 
cognition and admiration were cast at him fh>m beneath 
pretty eye-lashes, that concealed eyes not less handsome 
than his own. 

Mary herself, however — the object of his visit — did nol 
perceive him. She was busy putting to rights a sheet that 
had slipt in the first folding, and was holding it up between 
her and the light, to get the folios on the top of each other. 
Her whole attention being absorbed in this very interesting 
occupation, she saw nothing and heard nothing, till a full 
manly voice whispered in her ear — 

** And how is my friend Mary this afternoon ?•* 

" Guid gracious I Mr Ainslie, where hae ye sprung frae ?** 
exclaimed Mary, turning round with a start, and letting the 
half-folded sheet fall down before her. 

*• Do you think I have come from the regions below ?" said 
William, with a smile, at the same time pointing downwards. 

" 'Deed it looks gey like it," laughed Mary, " to start up 
at a body's elbow a' in a moment But hoo is Jessie ? I 
hinna seen her since yon nicht." 

«« What night ? " asked William, while his heart gave % 
bound. 
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V *' O, je kea well eneugh what nicht,** said Mary, with a 
blush. 

At this moment he caught sight of a ring on her finger, 
and this, with the blush and the hanging head, assured him 
that she was married. 

^^But hoo is Jessie?" she continued, looking up with a 
strange expression in her countenance. To account for this 
expression, we must dive somewhat into the depths of Mary*fl 
nature,, and see how puzzled she has been of late on a 
certain subject. For a long time she never doubted that 
.William and Jessie loved each other, and would finally 
marry. William's marriage with Grace was, therefore, con- 
founding to her, and the more so as Jessie had assured her it 
was with her entire concurrence. Something out of the 
ordinary course, she was sure, had occurred ; but, like one or 
two more of the personages of our story, she could not 
understand the fearful sacrifice that had bden made. Then 
she wondered if the death of Grace had brought things back 
to their old footing, or whether the two were still estranged 
from each other. It was this ignorance of the ground on 
which she was treading that brought the uncertain expression 
into her &ce, when, as we said before, she looked up and said, 
« But hoo is Jessie ?" . 

<^ Well, I have not seen her for some time,*' replied 
William, with forced composure. ^ I only came to town 
this morning; and, as she is not at Heriot Row just now^ 
we have not met. But I just called to see you atter your 
marriage, though I did not expect to find you here." 

*' Where did ye think I wad be ? — at hame ?" 

'^ Of course. Since you have turned housekeeper now, I 
fancied you would really be keeping house." 

«< 0| there's oae occasion for that ytii' WK^«x^^«si<m>i^ 



m df twinkld. *< I'm aje hame soon enongh to mak RichAtd*i 
meat ; and if I can earn a few shillius for a while enow, ifk 
M weel to lay bye as muckle as we can Ibr a salt fit.*' 

** O, ho 1 1 understand," said William, with a sorile ; * yon 
expect to work here for a few months yet ?^ 

<^ Maybe aye and maybe no. Folk no kens— .but we'll Jist 
aeev" answered Mary, with a eomkal expression of maternal 
anticipation. 

^'Exactly; and I commend your provident foretheughtk 
Had you a merry party last Friday night, then? Did 
Jessie enjoy herself?" he inquired> with affected cai^lest- 
ness. 

*^Weel, she seemed gey hearty a' the time she stayed « 
but she went awa very early." 

" Indeed I about what hour might it be ?** 

" Atween ten and eleven, if I mind richt." 

^^ Richard would accompany her, I suppose ? — unleaa, 
indeed, you were too jealous to suffer him." 

*' 'Deed no, I was nae sic thing ; but she wadna hear o* 
onybody gaun hame wi' her. Kane bat raysel kent when 
she gaed awa; and, when I tell Richard after, he was fit 
to tak my head aff for lettin her." 

*' A bad beginning of the married life that would have 
been," said William, trying to be jokesome, though the 
information he had just received was painful enough. 

" Where did the ceremony come off?" he inquired. 

"At the Horse Wynd, where we took up house," re- 
plied Mary. 

And this was all that he could learn of the matter in this 
direction. Between the Horse Wynd and Heriot Row 
there stretched a long path, and Jessie had set out td 
tnrer9e it alone at a \&te \vo>aLT, vSox^yq^ «.\s)i^^ft tP^^ttunity 
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fot the agent or agents of the baronet to seize her without 
being observed. 

But we must not enumerate Ainslie*s many conjectures. 
Suffice it to say, that after searching long and earnestly, 
he could obtain no further tidings of her. Yet he never 
despaired. Though day after day he failed, yet he trusted 
the morrow would see him more successful. He went no 
more to Heriot Row ; and the only communication he held 
with Broomfield Park, was a letter which he sent to his 
mother, to allay the anxiety which he knew she must feel 
on his account. He went into plain lodgings in Lothian' 
Street — preferring rather to live in obscurity and humble 
independence, than to continue in the house of a father 
whose principles of action were so sinfully mean and 
unjust 

But the small sum he chanced to have about him, when 
he came to Edinburgh, was now nearly exhausted ; and he 
had been too much engrossed in the search for Jessie to 
employ any means of gaining a livelihood for himself, and 
it was not till one Saturday night, on finding that a soli- 
tary sixpence remained in his purse, after settling with his 
landlady, that he saw the necessity of doing something to 
increase his store. But what was that something to be? 
Here was the knotty point to solve. He would apply to 
none of his relations — that was a settled matter with him. 
He must rely solely on his own resources; work for himself 
— work — ^yes, work for his bread. 

He revolved many projects in his mind, but found all of 
them more or less impracticable. For manual labour he 
was at present unfitted. He had no trade at his finger ends 
to resort to. Hal yes, this must be his resource — ^litera. 
ture. He would write— write fot \.\\e ne^^'^^x^ ^^"^ ^^g>^ 
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nuigazlnes, for anything that would remunerate him, how* 
e\rer slightly. His wants were few, his expenses limited ;i 
a little, a very little, money would suffice. Yes, he must 
write. 

And write he did. From the well-filled storehouse of his 
mind — irom the well-springs of his gushing heart— from the 
gapes and gashes of his wounded spirit — ^he poured forth 
breathing thoughts and burning words. From a mass of 
manuscripts he selected one — the most sober and philosophic 
— and wrote upon the back, ^' To the Editor of Chambert'$ 
Journal.'^ Then, in the grey dusk, he proceeded with it to. 
the publishing-office, and gave it in. But he could not 
expect payment for it, even if accepted, for some time; 
while the possibility of its return, with the chilling words^ 
" Thanks, and regrets," on the cover, was ever before him. 
He must, therefore, do something more — something on the 
principle of *< small profits and quick returns," for this his 
necessities imperatively demanded. 

He wandered dreamily on, down the North Bridge, and 
along by the Post-Office, into the lobby of which he sauntered. 
. While pacing slowly backwards and forwards there, he 
chanced to look across the street, and saw the citizens 
entering and leaving the news-rooms. Another idea struck 
him. He might write "leaders" for newspapers. He 
walked over, dropped a penny into the box at the door, and 
was soon busy examining the tone and spirit of the Edin- 
burgh papers. One, he thought, would suit him, or rather 
he would suit it. Its sentiments were liberal, if not demo- 
cratic; and he longed to have a hit at the vices and con*. 
v.entionalisms of the aristocracy, from whose absurd notions 
he had suffered so severely, and was, at the moment^, 
enduring, in their worst consequences. 
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,He hastened home to write, for to-morrow was publishlii|f 
day. He began. His indignant thoughts came thick and 
fast, though, before they flowed from the point of his pen, 
they assumed — wrathful as they were — elegance of style. 
He finished it, and rushed to the printing-office, 
t <<Can I see the Editor?" he inquired of a compositor 
whom he met at the door. 

: "I doubt it,'* was the reply. " This is publication night, 
and he is very busy." 
. ^1 have an article for to-morrow's paper." 

" Oh, in that case, you had better try and gain admittance. 
There is the door of his room." 
^ William advanced, and knocked. 
*' Come in," shouted a voice from within. 
Easier said than done, however — the door would not 
open, 

" Oh, I forgot it was fastened," murmured the voice from 
the interior, and the sound of some one rising from a seat was 
heard. Presently the door was opened, and Ainslie stood 
face to face with the great man — the invisible "we." 
„ '< The Editor, I presume," said William. 

"The same, sir, at your service, only dreadfully busy^'* 
was the polite and plain rejoiijder. 

"I have taken the liberty of calling with a leader for, 
to-morrow's paper." 

" Ha ! a leader I What sort of a leader ?'* said the « we," 
with great animation ; "I'm just in want of one, having had 
no time to write myself to-day. But what is its tone ? — 
liberal, I hope, for nothing else will do with mew" 

<* V^ou had better glance it over," observed Ainslie, quietly 
handing him the manuscript. 

The Editor took it. As it was written in a very plaia: 
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Imnd, he read it with ease, emitting an exclamation of tp- 
proval at every two or three sentences. 

««BraTO !— that's the sort of thing,'* he said, when he had 
finished its perusaL <^ May 1 know to whom I am indebted 
fbr tiiis excellent article ?" 

^ 1 have no wish to make my name known, sir," replied 
WilUam, with dignity, yet with perfect politeness. ^The 
fiict is, I am at present in pecuniary straits, and thought I 
might earn a little in this way." 

**• Could you let me have an article in this style for evexy 
paper ?'' inquired the Editor, kindly. 

" I would try," was William's modest answer. 

*' Well, I am sure the proprietors would willingly give 
you five shillings a-piece for them. Will this suffice ?** 

*• It will." 

** Then I may count upon you."' 

« You may." 

«*From that publication onwards, for many weeks, the 

readers of the were fitvoured with a thundering 

»' political," which was admired exceedingly, and which in- 
creased the circulation to a considerable extent. The paper 
for Chambers's Journal was also accepted, and others from 
the same pen solicited ; so that, during the winter months, 
William had employment and remuneration equal to his 
wants. Still he searched for Jessie, wandering up and 
down streets and closes in the hope of discovering her. 

One evening in spring, he was rambling disconsolately in 
the High Street, when some one tapped him on the shoulder. 
Looking round, he found a tall, bushy-whiskered man at his 
elbow. 

** You are seeking Jessie Melville?" saidfthe stranger, in a 
Iqw, impressive voice. 
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<^ Yes; can you tell me anything of her?'* said William, 
with intense eagerness. 

<< I am happy to say I can — ^will you please to follow me? 

** May I trust you ?" 

^^I think you may," returned the stranger, turning on 
Aioslie a round, good-humoured countenance. 

William looked earnestly into it for a few moments, thea 
said, unhesitatingly, 

" Ijead on ; I will follow you." 
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, CHAPTER XXII. 

BE-UKION. 

Whek the stranger touched William Ainslie on the 
shoulder, and whispered in his ear the thrilling words recorded 
at the close of last Chapter, he was standing near the arched 
entrance to Blackfriars' Wjnd. When, however, in obe- 
dience to his words and gesture, the unknown led the way 
to where Jessie was either to be seen or heard of, he went 
straight up the High Street, William following a few paces 
behind him. The young man scanned, as narrowly as th^ 
decreasing light and his own agitation would let him, the 
form and appearance of his strange accoster. He was 
a stout, burly, rough-looking fellow, free and careless in 
his gait, with broad shoulders and brawny limbs, though 
Ainslie thought he had a slight halt or trail in one of his 
legs. Big and stout as he was, however, his appearance 
was not calculated to produce much alarm, or inspire in 
any mind a feeling of fear. Good nature, and a harmless 
disposition, oozed out at every point of his huge body — from 
the eye that lay indolent in a bed of fat, to the arm, 
buried nearly to the elbow in his ample coat pocket. A 
phrenologist, or physiogriomist, would have told you at « 
glance, that of the four temperaments which, it is contended, 
go to make up man's physical and mental characteristics, 
and act in harmony with his cerebal organs, the lymphatic 
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was greatlj In the ascendant. He by no means looked like 
an overworked man, or one who liked to exert himself 
much ; but it seemed as if the Castle of Indolence had been 
his past abode, and its ease and indulgence his perpetual 
enjoyment. "^ 

It was, therefore, with little apprehension of personal 
danger Jthat Ainslie went with the stranger; and even, 
when he turned into the mouth of a close, a little abov^ 
the Tron Church, he hesitated not to follow him, though it 
was one of the darkest and narrowest in the district Downt 
its greasy slope strode the tall man, his arms nearly 
touching the wall on both sides; and after faim walked' 
William, his heart beating wildly with eager expectation. 
About the middle of the close the leader paused, and, after 
silently motioning with his finger, entered a door-way, dark' 
as night, and began ascending the turnpike stair within. 
Still Ainslie kept at his heels; and when he at length 
opened the door at the very top, be was close behind him. 
In they went, into a large kitchen, where a woman was 
toasting bread, apparently for tea. No gas nor candle was 
Hghted, but a bright fire burned in the grate, and by it^ 
ruddy glow every object in the apartment was visible. 

"Now, sir,'* said the tall man, breaking the silence for 
the first time, " if you will ascend to the room above, you 
will, in a little time, receive some tidings of her you seek. 
You are not afraid ?" he continued, seeing Ainslie hesitate. 

"No," returned the latter: "but don't you go with me?'* 

" I will show you the way, ' said the man ; and his voice' 
was low, and, as Ainslie thought, tremulous with excite- 
ment — excitement not of an angry or sinister kind, but 
^aus6d by deep, nay, joyful feeling. 

*'This way, sir, he resumed, going to a door at the fiir 
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end of the kitchen. "It is rery dark, but I trust yoa will 
ieel your way up the steps; or stay, I will go first, and 
open the door above.*' 

And with light steps the stranger ascended the wooden 
stair, leading William by the hand. When they reached the 
landing place, a door was opened, Ainslie was pushed into 
an apartment, and the door again suddenly shut upon him. ' 

'^ Confound it ! am I betrayed after all ?'* thought he, as lie 
heard the latch forcibly closed. 

He looked round to see into what kind of a place he had 
been so unceremoniously introduced — but a gray darknesi» 
prevailed, and he could discern nothing distinctly. Ther» 
was a fire in the room, but it burned dim ; and the light cf 
day, which, even in the open street, was now rery faint, wat 
nearly withdrawn from the narrow windows above. 

He thought he heard a slight rastle in one comer of the 
room, as if some one had risen from a seat in alarm ; and h* 
approached in the direction of the sound. 

" Who is there ? " said a lady's voice, in tones which sent 4 
thrill to William's heart, and bound him with a spell. 

There was a few moments silence, during which the 
breathing of both was audible, and again the same question 
was put in tones of greater terror than before. 

" Jessie 1" faltered William, with doubting joy. 

The voice was greatly disguised by enaotion, but the quick, 
true ear of love detected it, and with a cry which none may 
4escribe, and none may imitate, she rushed forward into 
the outstretched arms open to receive her. 

Who may tell the ecstasy of that moment? Into it^ 
duration were gathered the joys of many hours, the concen- 
trated delight of long-deferred communion, the sudden and 
unexpected meeting of sundered loving hearts* 



For a minute no word was spoken, but sobs of deepest 
joj rose on the silence of that sacred room. Locked in • 
firm embrace, they could only lay heart to heart, and feel the 
quick unutterable throbbing of each. Speech was impossible 
and unnecessary. No words could have even faintly ex« 
pressed the feelings that swelled in their bosoms. Silence 
and tears were the only adequate language of the moment, 
the only fit signs to shadow forth the unfathomable joy 
within. 

'^ O, is this not a dream ?'' exclaimed William, at length. 
" Do I indeed hold my own Jessie in my arms once more ? 
Speak, dearest, speak again, and assure me it is no ireak of 
the imagination.*' 

•' N a dream, dear William, no dream, but a blessed reality,** 
returned the weeping girl, nestling yet closer in his bosom. 

"Father, I thank Thee," murmured William, straining 
her again in an impassioned embrace. 

" But how came you hither ?" she inquired wonderingly* 
'♦ Have you seen Joe ? 

" I don't know," he replied. •* I was wandering just now 
in the High Street, when a tall man suddenly touched me, 
and asked me to follow him, saying I would hear news of you* 
He led me down the close, up the long stair, and finally 
thrust me into this room. But whoever he is^ he''s a capital 
fellow, and I must thank him for the exquisite enjoyment 
be has given me. ' 

"It must have been Joe," returned Jessie. " He haa 
been seeking you for some days.' 

" But who is .loe ?" inquired her lover. 

" O, you will know all by-and-by ; but, first of all, we must 
have a light. Let me go and light the gas.' 

" Ay, do," said William, releasing her, " and let me see 
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how you are looking. I long to gaze on your lovely flic« 
onc6 more.** ' 

'" " Nay, if you are going to flatter me, I shall keep you in 
darkness still," she answered, as she turned on the gad, only 
io far, that when she applied the match, it gave but a peep- 
ing light. 

* He approached, however, behind her, and screwed it to 
the full, when its strong glare leapt up with an illuminating 
flash, and revealed her bright, animated countenance, shining 
through laughing tears. 

From the ardent burning gaze of her lover she was fain ttf 
take shelter, and nowhere seemed so inviting as his own 
manly breast. Here she again hid her face, and he bent ovef 
her with yearning tenderness. 

A faint hesitating knock at the door startled them. '^ Com^ 

ki,'* exclaimed Jessie, raising' herself, but not quitting his arms. 

The door opened slowly, and the broad, good-natured face 

of Joe made its appearance, brown and ruddy, like the 

setting sun. 

' ♦' Come forward, Joe," said Jessie, kindly. ** Let me 
Introduce you to Mr Ainslie as a true friend of both of us. 
William," she said, turning to the latter, " this is Joe 
Stewart, to whom we are a great deal indebted, much mor6 
than you have any idea of; but the whole you will soon 
Team." 

'* Give me your hand, my honest fellow," said Ainslie, 
lipproaching .foe, and grasping his huge palm. " There, tell 
me how I can repay you for the kindness and important 
service Miss Melville speaks of?" 

* " By saying nothing about it, and forgiving me for the 
rest," returned Joe, with gratified respect, and absolutelj* 
blushin at William's warmth. 
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*' Forgive you ? what ana I to forgive you for ?" aslced 
Ainslie, in astonishment. ^ 

" Much, very much," answered Joe, with emotion ; " mor^ 
I am afraid, than you will ever overlook." 

♦* There now, Joe, don't go on magnifying your offence tA 
that way," said Jessie, gaily. <' Were it ten times greater 
than it is, I would intercede for you, and I flatter myseli 
I will make a good advocate. Won't I, William ?" she con- 
tinued, turning with a smiling countenance to Ainslie. 

" No doubt of it," said he, fondly ; then turning to Joe, 
he added^ " Whatever may be the charge against you, I 
assure you of my entire forgiveness. Your oflence is all 
atoned for by the service you have rendered this afternoon. 
The meeting you have procured for us must cancel all 
former transgressions against us." 

• '*Now, you hear that," said Jessie; "Mr Ainslie has 
quite forgiven you ; though, after all, when he knows every- 
thing, I am sure he will be more inclined to thank than to 
pardon." 

" Blessings on her," blubbered Joe, now fairly crying for 
joy ; '* she's an angel sent to earth by mistake." 
' " Nay, not by mistake," returned Jessie, who overheard 
the remark, and replied to it with a serious gaiety. " I have 
got a mission to accomplish, and part of it is to bring you to 
heaven along with me. Won't ,vou go ?" 

"Anywhere; I will go anywhere with you," said Joei 
fervently. " I will gladly spend my life in your service, if 
you will but allow me to follow you and attend you. 1 
will " 

*« There, there, say no more," interrupted Jessie, laughing^, 
'^else you will make Mr Ainslie jealous. Are we going to 
have tea soon?" • 
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'^Thflft is just what I came to ask about We have been 
getting it ready in the kitchen since ever Mr Aioslie came-( 
and the old woman tells me everything is prepared.'^ 

^* Have jou got any for me, Joe ? " asked William, glandng 
towards Jessie for her approval. 

"Yes, sir," answered Joe, with a cheerful laugh. "I 
thought you might like to take it together; so I toasted bread 
for two, and the mistress put a teaspoonful more tea into the 
teapot." 

*^ That^s right, my fine fellow,** exclaimed William, who 
had by this time seen Jessie's look of acquiescence. Shall I 
come and give you a hand up with it ? '* 

^^O no, sir; me and the old woman will have it on th« 
table in a trice." 

Saying which, Joe stumped nimbly down stairs, and soon 
returned with the teapot in one hand, and a large jug of hot 
water in the other, followed by the female bearing a tea 
equipage for two. This was soon placed in due order upon 
the table, and the bearers withdrew, leaving the young folks 
to take the meal alone. William placed a chair at the top 
of the table, where the tray stood, and handed Jessie to it 
with mock formality, himself assuming a seat at the opposite 
side, and looking over to his companion with a look of beam- 
ing satisfaction. 

Jessie, her face glowing with pleasure, proceeded with 
alacrity to perform the duties of her office. 

"• This reminds me of old times," said William ; " of our 
first meetings in the little room in the Canongate close.** 

<* Ah, how many changes have taken place since then ! * 
returned Jessie, sadly. 

" Changes indeed," continued William. *< Then we were 
free and happy, for no shadow had darkened our love ; ne 
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trial, no sacrifice, no injustice had come with its coldness, 
its difficulty, or its cruelty, to mar our prospects, and destroy 
our joy. May we not hope, however, that these, or, at least, 
much of these trials — and the heaviest of them — are past ? 
In spite of wrong and unnatural villany, shall we not now 
be irrevocably united, and live, at least, in humble content, 
though obscure and unknown, yet happy, and devoted to 
each other ? " 

*' Let us not speak of that yet," remarked Jessie, handing 
him a cup of tea, and nearly spilling it in her excitement* 
'< We have a great many things to discuss before that point 
comes for consideration — much, very much, to tell each 
other and to arrange.'' 

"Ah, true ; but, in my happiness, I have yet been unable 
to ask a thousand things which I long to know concerning 
your capture and residence here, or wherever else you have 
been. 1 know so much," he added, while a dark shade came 
over his brow ; " I know that it was by my father's orders 
the atrocious deed was executed, but further than this I am 
entirely ignorant. Pray enlighten me." 

*' Let us have tea over first, and our seats drawn near the 
fire,*' said Jessie, with a smile ; <* and we can then have a 
long, uninterrupted chat about many things, unless, indeed, 
you are engaged somewhere else." 

" No, indeed," replied Ainslie ; " fortunately, this is not 
publication night." 

*^ Publication night !" echoed Jessie, with a surprised look* 

" Yes. Ah ! you are wondering at that ; but I have 
got a tale to tell too, partly painful and partly not. By- 
the-by, I think I see some numbers of Chambers's lying on 
that table over there. Do you see it sometimes ?" 

" 1 get it regularly.* 
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' " And do you read it all ? " ? 

• " Every word." 

, "How do you like the article in^last Saturday^ en- 
titled ' ?'»'. 

. " O, it is delightful. Every sentence thrilled to my very 
soul ; it is so true to nature, truth, and beauty. Did you 
not like it?" 

" Well, I thought it might have been better.'* 

- " Fastidious man," returned Jessie, shaking her head. 
*VI fear you are more difficult to please than you used to 
bjB. We two used to agree most completely. Now, I 
thought it charming." 

"I am delighted to hear it. But don't praise it any 
more, else I shall get too proud." 

" What ! the article is yours then ?" she exclaimed, look* 
ing at him in amazement. ^^And yet, why should I 
wonder; I have heard you utter the same beautiful senti- 
ments long ago. The wonder is that I did not recognise 
it as yours ; but the idea of you writing for any periodical 
never struck me." 

. " Writing has been my trade for these last six months," 
answered he, with a half-sad, half-pleasant smile. 

" Have you been in Edinburgh all that time ? " she 
Inquired. 

^'I have. My father and I quarreled about your abduc- 
tion, and ever since I have had to rely upon myself, for I 
resolved to leave the roof of one who had behaved so shame- 
fully and unjustly." 

" And you really made this sacrifice for me ?" said Jessie^ 
while her face beamed with gratitude and affection. 

" Nay, nay, you are not the person to talk of sacrifice," 
replied he, with a sad, serious smile, <^ since you made one 
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of -^ — ; but we must not talk of this now," he continued, 
seeing the shadow of distress pass over her face. ^^ Come> 
tea is finished, I suppose, let us draw to the fire, and recount 
our half-year's adventures. There now, we are comfortably 
seated. Do you narrate first, as yours must be by far the 
most interesting. So, dearest, begin." 

And there, in front of a bright fire, with their chairs 

close together, and William's arm encircling Jessie's waist^ 

did they tell to each other the pergonal incidents of their 

^ period of separation — incidents which, as they are already 

known to the reader, we need not recapitulate. 

As William listened to her story, he became extremely 
interested in Joe, readily forgave his share in the business^ 
since he saw that a defective education, or rather unjust 
treatment, and not natural wickedness, had led him to be* 
come the tool of Hooker and his father. It might, he per* 
ceived, have happened much worse. A very difierent kind 
of agent might have been employed to keep Jessie prisoner 
— one who might have abused his power, and proved utterly 
relentless ; in which case, the period of separation might 
have been indefinitely protracted, or, worse still, never ter- 
minated but with death. Instead of this, however, the 
jailer had, by Jessie's instrumentality, become her friend, 
and by his aid their plans and wishes might be accomplished. 
Joe was, therefore, raised to a hero in Ainslie's eyes ; though, 
if he had known all, he would have been inclined still more 
to admire him. But of the will Jessie said nothing, pre- 
ferring to produce it on another occasion — an occasion 
which she felt sure would duly come. That, and the revela- 
tion of her birth, she had resolved to make together, when 
the law of man as well as that of God would prevent their 
further separation. 
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Huurs of sorrow and enjoyment alike come to a close. 
This glorious evening of re-union passed far too quicklj 
away, and long ere the half of what the lovers had to say 
to each other was spoken, or before plans for the future 
could be discussed, they were startled to hear a very late 
hour tolled iVom the High Church clock. 

" Hark ! do you hear that, William ? Now, I must really 
bid you go," said Jessie, laughing. " Prisoners' visitors are 
not allowed to stay so late. Besides, to-morrow is a new 
day, you know." 

He rose at once, and, with a tender embrace, they parted 
— parted in every different circumstances, and with fiir hap- 
pier prospects, than once before at the same hour, when 
they bade each other farewell, and he was left bowed down 
by the side of the area railings. The cloud is dispersing : 
its silver lining fast appears; may we not hope that soon 
it will disappear on the far horizon, and be succeeded by 
calm, serene, perpetual sunshine ! 
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C&APTER XXlil. 

LOVE AND HAPPINESS. 

The days immediately succeeding the re-union of the 
two lovers were spent very happily in tender intercourse, 
and in making arrangements for the future. In the first 
flush of his joy and ardour, William pressed an immediate 
marriage, and Jessie's removal from the place where she 
had heen so long confined. But the prudent girl, though 
equally strong in her affections, and ready, with all frank- 
ness and willingness, to become his wife, opposed both of 
these plans, and on grounds so proper and preferable, that 
William soon yielded a ready acquiescence. It wanted yet 
five months till the anniversary of Grace^s death, and 
Jessie concluded that it would be very unseemly to have 
their marriage celebrated before that time. Thus far did 
she deem it right to yield to the world and its ideas. The 
understood rule, which placed at least a year between the 
presence of a first and second wife in a husband's home, was 
one of the regulations in social life which she admired. It 
donstituted, in her eyes, a tribute of respect and affection to 
the memory of the loved and lost, which appeared beautiful 
and appropriate ; and though, in the present case, there had 
been peculiar circumstances, which might have rendered a 
departure from the usual course quite justifiable, yet the 
world knew not of these-^and she had no wish that it should 

8 
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—and therefore, in its eyes, an earlier marriage between Urn 
two would have seemed indicative of unseemly haste. 

This was, therefore, agreed on — to put off their union till 
August; but the next thing to settle, was how to dispose 
of themselves in the long interval. The secured friendship 
of Joe, of course, left them free to go where they pleased ; 
but it was of importance that the Baronet and Hooker 
should remain entirely ignorant of the change of nffairs 
till the marriage was over, and, if Jessie left her present 
abodes this advantage might be lost An earlier knowledge, 
on their part^ might lead them to devise new sch€»Kie9 t^ 
prevent It-^-schemes which might prove more successful t)um 
that they had just defeated, and this William shiiuidei^ 
even to think of. Jes»e» on her side, had even stronger-*-t 
at least additional— reasons for keeping them in the dark 
till she became a wife; and t^ese the reader knows, aa ho 
will remember that her original resolution, not to reyefil 
her birth beforehand, either to William or her parents, W99 
to be sacredly adhered to by her. Anything, therefore, that 
might prevent the union, not only hindered the consumma* 
tion of her happiness, but kept many other mattery in an 
unfortunate position. 

In settling this second point, however, it was deeine<i 
advisable to call Joe into council, since his co-operation waa 
requisite. So William went to the top of the stair and 
called him. 

*•<• Coming, sir," exclaimed Joe, briskly ; and in a moment 
or two he entered the apartment. 

" Come forward to the fire, Joe," said William^ kindly* 
<^ We are making up plans |br the future, and want yott 
to help U3.'* 

" With all my hewt," returned Joe, with alaeritj* •* fi^ 
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^iaag wiil give me greater delight than to serve Miss — — 
Melville. 

"Beallj, Joe, you will make me jealous," said WllKain, 
with a cMnical smile. ^ Won't you serve me as well as 
Miss Melville ? '' 

** Eight willingiy rt,** replied tf oe. " But you know, sir, 
my debt of gratitude is largest to Miss Melville ; and,** he 
added, with a sly look, " I know I cannot serve her without 
aenring you." 

"Capital," cried William; "you have got out of the 
difficulty in grand style. You would do well at court, 
Joe." "^ 

" Would I, sir ?** asked Joe, with an innocent and puzzled 
look. 

"Yes," returned the other, while Jessie sat highly 
amused. Good diplomatists are sure to succeed there. But 
let us proceed to business. Sit down, Joe, in that chair by 
the fire." 

<( Well, I had rather stand, sir, or sit back here. I don*t 
like to occupy such an equal position as that.^' 

" Nonsense," exclaimed William, taking him by the shoul- 
ders and seating him in the chair first indicated, where his 
usual ease and ireedom of manner soon returaed to him; 
though it must be remarked that, since his illness, he never 
appeared in Jessie*s presence without manifesting an air of 
deep respect, mingled with grateful admiration. 

'* You must know," said William, opening the conference, 
" that we have resolved to put off our marriage till August, 
Now, we are rather at a loss to know how to proceed till 
that time. It would never do, of course, to let Hooker 
know what has occurred. We must, therefore, take steps to 
prevent any knowledge whatever from reaching him,* 
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^ Certainly ; if jou don't intend doing anything previous 
to the marriage," said Joe, looking to Jessie douhtfullj. 

^Nothing can be done before that time," said J easier 
hastily, giving Joe, at the same time, a significant look in 
return. 

^' Then, in that case, our plan is to keep all dark. Yet,** 
continued Joe, hesitatingly, <^I cannot understand why--* 
why " 

''What canhot you understand, Joe?'* asked Ainsli^ 
seeing his confusion. 

" Why, if I must say it,'' returned Joe, with a laugh, ** I 
cannot understand why you are going to defer the marriage 
so long. If it had been me, I know I should have had it 
over immediately." 

'' Vou forget, Joe, that it is little more than seven months 
since my wife died," said William, gravely. "Now, it if 
common, in such cases, to let at least a year elapse ; and this 
is what Je , I mean Miss Melville, wishes." 

'' Then there is no doubt but it is right, if she wishes it," 
said Joe, now thoroughly reconciled to the delay. « Only, 
this is not what every one does. I know a man in Leith, 
whose wife died on the Sunday — she was buried on Wednes^ 
day — Friday was his wedding-day — and on the Sunday 
following he was churched for both." 

"Rather quick work that," said William, laughing^ 
"That is what I call taking time by the forelock. But, 
however, as I have said, we mean to do differently. Now, it 
will be as well to let matters go on, as at present. When is 
your salary due ?" 

" Quarter-day comes round in a month," replied Joe, with 
a chuckle. 

" And where do you draw the money ?" 
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« At the Bank, in St Andrew Square." 

<^ Then you had better draw it at the time, as usuaL But 
are you sure that Hooker has no spy set to watch you ?** 

" No fear of that," returned Joe. " He will never dream 
that I have gone over to the other party. Besides, he 
does not even know where we are now ; and, as I happen to 
know that he pockets a large share of what Sir William 
pays, it is not likely that he will be at the trouble of coming 
to me — ^he will be glad enough, I daresay, if I don't go to 
hira." 

'^ Then he would not even know if Miss Melville was to 
leave this house altogether," said William. 

" No," replied the other ; " only, if she was to be recog- 
nised anywhere, it might come to their ears in that way.** 

" O, I would rather remain here," said Jessie. ••' I have 
eome to like this room now, and we have not very long ta 
wait." 

^< But the confinement, dearest ? you will suffer from that,*^ 
said her lover, anxiously. ^'Now that the fine weather is 
coming in, you must wish to get out at times to breathe th« 
fresh air," 

^' May we not manage this for an hour at night ?" she 
asked. *•'' When the gloaming comes over the earth, no one 
will notice us, and we are not very &r from the Meadows 
here." 

" We must try it," replied William ; " for it will never 
do to keep you moped up here, in a close, unwholesome 
atmosphere, when the fragrant summer air plays everywhere 
about" 

'^ But what about the money ?*' asked Joe. ^' I cannot 
think of drawing it for myself, as I have done ; besides, I 
have no use for so much." 
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^ Just use it in making eTerytbing comfortabW* attsPifered 
William. 

^'Naj, ererjtlniig is comfortable cnougbf" fluid Jd8aS«« 
^ Just save as much at jou can, Joe ; it will be servioesble 
to.you afterwards." 

. «« I have it !" exclaimed Joe, while a bright smile rested itt 
his face. « We'll keep it for the wedding." 

And so the matter was settled to the satisftetkm of ott 
threes 

One thing more, however, troubled Jessie — viz., Graee^il 
wiU. She doubted whether it was right to withhold the 
knowledge of it from William fof five months longer. Ancl 
jiet, she refiecled) that the same reasons existed fei" its sup- 
preision till that time, even by him, which existed fat entivtf 
silence as to their plans and intentions. Were it put into 
his hand immediately, he, she was assured, could do sothii^ 
with it till their union was effected; and, viewing the 
matter in this light, she thought no harm would be done by 
reserving it for an after curprise. Joe, whom she consulted 
in the matter, was of the same opinion ; and, finally, after 
much deliberation, this was the course she resolved to 
adopt. 

And now succeeded many weeks of sweet, delightflil eott* 
munion — the happiest, perhaps, which the lovers had knowfl 
since they became acquainted. Secluded from all the world, 
yet free to meet each other uninterruptedly, their hearts 
became knitted yet more closely together; their beingf 
blended almost into one ; the iiame of their affection honied 
bright and clear in all its purity — ^yea, their existence seemed ^ 
like some fabled fairy dream. The river of their love flowed 
smoothly in its course. At its first rise, indeed, it gushed 
gloriously forth, and promised fair to flow nobly and sofea^ly 
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waters grew turbulent stnd troubled. Still roughet atid 
cockier grew its cbannel and its bankiSk Hideous precipices, 
yawning ravines^ black g^g^9, deep dark gleDr», lined Its 
waj ; and at last came suddenly a d«Hb fear^l abyss, down 
whldi it hopelessly plunged^ arid) as it was deemed, to be lost 
for eren But not so* Afler a HiMe it re-appeared, though 
still amid solitude and gloom, aitd oterfaung by thick massed 
of underwood. Suddenly the^ ceased, and it emerged iilto 
light and sunshine, and now flows on in a smooth unruffled 
bed-— illuminated by day with the gulden sunbeams, and 
shone upon by night by afl the smiling hosts of heaven. 

O, happy is it when thus life's current reaches a peaceful 
ilow, after dashing turbulently and tempestuously along 
adverse paths — over tocky temptations, between trial- tower- 
ing precipices, down fkith-testitlg glens, and hope-destroying 
^asms! How very welcome is the succeeding tranquil- 
lity I With what satisfectiofl of soul are the past dangers 
and difficulties gazed upon by the escaped and triumphant 
voyagers ! The present rest is sweet, but doubly sweet be- 
cause of former trouble and turmoil. Long endurance and 
resistance is now crowned by success, and rewarded with re- 
pose ; and amid its dreamy delight, the experience of the 
past adds tenfold to the joy of the present. 

And never, never, does peace and happiness &il to follow 
life's well-finight battle. Take this fbr your comfort, O ye 
tempest-tossed sons and daughters of earth. Be strong, be 
courageous, resist, endure, fight manfblly, courageously, 
heroically, yield not, flinch not, and in due time you shall 
triumph. Yes, you ihaU triumph, if your filith &il not; 
if duty is done-^if trial is borne — sooner or latter the time of 
repose and tewstd wiH arrive. It may not be ia the battle- 
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field it8el£— it may nat be, as in the present in«tatlcc^ oit 
this side time and the grave. The scene of conflict does not 
always become the scene of conquest and recompense. But 
there is another scene beyond the present — another worid 
shall surely follow this, and there you are certain of reward. 
Struggle on then, ye brave, buffeted ones : keep your eye» 
steadily fixed on the shining goal, and your feet firmly 
planted in the path of duty, and the issue shall at last b« 
sublime and glorious. Beason and revelation alike exclainr^ 
with rapt conviction, " Shall not the Judge of all the e^urih 
do right?" 

Bapidly passed away the warm summer months, and the 
I5th of August^the day of union.^-«t length arrived. 
The marriage was celebrated in a very quiet, unostenta-^ 
tious manner, as the tastes of the parties and the circum'. 
stances in which they were placed alike prompted and re. 
quired. About ^ye o'clock in the afternoon-^^nd a beauti* 
ful afternoon it was-^oe and his female companion, te* 
gether with the young couple, proceeded to the residence of 
a minister in the south side of the town — the former two aa 
witnesses of the ceremony. In one short hour the happy 
event was consummated-*>that act was done which Sir William 
Ainslie had striven so desperately to prevent — and Jessie 
and William were made man and wife. The feelings which 
glowed in the bosom of eacb> as they heard the words which 
cemented the holy relation, were intensely thrilling, yet calm 
and dignified. The fierce fires of passion burned not in their 
breasts ; love with them had, from the first, assumed a lofty 
character — a character more befitting its high nature, than 
it is too often, alas ! made to wear among the sons of men. 
With most, may we not say with nearly all, the feeling ia 
highly coloured by sense^and its nobler and more heavenlj. 
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lines dimmed and obscured thereby. Men and women, in the 
riotous luxuriance of youthful sensuous imagination, &U to 
nee into the better region beyond. When they come into this 
holy temple to worship, it is the temple itself with which 
they are captivated, and not the character and attributes 
of the Deity, whose shrine is placed therein. Dazzled by 
the external attraction, they are ready to bow down and 
worship ihaty while the true object of reverence and adora- 
tion is undiscemed and unhonoured. With them the archi- 
tectural ornaments appear to be invested with a glare 
which eclipses the diviner blaze of the Shechinah within* 
lake the Jews of old, they worship in the outer courts, and 
seek not to penetrate into the holy of holies, to behold ita 
mysteries, and their transcendent meaning. But, alas ! un<% 
like the Jews, their presence without is neither compulsory 
nor becoming. Into this holy place, all men may> all 
should enter, if they would worship the Deity of the place 
aright No veil of separation has been hung by Divinity 
between the holy and most holy place of the marriage 
temple. It is man himself that, by a blunted moral sens!* 
hility, has placed the thick curtain there, which prevents him 
from discerning the radiant glories within. In one word,, 
the human eye, for the most part, beholds only the marriage 
of the body^p^it sees not, understands not, or, at least, but 
dimly and imperfectly, the deeper, grander reality, the 
substance of which this is but a type and a shadow — ^the 
marriage of the mind. 

It was very different with William and Jessie. Their 
clear cultured minds penetrated into the true nature of the 
relationship — saw the grand serene depths of the spiritual 
union which the marriage tie renders possible, and is really 
designed to &cilitate-^2ed with joy and rapture on ih&% 
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fktcH waters which fill the deeper fountains of life, the 
Source of which is the crystal river which flows directly 
from the throne of God. Their thoughts passed ikr into 
the Inner sanctuary of the heart — infinitely hejond the* 
region of sense — and roamed among its ennobling capacities. 
To them there was a beauty beyond the beauty of form, a 
pleasure surpassing a thousand times everything extemaL 
Through the common avenues, and apart from the common 
accompaniments, they reached onwards to spiritual joys — 
joys which alone are worthy of a true, divinely-constituted 
humanity. 

But with Jessie herself there were thoughts and reflec 
tions of additional import. The hour had now come when 
she might with all honour reveal the secret of many monthns 
-^the hour, too, when she could, while depriving her husband 
of the rank and relationship he had long enjoyed, put into 
his hands a title to at least as much wealth and outward 
comfort as that which had previously surrounded him. The 
effect of the communication she had to make would, she 
knew, be momentous in its nature, and followed by results 
which it was impossible to estimate. These, however, could 
hardly fail to be pleasant and delightful. It wonld open 
new hearts to her love, surround her by new friends who 
would joyfully acknowledge her, and, gathering up their 
affection for her by the light of the past, wherein her 
sublime self-sacrifices were recorded, they would accord to 
her at once no stinted share of kindness and approbation. 
The time which brought experiences like these was a time 
of immense importance, and added greatly even to the 
interest of the natural associations of the occasion. 

On leaving the minister's house, they returned directly to 
the close in the High Street ; for as yet no arrang^emenrtft for 
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i permanent residence had been made. WUliam had urged 
this on Jessie, but, strange as it appeared to him, sh« 
requested all such arrangements to be delayed till after the 
ceremony. He could not understand her meaning for this, 
but, having a strong &ith in her judgment, he complied with 
her wish ; and so it happened, ^that when they returned 
united, his room in Lothian Street, or her attic chamber, 
were the only places to which they could go. The latter 
was, of course, on many accounts, to be preferred, and to it 
they accordingly went. 

Leaving Joe and his companion in the kitchen, William 
and his bride ascended the wooden stair alone. With that 
inherent delicacy which characterized Joe, he knew that 
at such a moment his presence, or the presence of any one, 
would be an intrusion, and he stayed helow. 

The pair entered the room, and closed the door — strong, 
almost overwhelming, emotions swelling in their breasts. 
They cast upon each other a look of unutterable meaning, 
and, without a word, fell into each other's arms. 

" At last then, Jessie, you are irrevocably mine," whispered 
William, pressing her closely to his heart ; '^ mine — ^mine — 
for ever mine. No one can separate us now. Our enemies 
have been foiled; injustice, oppression, and knavery, have 
been baified ; and our love crowned and consummated. Are 
you not happy, my dearest ?" 

" Supremely happy," murmured the lovely girl, gaz- 
ing upon him with a fond look. ^^We have had some 
trials to endure, but we have overcome them, and are 
now united. I am indeed yours; but are you not also 
mine ?" 

^^ I am, I am ; my beloved is mine, and I am hers." 

<<Let us be seated,'* said Jessie, after a pause, ''and 



prepare yourself for 8ome extraordinary communicaticuit 
which, long ago, thid hour was destined to disclose." 

Ainslie looked at his bride with wonder, for on her 
usually calm &ce there appeared traces of great mental 
excitement. They sat down opposite each other, and Jessie 
drew a packet of papers from her bosom. 

^^ Read that," she said, in a low trembling Toice, handing 
pne of them towards him. 

Xt was Grace's wilL 
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CHA1?TER XXIV. 

STAANOE KEWS. 

WiLLLiAM looked at the paper, read its contents, then 
gazed on Jessie in silent bewilderment. The latter sat with 
a composed smile on her fiu:e> and something like the old 
merry twinkle in her eye. 

"What is this?" at length asked her husband t "or, 
rather, where has it comd from ? for I see well enough what 
it is." 

" You mean, how has it come into my possession ?" said 
Jessie. " We have Joe to thank for it, since he it was who 
put it into my hands little more than a week before he met 
you in the High Street.'' 

" But how, in all the world, did he get hold of a thing, thd 
existence of which was never suspected ?" 

" I can tell you so much. Do you know that Mr FergUs- 
son is Hooker^s brother-in-law ?** 

"Never heard of it before.'* 

"The relationship is, I suspect, unknown to most folks. 
It is true, however, and gives a clue to the motive which 
would induce Hooker to suppjress such a document as 
that." 

"But how could such a thing be done without detect 
tion?" 
• " Very easily^ in the circumstances. You remember of 
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spending a few days with Grace at Broomfield Park imme- 
diately after your marriage ?" 

« Yes, perfectly." 

*'It was done then. Poor Grace went alone to the 
lawyer's office, got it drawn out, and requested entire 
secrecy to be maintained on the subject, desiring the lawyer 
to produce it in the event of her death. She had, of 
course, no idea that it was his interest to withhold it. 
The witnesses were Hooker^s housekeeper, who died the 
following week, and Joe, who was at that time devoted to 
the lawyer's interests. So the thing was easily donei since 
Grace does not seem to have hinted of her generosity t^ way 
one." 

^^ Why have they been so imprudent as let this will remain 
m existence ? Why not destroy it ?" 

" More villany, dear William. I doubt the idea of honour 
among thieves is not a very sound one, though, in this ease, 
the double dishonesty has conduced to detection. Fergus- 
son, it seems, would not give Hooker the sum he asked, for 
the will. He pretended, however, to be satisfied, and gave 
Bob SL forged copy, which Bob instantly destroyed, under the 
impression that it was the original." 

^<I understand," said Ainslie. «And, doubtless, he in- 
tended at some future time to extort more from Fergusson 
by means of the real document. But why give it to Joe ? *' 

^^Tfais I do not know; but I suspect Joe got it by 
stratagem, unknown to Hooker.*' 

^^ May I not ask him about it ? It would be better E^t 
us to know this point exactly. It would guide me in my 
future proceedings." 

"By all means. I think he will not hesitate to inform 
you all, when he knows it will serve you. There is a hand. 



bell at your elbow, which he placed there jesterday for the 
purpose, as he said, of letting him know when we waxil 
him. Touch it, and he will soon appear." 

AinsJie rung the bell, and Joe was soon before them« 
When he saw the will in William's hand, he turned red, 
half with shame, half with pleasure ; for the recollection <)f 
his share, both in its former suppression and present pro- 
duction, came upon him. 

'^ Here is something more for which, it seems, I am 
indebted to you, Joe," said Ainslie, holding up the wiU. 

'^Yes, and something more for which I must sue §or 
forgiveness," pleaded the contrite Joe. 

" Everything was forgiven before, you know," answered 
William, kindly. " But you would do me a great &vour 
if you will tell me how you got this will into your posses^ 
sion. Did Hooker intrust you with it ?" 
'* Not exactly," said Joe, with a broad grin. 
" Then he does not know you have it ?" 
" I rather think not. The fact is, I left Edinburgh one 
night, and stole it from his office. I meant to make a per- 
sonal advantage of it; but," he continued, looking at Jessie 
with a grateful countenance, '^ J see things in a di^erent 
light now; and since it has been the means of getting it 
into the hands of the rightful owner, I do not regret the 
act of housebreaking and robbery." 

'^ I am afraid none of us are in a position to estimate the 
exact immorality of that deed, since we are such gainers by 
it," returned William, laughing. We must, however, look 
upon it as one of those wonderful instances in which Provi* 
denee brings good out of evil. Then lAoker is entirely 
ignorant of the abduction of this from his office ?" 
«« Most profoundly ; unless he has since auMed iU** 
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« Which would, no doubt, put him in a prettj feirtar^ KW 
let me thank yoU, Joe,*' added Ainslie, rising and warmly' 
grasping Joe bv the hand. ^<The past is forgotten, the 
happj present is alone before us ; and as you have asdsted 
80 materially to bring things into such a glorious poaitioii, 
you are deserving of our warmest gratitude." 

^ Yes ; let me, too, express my thanks,** 8&id Jessie, comii^ 
forward and taking his other hand. *^ Without your aid. We 
Could not have been made So happy.** 

*'I tell you I cannot stand this any longer,'* said Joe, 
sobbing like a child. « ^ou know very well, Misis Melville 
— I mean Mrs Ainslie — ^that you are the cause of all th€ 
change in my conduct. If you had not nursed me, and 
taught me out of the blessed Book, I would have been cruet 
tD you still. Thank her, sir," he add6d, turning to William $ 
** thank her, sir, if you thank anybody ; but don't overwhelni 
me with a kindness which I feel I don't deserVe. There, 
let me go, let me go ; unless you want anything else with 
ine." 

" Nothing else, Joe ; but when I proceed in any waj ill 
reference to this document, will you assist me ?" 

**To the utmost of my power; you may rely upon that. 
O, I <i6uld dance for joy,*' exclaimed Joe, as he ran out of 
the room, and made his way down to the kitchen. 

*' Some more blessed effects of your noble conduct, mf 
dearest Jessie,** said William, embracing his bride tenderly, 
and kissing her blushing lips. 

"But do you forgive me?" inquired she, looking up 
Archly into his face. 

" Forgive ? What ! are you too asking forgiveness ?•* h^ 
said, with a puzzled smile. ''What have you been doing? 
what is your offence ?" 
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**< The suppression of the will for six months,** replied 
Jessie. 

" O, I never thought of that," he answered, smiling fondly 
over her. But I guess your motive. You wanted to make 
this day one of joy and surprise to me. Of course, you 
knew I could, not use the document till our union was 
effected. There was, therefore, no harm whatever in keeping 
Die in ignorance till now/* 

*< No, dearest, that is not the whole explanation. If some 
other consideration had not influenced me, I would have put 
the will into your hands long ago. Here are more paper» 

iibr you to examine ; take them, and — and ^" 

'^ For Heaven*s sake, Jessie, what is the matter with you f 
You tremble and turn pale! Say, dearest, what agitates 
you in this dreadful way ?'* 

<^ I am foolish, dear William ; hut these papers will explain 
alL I cannot, however, remain in the room while you peruse 
them. Let me go to the little closet at the top of the stair, 
and come to me when you know all.'- 

Saying which, she tore herself from his arms, and disap- 
peared, closing the door behind her. He sank wonderingly 
into a seat, and prepared to read the papers she had thrust 
into his hand. The first he got hold of was a small folded 
slip, on which Jessie had written the words, " To be read 
last." He therefore laid it aside, and applied to the others. 
A few sentences were sufficient to claim all his attention ; 
and, with a wild, beating heart, he perused the whole — Mrs 
Melville's account of the changing of the infants, and Dr 
Sharp's attestation of the same. 

What amazement seized him, as, bit by bit, the strange 
story was unfolded ! At first, he could reflect none upon the 
matter $ he could not think how the fact, so solemnly stated' 

T 
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in the papen, affected him and Jessie personally. He could 
not jet come to dwell upon the reyersing of their positions,, 
and the interesting and important chaises of Idling attached 
thereto. The storj itself with its abstract romance, filled 
his mind, and he could onlv ejaculate, '^ What an astoundii^ 
revelation 1" 

Then his eje fell on the folded note, and be opened it. 
It contained a few lines written by Jessie, and the words 
were as follows : — 

*'My dearest William,-— I cannot meet your eye after 
you read these papers, till I explain, by a few words, my past 
conduct in relation them. The revelation was made to me 
by Mrs Melville, at the hour of her death, and the proofii at 
the same time put into my possession. My resolution was to 
remain perfectly silent till after our union, ibr I was foolish 
enough to fear that a previous revelation might prevent it ; 
and, I may rmjo say, dearest, without seeming too bold, I 
loved you too devotedly to risk this. At that time, I was 
ignorant of Sir William's opposition, and deemed that the 
period of silence would be but short ; but even when I did 
learn from your own lips how he felt, I did not change my 
intention. I knew, dear William, that you were too noble 
to forsake me at the imperious bidding of another, and it 
was so delightful to feel you standing by me, and uniting 
yourself with me in the face of such opposition, aiid while 
yet you thought me obscure and lowly born, that I was 
selfish enough to keep by the course first resolved on. 
Then, however, came what you are pleased to term the 
great sacrifice, and all hope of our union was gone. You 
cannot think that, after giving you up, I could hesitate to 
renounce the trifling advantage which the assertion of my 
birth might have brought me. This, I considered, was in- 
volved in the other, and I cheerfully resolved to bear it. 
But God, in his providence, saw fit to render our union 
again pos^ble ; that has this day been effected, and, with 
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much anxietj aad trembliiig, I put the papers into jou? 
hand. Come, as soon as you can, and tell jour mind on 
these strange things to jour devote d Jessie." 

^^ Matchless, matchless girl," exclaimed William, when 
he bad read these words^ and comprehended the full extent 
of her noble conduct ; '^ O, how have I deserved such a 
treasure as thou ? where, over the wide world, is thine equal 
to be found ? Come to thee, jes, and fold thee to mj heart 
with a worshipping love.'* 

So sajing, he rushed out of the room. 

The place to which Jessie had betaken herself was a closet 
on the stair-head — a small room, which, as it had a window 
in the roof, she had neatlj furnished, and often made it the 
place of devotion and meditation. Here she ran, after 
giving William the papers, and threw herself on a couch in 
a state of great agitation. As minute after minute passed 
awaj, her anxietj increased — naj, almost became intolerable. 
At length she heard him coming, and the next moment felt 
herself pressed to his heart. 

In that close, fervent pressure she learned much. It con- 
vejed love, admiration, fondness of the strongest kind, and 
she was satisfied. So much, indeed, was William overcome, 
that he could not speak, and in a minute he released her, 
and sunk down upon the couch, where he hid his fiice in his 
hands, and gave waj to a burst of tears. 

^^ M J poor William, have I grieved jou ?** said Jessie, 
passing her hand with gentle fondness through his luxuriant 
tresses. ^^ O, tell me, have I done wrong in giving jou these 
papers; rather, a thousand times rather, would I have 
burnt them, than caused jou pain bj knowing theic. 
contents." 

^ Hush, Jessie^ hush !" said her husband, in a choked- 
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voice ; '^ it is joj not grief, that now unmans me— joj to 
think I am the husband of such a being as thou art. O, 
Jessie, what would the world say if it knew the double 
sacrifice thou hast made? It would not believe it. It 
would saj that one such as thou is not to be found on its 
surface — that human nature is not equal to the deeds thou 
hast done — that nowhere but in fiction are they to be met 
with— that " 

"Fiction, my dear William, can never exceed truth, if 
it seeks but to describe such acts — such sacrifices, if you 
will — as I have performed. The world must not know 
the strength of human love, if it cannot credit the history 
of ours. But it is enough for me to know that you are 
satisfied." 

" Satisfied ! O, Jessie, I am more than satisfied — I am 
overwhelmed with joy and delight. My '* 

" Stop, stop, or you will make me too vain," cried Jessie, 
putting her hand playfully on his mouth. ^' Come now, let 
us deliberate. No arrangements have been made for our 
residence, and you now know the reason why I put such 
matters off; but it is all the more needful now that we &x 
on our course. What would you advise ?" 

" To go at once to Broomfield Park, and declare the 
truth ?" said William, unhesitatingly. " Sir William will 
have no cause now to slight you. Indeed, I tremble for his 
self-reproaches, when he knows you are his daughter. But 
he must know it, and that immediately. Not a day must 
be allowed to elapse ere the disclosure is made. O, how 

exquisite will be the delight of my mo , — I mean L«ady 

Ainslie.*' 

He paused, for the recollection that he could no longer 
call the amiable lady his mother came over him for the 
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first time, and it brought with it a pang. Jessie saw his 
pain and its cause in a moment, and hastened to remove it 
as far as she could. 

" Yes, call her mother still ; for is she not still your 
mother, my own William ?'* she exclaimed, twining her arms 
round his neck, and fondly kissing his brow. The words 
and the act restored him to composure. 

** How instinctive is a mother's feelings !" said William. 
*' From the very first she loved you." 

^< I knew it ; I saw it all along ; and O, how it cheered me! 
Her tender hand smoothed for me the path of sufiering and 
trial — hier kindness divested it of half its difficulties." 

*' And now you will be both rewarded ; yea, and I too will 
rejoice to place you in her arms, and tell her you are her own 
child — that we are now both her children." 

^' Might it not be as well to send the papers, and wait a 
reply ?" asked Jessie. 

*•*> Never, my dear girl. Let us go at once and proclaim the 
truth. In a matter like this we must be bold' and energetic* 
But do not fear; I will support you. We will face your 
father, and cause him to repent of his past conduct. O, he 
deserves it, Jessie. He richly deserves to be humbled and 
made ashamed. His treatment of you was beyond all endur- 
ance ; and, I confess, not the least part of my anticipated 
pleasure is caused by the expected sight of his subdued pride, 
his regret and remorse — nay, chide me if you will. I hope 
it is more, however," he added, seriously, " the destruction 
of the honour-destroying principles he holds that I desire, 
than the humiliation of a fellow-creature." 

" Nay, but be gentle with his feelings, dearest Remember 
he is our father." 

<' I will, I will; fear it not. But now, about this other 
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business— this villanous afiair of Fergusson and Hooker. 
We must take the Grange in our way, and give Mr Bob 
warning to quit. 

^' You do not mean to deal very hard with him, do you ? 
For mj sake spare him,*' pleaded the gentle-hearted girL 

^* I hardly see how that can be done," replied WilUam. 
^^ Such villany cannot pass unpunished ; but we will see^" he 
added, smiling, " how they brave detectipn, and, if very 
penitent, I may be mcrcifuL" 

<^ But you will not go to the Grange alone ?*' she aaked, 
anxiously. 

^' O, there is nothing to fear. Conncted guilt is never 
very audacious. However, I will have Joe near, and you 
will remain at the inn till we return. Have you fortitude 
enough for this ?" 

" I will try," she replied, with a feint smile ; *« but you 
will not stay long ?'* 

"•^ Not a moment longer than is necessary, for we must 
afterwards post on to Broomfield Park.'' 

« What a strange journey we are about to take !'* 

" Yes, strange for both of us ; but strangest for you — going 
to make yourself known to your parents." 

"Tell me, William," asked Jessie, tenderly, laying one 
arm on his shoulder, and gazing earnestly into the shining 
depths of his dark eyes, " tell me, do you feel very sad in 
being told that your parents are not those titled ones you 
have always called such, and loved as such f 

<' I feel it strange and startling, but, in the circumstances, 
little more. For mere birth and social rank you know I 
never cared — preferring to estimate men by a very different, 
and, as I believe, far more correct standard. I, however, love 
Lady Ainslie — dearly, devotedly love her, and might have felt 
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the thought that she is not my mother hard to* bear ; but 
when I find that she whom I love most of all, is the rightflii 
occupant of the position I have so Jong falsely held, the 
change o circumstances is a jo^rfui one to me. Looking 
back on all that has occurred since we first knew each othei^ 
J am proud to think that such nobility of soul belongs to 
what is called high birth. The aristocracy, X can tell you, 
cannot afford to lose that honour which your membership 
confers upon them ? ' 

^^ Ah, but you forget-^they are losing more than they 
gain. You now, with all your manly greatness, belong to 
' the people.' " 

^^ And I glory in the position. *Tis from hence the genius, 
the worth, the towering intelligence of our country bat 
sprung, and I desire no better &te than to be a ivorthy 
member of this great human family !" 

^^ Now I am satisfied," rej)lied Jessie. ^^ I could not divest 
myself of the thought that the disclosure of the truth was 
to injure you ; but your words have set me at rest. Your 
true sphere of existence is &r above, and totally indepen- 
dent of social position. Like the eagle, you are soaring 
high in the blue vault of heaven, far above the mountains 
and the valleys; and it matters not to you whether you 
were fledged on a cliff or in a cavern.'* 

<^ No ; especially since I have got a mate to woo me far- 
ther sunward,'* returned William, gaily. 

'* Flattering again,** returned Jessie, shaking her head at 
him. 

<^ No ! only painting i^om the life. But, hark ! here is 
Joe on the stair. Supper must be ready, I suppose. Come 
Jet us to the other room. 

Leaving the closet, they encountered Joe at the stair-iiead. 
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** Shall we bring up the salmon?' isquired Joe, wHh b 
•mile. 

''Not just jet: we have to> consult with you a little 
more. Come away into the room,' said William, motioning 
Joe to follow them. 

*^ It will be necessary to make Joe acquainted with this 
latter piece of Strang news/' said Ainslie, looking t» 
Jessie* 
Jessie smiled, looked to Joe, but said nothing. 
^ Wonders follow wonders, with us to-daj, Joe,"* coniinned 
William* '^It seems my name is sot Ainslie, but Melville. 
.... Whv, you don*t look a bit astonished.' 

''My astonishmeiit was over long ago, i^r, ' when I knew 
it first. 

"Knew it first I' echoed William, eyeing him with 
astonishment. 

" Yes, William,'' interrupted Jessie ; " Joe was intrusted 
.with the secret some time since.'' 

" Intrusted with it ? No, I stole it, you mean, ' cried Joe, 
with honest veracity. *'I learned that Miss Melville had 

papers concealed in her breast, and got bold of tbem at 

least the old woman did— one night while she slept. I was 
cruel enough to boast of my knowledge next day, and 
threaten to carry the papers to Sir AVilliam. I never saw 
her angry but that once ; but such a lecture I never heard. 
I had a glass in my head that night, and mockingly held 
up the papers in my hand. She endeavoured to get them 
from me. I went back, and back, and back, till I fell dowa 
the stair. It was then my leg was broken.*' 

"Never mind, Joe,' said Jessie; *^it was thid that led to 
the happy change in our position. If you can atfurd to 
l^ve your broken leg for it, we can afford all the rest.' 
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** That was the gfreatest blessing that ever happened me," 
returned Joe, vehemently. 

** Then, at this rate, I need explain nothing," said "Wil- 
liam. ^'I have only to acquaint you with my plans, and 
ask your assistance. Could you manage to convey a note to 
Hooker, sometime to-morrow, without his knowing who was 
the bearer ?" 

'* I think I could," said Joe, musing a little. 

** Then you had better set oiF in the morning. After you 
get this done, you must conceal yourself from all who might 
recognise you, and meet us the following morning at th« 
Inn, not far from the Grange Lodge. You know the 
place ?•' 

" Perfectly," said Joe, nodding intelligence. 

" Now, have you any objections to accompany me to the 
Grange ?" 

*' None whatever." 

" O, thank you, Joe," exclaimed Jessie. " I would have 
been so anxious had William gone alone.'* 

"Never fear," answered Joe, determinedly. "If they 
dare to be insolent, we'll manage them, I dare say." 

*• But you will be prudent ?" 

" O yes, very prudent," laughed Joe, and looked to Ain- 
■lie. William laughed too, for he comprehended Joe's 
meaning. 

** Then, if the business is all settled," added Joe, " we had 
better get the salmon on the table. It's a prime one, and 
in first-rate order ; fur my old woman is a capital cook." 

" That I know by experience," said Jessie ; while William 
handed her to a chair, and exclaimed — 
• "Now then for supper — our wedding supper.' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

HOOKER HOOKED. 

Next day, Daniel Hooker was busy as ever in his office at 
Broomfield, though occasionally he would pause in hia 
labours, and relapse into reflection, putting 'on a kind of 
puzzled air, as if at a loss to know the meaning of what he 
was thinking about. And neither did he. Through the 
course of the day, he had found the following note among 
the letters that had been brought in; and he was some- 
what a loss to know who had been its writer. He could 
only learn that a little boy — a stranger whom no one knew 
— ^had brought it, and vanished as soon as it was delivered. 
Here is what the lawyer found written inside when he 
opened it : — 

'*• Mr Hooker is requested to be present at the Grange on 
Thursday morning, the 17th, at 10 o'clock. * 

Not a word more or less was to be found — no date or 
signature was attached, and no clue whatever could be found 
to indicate the sender. Hooker looked long and earnestly 
at the writing. He thought it was Bob^s hand, but could 
not be sure. It was like it, certainly ; but why be so laconic, 
so abrupt, and indefinite ? 

Then, for what purpose could Fergusson desire his pre- 
sence at that particular hour and day? Could anything 
have transpired regarding the will? Many doubts had at 
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times crossed the lawjer's mind about this matter. He often 
thought that Grace must have revealed its existence to some 
one before she died. It was so unlikely that she would pre- 
serve a perfect silence regarding it till the very last. Such 
a thought as thi&» however, was but the natural result of guilt 
and fear. These two things came at times like an obscuring 
shadow over his keen, clear reflection, and confbsed it; 
and when, by a strong effort, he escaped from their 
influence, he saw the absurdity of the idea. It was 
plain that had any one been informed of the existence of 
such a document, it would have been the person directly 
interested. Now, as Mr Ainslie, the individual in question, 
had given no signs of sucl\ a knowledge, it was evident that 
he and every one had been left in utter ignorance regarding 
it. No cause then, after all, to fear for the matter being 
brought to light. With the exception of Bob, Joe, and 
himself, not a soul in the world knew that such a thing 
had been done; and there seemed little likelihood indeed 
that any of these three would divulge it. Bob, in fact, was 
under the impression that the will was destroyed, and there- 
fore altogether beyond the reach of detection. Besides, for 
his own sake, he would take care to maintain a perpetual 
uecrecy on the subject. Joe, on the other hand, was equally 
bound, by selfish considerations, to be silent. Situated as he 
was, he was naturally bound to Hooker's interests. He 
knew that if he betrayed trust, the lawyer would find means 
to deprive him of the excellent and easy birth he held — a 
catastrophe so very abhorrent to Joe*s nature and tempera- 
ment, that he would be sure to do nothing by which it might 
be incurred. 

Such were the thoughts that had chased each other 
through the subtle mind of the lawyer for the last few 
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months. It was strange, ho wearer, that he never desired to 
look at the will after he had put it awajr in his drawer. 
Guilt had at least this hold over him. He instinctivelj 
knew that the sight of the parchment would produce verj 
unpleasant feelings in his breast, and he carefully abstained 
from subjecting himself to such an annoyance. The drawer 
in which he had laid it was that in which his oldest and 
unused papers lay. It was one which he had no occasion 
at any time to enter, so that even by accident his eye could 
not fall on the dreaded object. As to the possibility of its 
being abstracted, that never for a moment occurred to him, 
else he might have rummaged for it long ago. 

After long and anxious thought, he came to the conclu- 
iion that Bob's note — for he assumed that it was from Bob 
—could have no connection with the will. It must be on 
some other business that he was wanted, and probably Bob 
was in too great a hurry to write further. Could there, he 
thought, be such a thing as a marriage in the wind ? O ho ! 
that was it, and he was wanted to draw out the settlement. 
No doubt of it. " Ah, Bob, Bob, you lucky dog, I must 
have a pull at 3-ou by-and-by ! Not till after the wedding 
though ; you will be even more at my mercy after that." 

It was these reflections that once and again caused Hooker 
to lay down his pen and think, and, notwithstanding that 
the above was the result of his cogitations, he could not 
settle all that day. He was uneasy, and he knew not 
why. How true is it that *' Conscience does make cowards 
of us all!" 

At the appointed time the lawyer stopped, in his gig, at 
the principal entrance to the Grange — the same door at 
which Jessie had alighted when she came to wait at the 
young wife's death-bed. 
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"Is jour master within ?" he inquired of the groom who 
came to take charge of his horse. 

" I don't kn#fcr, sir," replied the man. 
• " He is at home, of course ?'* said Hooker. 
** O yes, sir ; I saw him in the garden this morning." 
The lawyer went forward and gave a thundering knock 
at the door, which was soon opened by a bowing footman. 

"Where is Mr Fergusson?" he asked of this polite 
functionary. 

"In the drawing-room, sir,'' answered the latter; "shall 
I carry up your name ?" 

*•*• Quite unnecessary ; just show me tbe way ; your master 
expects me." 

Proceeded by this gentleman in livery, the lawyer made 
his way up the broad staircase, and was ushered into a 
splendid room, at the far end of which sat Bob, smoking a 
cigar. 

"Ah, Hooker, my boy,^lad to see you," exclaimed he, 
starting up when he perceived his visitor. 

" Good morning, Bob — ahem ! — Mr Fergusson, I mean^*' 
said Hooker, with a profound bow. 

" Hang it ; drop that nonsense, Dan. You know I hate 
ceremony, especially between you and me. It's humbug at 
the best, but with us it is the blackest of all shams." 

" Still the old rattling style. Bob," returned the lawyer, 
becoming more natural in his tone — or rather more unnatural, 
for hypocrisy had long been Hookers breathing element* 
" I thought," he continued, " that the position you have for 
some time held, as a country gentleman, would have caused 

you to be more — more " 

" More double-minded, you mean to say,'* added Bob, with 
a sneer. "No, no, I am not going to appear anything but 
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what I am, except in one matter, and that is calling myself 
a country gentleman, and owner of this estate, when I am» 
neither the one nor the other. Now, I find tt so desperate 
hard to keep up this false hand, that I have neither power 
not heart to sham anything else. Plain Bob Fergusson I 
am still, and mean to be to the end of the chapter." 

*'*' Don't you think you are speaking rather loud ?** whis-^ 
pered Hooker, looking cautiously towards the door. *^ Some 
of the servants may be within hearing/^ 

«(Tut ! your cautiousness is monstrously developed. You 
too, I see, are just the old man ; as smooth, dangerous, and 
deceitful as ever. Upon my word, Dan, I wonder you don't 
tire of supporting a false position. Mine is neither so radical 
in its nature, or of such long standing as yours, and yet at 
times I groan to be free of it. I am little better than in a 
strait waistcoat, and often wish to throw it ofi^, that I might 
be a free man again." 

«^ Surely you are not serious ?^' said Hooker, anxiously, 
looking with alarm into Fergusson's &ce. ^^You would 
never think of — o£-^— " 

^^O, don't be afraid," said Bob, with a loud, careless 
laugh. ^^I find my position too comfortable, as regards 
external things, to throw it up. I am not just such an ass 
as that, only I find it deucedly disagreeable to sport myself 
as Robert Fergusson, Esq. of the Grange, lirhen I know 
what I know. It is not my pature, man ; it is not my 
nature.'* 

*'*' But the position is so advantageous." 

'< I grant you that ; and hence I shall keep it, and smother 
my nature as I best maj." 

Hooker was relieved. He had begun to think that out of 
sheer hatred of shaai, Bob would confess the fraud to which 
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he bad been accessary, and so involve him likewise in dis« 
grace and ruin ; but Fergusson's last words removed thia- 
fear, and he breathed freely again. He even got into a 
jocular strain, and said slyly to Bob — 

''Then, I must suppose that my presence here to-day 
portends that a certain happy event is casting its shadow 
before ?" 

Bob looked at DanieL '<What happy event do you 
allude to ?" he inquired. 

''Ah, you sXy dog, don't make it strange; don't be 
bashfuL" 

"Bashful!'* echoed Bob in amazement; '*what on earth 
do you mean ?" 

'• Why, matrimony to be sure." 

"Bless me, Dan, have you taken leave of your wits 
altogether, or rather, have your wits taken leave of you ?*' 

"And so there is nothing of the kind in the wind, then ?'• 

" Nothing. What made you think so?" 

" Why, I could not divine any reason for you requesting 
me to be here to-day, but your vnsk to get the settlement 
drawn out ; but if I have been mistaken, there is no " 

"Why, the man is mad, after all," ejaculated Bob, who 
laid hold only on the first part of the sentence. " When or 
where did I request you to be here to-day ? I have not seen 
you for these last six months." 

" No ; but you know you^ent me a note yesterday ?" 

" I certainly did not ; at least, I have no recollection of 
such a thing, and, I flatter myself my memory is as good 
as ever." 

The lawyer was confounded. He could only stare at 
Bob in silent bewilderment. 

Bob could not stand- such a blank, comical look, and he 
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Uocflrer'p heart were to Mmself fearfUlly audible. Bob, too, 
found himself in a moat uncomfortable position « and his 
usual sangfroid completely deserted him. 

«( Mr Fergusson and Mr Hodcer, 1 presume," aaid Ainslie, 
in a ^rave voice, and with a jtiff bow. The .otjiens could only 
give a ghastly smile and a &int bow in return, for speaking 
was as yet out of the question. 

^^ Gentlemen," continued William, <^ you doubtless did not 
expect my visit; but as I had business with both of you, I 
took the liberty of securing the meeting." 

Bob had now somewhat recovered himself, and he saw the 
necessity of sustaining his character of host. With as firm 
a voice as he could command, he said-M- 

<^ Mr AinsUe, though an unexpected visitor here, cannot 
surely consider that he is an unwelcome one. I only regret 
that my ignorance of the honour intended me has prevented 
me from making proper preparations." 

^« May I ask," said Hooker, who had now also legained 
some of his shrewdness and cunning ; ^ may I ask if it was 
Mr Ainslie who sent me a note yesterday, requesting my 
presence here to*day at a certain hour ?" 

'< I was the writer and sender of that note," said Ainslie, 
with immovable gravity. ^' If I mistake not, Mr Fergusson 
has the note in his hand at this moment." 

**You are perfectly right, sir," returned Bob. "M 
Hooker was at a loss to ki|pw from whom he had received 
it, and he handed it to me, in order that I might, if 
possible, enlighten him. But this is now, of course, unneces* 
sary, since the writer himself has appeared, if I may 
be permitted to say so, however, I think the construction of 
the note is somewhat singular* It has neither date nor 
signature attached.*' 

u 
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^^ I know it, and did it intentioDalij,*' ansirered Ainsfie» 

^' That is surely strange,*' observed Hooker. ^ If joa 
really desired a meeting with me here, you could hardly 
expect to gain your object by such a very indefinite message.** 

««And yet your presence is a proof that my ol^ect has 
been gained^'* 

^<Only, because I thought it was Mr Fergusson's hand- 
writing, and that the letter came from him," returned 
Hooker. «^ Had I not thought so, it is not likely thai I 
would have attended to it ^ I am not accustomed to receive, 
&r less to act upon, such a note as that.** 

^^ I had a reason^ Mr Hooker, for withholding name and 
date. I had cause to think that if my name had been 
placed at the bottom of my note, you would i^ot have been 
here to-day.** 

«^And pray, what would have prevented me?** aaked 
Hooker, turning very pale. 

" Your conscience," was the brief but startling' answer. 

^' My conscience, sir?*' repeated the lawyer, with feigned 
surprise, but in &ltering^ accents. 

" Yes, sir, I repeat it,'* said William, with a stem, steady 
glance. " Your conscience tells you that you have injured 
me most deeply and foully; and had you known who it 
was that requested to meet you here to-day, you would 
have refused to come ; for the injurer always shrinks from 
meeting the injured, especially when he has reason to fear 
that the latter is going to call him to account.** 

^ I do not understand you, Mr Ainslie,** replied Hooker, 
who longed, yet dreaded, to hear the extent of William's 
knowledge. 

**• You do understand me, sir> and you knew you do^** aaid 
William, significantly. 
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The lawyer's eye tell beneath his piercing gaze, and a 
shudder seemed to pass over his frame. 

*^ Upon .my word, Mr Ainslie,*' said Bob, who saw that 
Hooker was fast betraying himself, <^you are acting in & 
very strange manner. If you have any definite charge to 
bring against Mr Hooker, do it openly and at once, so that 
he may be able to clear himself, as I doubt not he will. It 
ifl un&ir and unmanly to confine yourself to hints,, and words 
of hidden meaning." 

^ Be assured, sir," returned William, '^ that I shall be plain 
and explicit enough, both with Mr Hooker and yourself 
before I am done, for my charge applies to each of you ; and 
your conscience, too, Mr Fergusson, must inform you of its 
nature." 

*<I must remind you that you are in my house, Mr 
Ainslie, and the feelings of a gentleman ought to prevent 
you &om insulting me.." 

^ Are you sure that, if the truth were told, the tevense' is 
not the case F' remarked AinsUe. 

Bob now saw that the existence of the will had somehow 
or other transpired ; but deeming it destroyed, he thought 
it best to put on a brave front of defiance. He, therefore, 
in answer to William's last words,, said haughtily — 

^< I must request you to withdraw^ sir. I will not submit 
to such insolence as this. You will, therefore, leave the 
house immediately." 

^^ Yes, and I think Mr Eergusson is very moderate in his 
demands," said Hooker, who saw Bob*s drift, and was as 
anxious to get quit of Ainslie for the present. ^< Such ub-> 
gentlemanly conduct deserves a severer punishment, so I 
think you had better take the hint and retire." 

<'I have no doubt you do, Mr Hooker," said Ainslie, 
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tttrniiig to the lawyer. <* My presence here, Is, f know, very 
distasteiul to both of you, and you would feel vnicii relieved 
were I to depart ; but this I am not inclined to do." 

** Then must I order the servants to ^ect you !*' said 'Bob 
advancing to the bell-pulL 

" You dare not," was the reply. 

<<And why ?" asked Bob, stopping short. 

*' Because you know you would only be bringing wit* 
nesses to your own disgrace." 

Bob looked fiirious, but he did not ring the bell. 

*^ Hark you, gentleman," continued William, ^ since you 
seem determhied to pretend innocence, and brave out the 
matter, I shall be more explicit. Plainly, then, 1 charge 
you with suppressing my late wife's will, and defrauding 
me of this estate.'^ 

Both ^his -listeners were for a foment struck dumb ; but 
both, feeling sure that no proof could be brought against 
them, strove to hide their terror, and appear shocked -by the 
monstrousness of such au unjust charge. At length Bob 
said, with as much calmness and dignity as he could 
assume — 

"That is a very grave charge, sir. Surely you must 
have proof of some kind which appears to support it." 

**Don^t doubt it, sir. I have ample proof," returned 
William, in the same slow, stem voice he had maintained 
throughout the whole of the conversation. 

"Indeed !" returned Bob, who became alarmed at Wil- 
liam's confident manner. He glanced at Hooker, and^^w 
that he, too, was anxious and disturbed. 

^' The only proof, admissible in such a case, is the produc« 
tion of the will," said the lawyer. 

"I know it," replied AinsUe. 




** Your demand shall be complied with/' said William, 
taking the parchment from his pocket, and unfolding it 
before their astonished eyes."— Pa^tf 818. 
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*^ And yet you are not prepared with it," added Bob, on 
the strength of a former deed — ^the destruction of the will 
by his own hands. 

'^You are wrong," answered William. Vou think that 
impossible. You think at this moment of a piece of parch- 
m«Bt which you received a year ago from the gentleman 
opposite you, in exchange for one thousand pounds, and 
which you, I doubt not, destroyed. But that document was 
a Ibt^ged <»ie, and not the original wilL" 

Fergusson started back as if he had received a blow, and 
darted an angry glance at Hodcer. The latter, however, 
though surprised beyond measure at William^s knowledge, 
imaginiog that the true will was in his own possession, 
resolved to maintain an indignant air of injured innocence, 
aad said— P 

^ Then, doiilbtlesB^ you will be able to produce the original 
will, if you trint this story to be believed. Pray do so at 
ooce, and let thi« fkree coipe to an end." 

'*' Yes, sii^ I dtillMid of you to do this immediately, else 
you will be turned 'tttt," said Bob, valiantly, when he heard 
Hooker's words. By the tone of his languiige, he saw the 
lawyer thought himself secure, and he waxed more bdd. 

''Your demand ediall be complied with,*' said William, 
taking the parchment from his podcet, and unfolding it 
before their astonished eyes. 

Hooker was literally thunder-ttruck* He saw at a glance 
tint the paper Ainslie displayed was the real will, but how 
he could have it in his possession was a mystery. Bob, 
of course, did not know what to think ; and he could only 
ledc to the lawyer for an explanation. In the horror and 
dismay which he saw depicted in Hooker's face, he learned 
that he had been duped ; that the original document still 
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remained in existence, and that it was at the moment in 
the hands of its rightful owner. Surprise, indignation, and 
fear kept him dumb, so that the two villains stood before 
their victim in all the helplessness of convicted guilt. 

William stood fronting them, cold, stern, Inflexible. He 
saw the confusion and dismaj into which he had plunged 
them, and after eyeing them for some time in silence, he said — 

'^ Gentlemen, you can no longer doubt that I know all ? 
How I know it, I do not deem it necessary to say. You 
will, however, have some idea of the steps which I shall find 
it necessary to take in order to secure the ends of justice." 

The first shock of surprise was now passing slowly away 
from Hooker's mind, and his sharp, cunning intellect was 
beginning to work. Had he been in any way prepared for 
what was coming, he would not have betrayed hiniself so 
plainly ; but the utter surprise by which he had been taken, 
the suddenness and unexpectedness of detection, when he 
deemed all secure, entirely prostrated for the moment his 
thinking powers, and left him without a shelter or a hiding- 
place. His scheming brain was, however, coming again 
into play, and he rapidly glanced at the position in which 
Bob and himself were placed. He saw at once that, if they 
were to be saved at all, it must be by a bold stroke. The 
paper in Ainslie's hand was the only instrument of his 
power and their condemnation — could that be seized and 
destroyed, they would still be secure, for no other proof 
remained to convict them. He cast a glance of intelligence 
towards "^Bob, which the latter saw, but did not fully un- 
derstand. He truly interpreted it as an intimation that 
the lawyer was about to do something in which he was 
desired ^to assist, but he did not know the exact nature 
ef the act he meditated. He resolved, however, to 
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watch his movements, discover the drift of his intention, 
and assist him in the attempt, whatever it might be ; for he, 
too, saw the desperate position in which they were placed, 
and was recklessly eager to escape, bj whatever means. 

^^ You cannot expect," said Hooker to Ainslie, <* that we 
are to believe that the document jou hold in your hand is 
the genuine will of your late wife; that can only be 
admitted after a careful and minute examination.'' 

"Which you are at perfect liberty to make," answered 
William, handing him the parchment. *^ I can easily under- 
stand why you are unwilling to believe that I am possessed 
of it, knowing the secure place in which you deposited it. 
Look at it, however, and you will see that it is the original 
and only genuine deed." 

Hooker did look at it, or rather seemed to do so, for it 
was ohly pretence. He gave another glance at Bob, but it 
was needless. Bob saw the object he had in view. There 
was a fire burning directly 4)ehind the lawyer, and before 
William, who was at the other side of the table, could pre- 
vent him. Hooker crumpled up the will in his hand, and 
thrust it between the bars of the grate. William rushed 
round the table, to snatch it out, but was met by Bob, who 
grappled with him, and kept him back. Both were power, 
ful men, and were, at the moment, animated by the strongest 
motive to exert their strength. The one was struggling to 
prevent his ruin and disgrace, the other was striving to 
vindicate justice and preserve his rights; therefore they 
wrestled with almost superhuman fury. Fortunately, the 
fire was low, and the paper was difficult to ignite. Hooker 
blew with frantic vehemence at the black, half-bumt coals. 
He heard the terrible scufile behind, but was too intent on 
his aim to take part. He was down on his knees, puffing 
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likd a pab df bellowd, his ejres nearlj* starting out of &is 
head with eicitement and tnsetr, and his sharp fi^e red 
almost to bursting. To his joy he Saw a flame start up is 
the heart of the coals, and apprbach the paper. A moneDt 
more, and it would be in a blaze, when a hand seized him 
fVom behind with terrific violence, and he was hurled among- 
the feet of the "wrestlers. He came with such a shock 
against Bob's shins, that the latter fell with Violence on 
the prostrate lawyer, and dragged William down above Bm. 

^Hal ha I ha I*^ roared a voice near them^ and, looking 
up, they beheld Joe standing on the hearth, brandiddi^ the 
rescued will in triumph. 

« Who are you ?" cried Bob, fiercely, releasing his hold </( 
Ainslie, and gazing in angry astonishment at the intruder. 

*" Damnation," groaned Hooker, as he reeognisied Joe, and 
saw that he bad been their betrayer. 

«' Thank yeu, Joe," said William, coming forward aad re- 
ceiving the will from his band ; you have done me a good 
turn just now. If it had not been for you, the rascals would 
have succeeded in their desperate purpose." 

The others had now risen, baffled and mortified. Thi» 
last chance was lost, and ruin was now inevitable. 

"' Don*t took so sulky at me, Mr Hooker," chuckled Joe, 
who hi^Iy enjoyed the lawyer's discomfiture. " That waa 
rather a rude salutation ; but you must admit that circum. 
stances rendered it necessary." 

" I did not expect that you would t^etray me, Joe," said 
the lawyer, looking daggers at his late instrument. 

*^Of course not, or you would have looked better after 
me," answered Joe, with a laugh. 

"What does all this mean, Dan ? Who is this ?". asked 
Boby who was now fast recovering hhnself. 
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|]:ooker turned away his head, but said nothing. 

^^ I was a poacher once," said Joe^ bluntly. **- 1 was a short 
^ile ago' the tool of your knavish brother-in-law ; at present, 
I ant a servant to Mr and Mrs AinsUe.'' 

^He speaks truly, sir,** said Williasn, turning to Hooker. 
<« Your villany in that direction has also &iled. The lady 
who was imprisoned by your agency is now my wife, and 
we are at this moment on our way to Broomiield Park." 

What a miserable man was Daniel Hooker now ! In one 
hour he had lost his reputation^ and been thoroughly exposed 
and detected. He threw himself into a chair, and hid hia 
face in his hands. Bob saw his agony, and duped though he 
had been by him, he could not help pitying him. For him- 
self however, he had resolved bow to act, and stepping up 
te Ainslie, thus addressed hlm«- 

^'Now that I have got a little time for reflection, Mv 
Ainslie, I hardly regret that a discoyery has taken place. 
I never was fond of secrets, or of appearing anything but 
what I was in reality ; and ever since I consented to yield 
to the temptation placed before me, and became the ostensible 
owner of this place, I have been in a most dissatisfied state> 
Not on moral grounds, maiic you. I scorn to hint at 
anything like a tenderness of conscience. No, no. It was 
simply because it is my nature to hate hypocrisy, not because 
I care three straws for morality. I am rather glad, there*, 
fore^ than otherwise, that the a£&ir has blown, and that the 
will has just now been preserved. It was but on the impulse 
of the moment, and to save ourselves firom disgrace, that 1 
foolishly aided Mr Hooker in his attempt. As to any stepa 
you may see fit to take, to revenge yoiurself for the injury 
we have done you, of course I can say nothing ; but £ 
hereby and at <mce admit the fraud of which we have been 
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guilty, and renounce all claim is the estate. From thii 
moment you are master here. We ourselves are in your 
power. If you are strict with us, we, of course, cannot 
complain ; if generous, we will be grateful and thankfuL' 

^^ Bravo!" cried Joe, whose generous nature had been 
softened by Fergusson's frank statements* 

''*• You are right, Joe," said Ainslie, after a pause. '« Such 
an open confession deserves to be kindly received. Mr Fer- 
gusstm, I am truly sorry that a gentleman of your frank, 
open nature, should think so loosely of moral duty. Were 
you steered by that grand helm for humanity, you would 
become a brilliant member of society." 

*'I might have done that once," said Bob, with a sigh, 
*<but the time is past. The &ct is, Mr Ainslie, I was left 
to myself when very young, to follow the dictates of a way- 
ward heart. I had no one to restrain me, and I did not 
restrain myself; so here I am now, as you term it, a helm- 
less barque on the wild dangerous ocean." 

" May I ask you what you desire to do now ?" 

" I hardly know. In another hemisphere I might become 
a better man. If you are kind enough to let me go, I 
would emigrate to America, and strive to become what you 
have just named — a respectable member of society." 

" I will assist you in your resolution, Mr Fergusson," said 
William, taking him kindly by the hand. I will provide 
you with the means of carrying your intention into effect." 

" Thank you," said Bob, brushing a tear from his eye. 
"You are the first that has opened the fountain of my 
heart, but I am not ashamed to show there is a fountain 
there. Depend upon it, sir, I will endeavour earnestly to 
prove worthy of your generosity." 

*^ Enough, Mr Fergusson ; I don't doubt it," replied tho 
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joung man, shaking him once more warmlj by the hand. 
Poor Bob was forced to tyrn aside his head that he might 
weep unseen. 

"Mr Hooker," said Ainslie, turning to the lawyer, 
who continued to sit in sullen silence. " From what I 
know of you, I fear much reformation is not to be ex- 
pected from you. The lady, however, whom you have 
injured even more deeply than me, has requested me 
to deal leniently with you; and for her sake, not yours, 
I will be merciful. But only on one condition, and 
that is, that you refund the thousand pounds you . re- 
ceived from Mr Fergusson, and leave Broomfield and its 
neighbourhood for ever." 

" I accept your terms," answered Hooker. " Your con- 
ditions shall be complied with. If I am at liberty to go, I 
had rather leave this house at once." 

" You may in a minute, but first it will be requisite to 
acquaint the servants with the change. It is not at all 
necessary to mention the painful particulars. It will be 
quite sufficient to inform them that such a will has been 
found. You will, therefore, be kind enough to do this im- 
mediately after I am gone. I will leave Joe in charge of 
the place. Good morning, gentlemen. Our meeting has 
been far from a pleasant one, but it has terminated more 
harmoniously than I expected." 

So saying, William left the room, and proceeded to the 
inn by the wayside, where Jessie had been all this time in 
a state of great anxiety. 

In a few minutes the happy pair were driving rapidly 
along on the way to Broomfield Park. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE COlfdUEST. 

The five miles of road between the Grunge and Broom- 
field were soon passed oirer, almost too soon for Jesisle, lor 
sfae felt yerj nervous in prospect of the meeting with her 
parents, and her discover/ to them as their daughter. 
William himself felt peculiarly strange. He was going to 
proclaim himself the child of another to those who had 
always considered him their own son, and introduce to 
their hearts and their love the being who had all along the 
only right there. But he was not unhappy. He felt no 
regret. He rejoiced rather that his beloved was about to 
enter a home which she could so eminently adorn, and avow 
herself the worthy member of such a noble circle. The 
humiliation also of Sir William was looked forward to with 
something like pleasure by him ; and really one can hardly 
blame him for wishing to see such unhallowed, heartless 
pride as the baronet had evinced, brought low, and kdd in 
shame in the dust. 

'^ Come, cheer up, Jessie dear,'' he said to his hride^ after a 
somewhat long silence which had been maintained by both. 
'' Don't lose courage now. We are fast approaching the halls 
of your ancestors, the place where both of us were bom.*' 

'* O, it wiU be such a terrible scene ! '' murmured Jessie, 
laying her head on his shoulder. 
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*< Not 80 terrible as it will be intere^ing,*' "whis^iered be ; 
*' but be sure it will end in happiness and delight.** 

" But at first it will be dreadful'' 

" Yet fear not, I will take the lead ; I will place you in 
your mother's arms; I will lead you to receive a &ther*s 
embrace.*' 

« Without such support, dear William, I could never go 
through it," returned she, looking fondly up in his face. 
But the consolation that you are at hand to uphold is 
indeed £weet and precious to my heart. Here are the papers. 
. Will you take and present them to Sir William ?" 

"With pleasure, dearest. You will not be required to 
speak till the proofs are adduced, and all are convinced that 
you are indeed their child." 

" Thanks, dearest, thanks. Now I am repaid for any 
little sacrifice I have made in the matter. Ah ! is this the 
entrance to the hall ?" 

^It is; but compose yourself," returned AinsUe, as the 
carriage drew up before a splendid gateway. The porter 
hastened from the lodge to undo the bars and admit the 
vehicle ; but when he caught sight of Ainslie, he could only 
stand in amazement, and. gaze upon his countenance. 

*' Ho ! Andrew, how do you do ?" cried William, with a 
good-humoured smile. '^ You didn't expect to see me, I sup- 
pose ? But are you not going to admit us ? Surely I deserve 
a better reception than this, after being so long away." 

<<Lord love you, Master William!" exclaimed the de- 
lighted old man, when he had somewhat recovered from his 
astonishment, " what a surprise you have given me !" 

^ Are you glad or sorry, then, to aee me back ? Must I go 
away again, or are you going to swiag back that ponderoys 
^gat^'Ond aUjOw us to pass P" 
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"Sorry! MTiy, I don't know what to do for joy. Open* 
the gate^ Of course I will; and never have I opened it 
with a lighter heart than I do this day.'* 

Is Sir William and Lady Ainslie at home?*^ inquired 
William, as the porter was performing his office. 

** Yes, sir," answered Andrew. " They have always been 
at home since — since you went away. The Rev. Mr Bennet 
• went up to the hall about an hour ago." 

And now the gate was opened wide, and the carriage 
drove through. When passing the old man, William held 
out his hand to him. The happy-hearted servant seized it 
in both of his, and shook it warmly, while tears of joy 
coursed down his wrinkled faCe. Next moment, the trave- 
lers were whirling along the avenue that led through the 
park, towards the mansion-house. 

Jessie had watched the scene at the gate with great inte- 
rest By the conduct of Andrew, she learned how gpreatly 
her husband was beloved, and in this she found an additional 
element of joy and rejoicing. 

*^ See, Jessie ! Look through amongst those trees, and 
you will get a glimpse of the house." 

Jessie looked, but was too agitated to discern any thing. 

"It's no use, William," she replied, falling back, and 
closing her eyes. '' Eager as I am to see the home of my 
infancy, my foolish fears and heart-flutterings dim my 
vision. I can look at nothing now. I must have the meet- 
ing over before I can fix either my thoughts or eye* on any- 
thing else.'* 

She felt her husband's arms tenderly encircle her, and 
his warm breath on her cheek, but she looked not up again 
till the carriage stopped. 

"Now» dearest, the moment has come^" whisperttl 
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William in her ear. *<For your own sake, and my sake, 
be firm* Draw largely on that natural strength of muid 
which you possess, and all will go welL" 

He sprang from his seat as he spake, and stood ready to 
hand her out. His last words, and the immediate presence 
of the trial, recalled her to herself^ and, though pale almost 
as marble,, she was calm and composed. 

By the time she alighted, a servant or two had appeared 
in the hall, and stood gazing in wonder at the unexpected 
arrivaL William led Jessie up the steps, and was glad to 
find that she trembled not on his. arm. 

'^ Where are the fiimily?" he inquired of a gaping, 
grining footman. 

\^ In the drawing room, upstairs," was the answer. 

" Any strangers with them ?^* 

" None but the minister." 

^'That will do. You need not go up with us. Get a 
groom to take charge of the carriage." 

Advancing through the hall, they leisurely ascended 
the wide staircase. William purposely moved at leisure, 
so that neither Jessie nor himself might be flurried 
when they entered the room, for he felt that, at such a 
moment, firmness was much needed by both. 

The landing was gained. Ainslie gave his companion a 
significant look, which was as significantly returned. The 
next moment he threw open the door^ and they walked 
into the room. 

O, for the hand of a master painter to delineate the 
astonishment that appeared on the countenances of those 
assembled in that spacious apartment! The baronet was 
at the moment engaged in conversation with the Rev. Mr 
Bennety and at sight of the intruders he sprang, from hift 
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tett, while a frown, wrath^l as a tempeituous nddni^t, 
rushed to his brow. Lady Ainstie gave a erj ef joyfiil 
astonishment, and leant forward with extended arms and 
eager anxious eves. Miss Bridget 'took a pinch of snuff, 
but did not know what was the proper air to assume ; wfatie 
the minister, who of course knew nothing of the paaitioB of 
affairs, sat a calm and somewhat amused spectator of tlie 
singular scene. 

An utter and solemn silence .prevailed for a minute. The 
young people had stopped when two or three paces l>eyoiid 
the threshold. Jessie had no veil on her £ice, so that her 
features wei^e clearly discernible to all, though she stood with 
downcast eyes, and in an attitude of graceful, unassumiag 
humility. 

Again was Sir William struck dumb by the singalar 
resemblance to his wife, and for a moment that idea alone 
-filled his mind. But following it came the thought l^t his 

son had discovered her retreat, and^— horrid suspicion 

married her! The imagination maddened him, and zage 
having overcome astonishment, he drew himself haughtily 
up, and said, with stem coldness — 

" What does this mean, sir ? Who is that person you have 
brought with you ?" 

** My wife, sir," was the equally cold and stately reply. 

'^ Indeed, sir !" r^'oined the baronet, with a sneer which, 
however, hardly concealed the volcano of passion which 
blazed within. 

Miss Bridget actually held up both her hands in horror ; 
while Lady Ainslie turned to her husband with an appealing 
look, as if to deprecate any violence on his part. 

" And pray, sir," continued Sir William, in a hoarse choking 
voice, " what are we to understand by your presence here ?^ 
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*< That we expect to be welcomed and loved, as is, in the 
circumstances, most meet and seemly. Yet, methinks, jou 
are slow to accord us that kind reception which is our due." 

'* This, sir, is/ adding insult to injury. You well knew 
that your appearance here, in the position which you now 
avow, would be only a piece of insolent mockery, after what 
passed at our last meeting." 

<^ Many changes have taken place since then, Sir William," 
returned the young man, calmly; "and you may depend 
upon it, that unless I had thought you would now receive 
this lady — my wife — with kindness and affection, you would 
not have been troubled with this visit." 

" Then let me tell you, once for all, that you are mistaken. 
My former resolution is a ii^ed and unalterable one. You 
took my curse away with you. It rests upon you still, and 
will now rest upon you for " 

"Stop, sir; for your own sake, stop," interrupted 
William. "The guilt upon your soul is already heavy 
enough, and the coming remorse will be hard enough to 
bear. Do not, I beseech you, add to the burden by such 
language as you were about to use. Listen to me, and I 
will tell you that which will change the whole current of 
your feeling " 

"Away, sir, away !" broke in Sir William, for the raging 
storm within could no longer be suppreased. **- Vou think 
to cajole and appease me, but you are wrong — miserabJy 
wrong. If you have been mad enough to brave me by an 
act against which I warned you, and which I did all in my 
power to prevent, you must assuredly bear the conse. 
quences. I command you, therefore, instantly to leave this 

house " 

« Will you listen to me, Sir William ?" • 

X 
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^^ I will not listen, sir. Go ; there is the d«or bj which 
you came." ^ 

Here a sharp, piercing shriek broke from Jessie's lips,, and 
she would have fallen to the ground, had not her husband 
caught her in his arms. 

'•*' Inhuman monster !" said the latter, glaring fiercelj at 
the baronet, " have you no pity for your own child ?** 

Lady Ainslie sprang forward to Jessie's assistance;, but 
her husband thrust her rudely aside. 

" Back, woman," he exclaimed, fiercely ; *' you have, op- 
posed and deceived me sufficiently in this matter already. 
You have all along encouraged that boy in his disobedience; 
and now, when bis insolence has reached its height, you 
would still take his part. But I am master here, and shall 
not suffer my authority to be thus contemned." 

William bore Jessie to a sofa tha]t stood near, and bung 
over her with tearless agony. 

"For Heaven's sake, bring a glass of water,'' he cried, 
looking round. Mr Bennet, who had narrowly watched the 
scene, went to a side table, where the article in question 
stood, and advanced with it in his hand. 

" What are you going to do ?" roared the baronet, coming 
in before him. 

"An act of common humanity," was the calm reply ; and 
the venerable man of God bent on Sir William a look before 
which the proud and angry aristocrat quailed. He in- 
stinctively shrunk back, and allowed the minister to go for- 
ward to the sofa, where he tenderly bathed the temples of 
the inanimate girl. 

It was some time before signs of returning sensibility' 
manifested themselves. Sir William retired to the window^ 
and looked sullenly out upon the lawn. His wif(^ €oul4 bo 
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longer be restrained, but approached and knelt before tbe 
S0&, to chafe the hands that hung helpless and bloodied 
over its side. 

At last the blood came back to the pale face, and, with a 
•igh, Jessie opened her eyes. The first object she beheld 
was the face of Lady Ainslie hanging yearningly over her, 
and with a wild cry of joy, she exclaimed, " My mother, O, 
my mother !" and flung her arms passionately around her 
neck. 

"She says truly; Lady Ainslie is indeed her mother," 
murmured William to the minister, as he stood by his side. 

" Her mother ? O yes, of course her marriage with you 
makes her such," answered Mr Bennet. 

'* No, sir ; I mean she is her own, her only child. Ay, 
you may start, sir," he added, looking to the baronet, who 
had turned suddenly round when he heard the last words. 
" Let me tell you that the girl you have so long persecuted, 
and vilified, and wronged, is no other than your own 
daughter.' * 

»* What mean you ?" asked Sir William, wildly, while 
Lady Ainslie looked up in breathless astonishment, and Miss 
Bridget adjusted the spectacles on her nose to have a better 
view of all parties. 

" I mean neither more nor less than what I say," replied 
William; "and had you not been so outrageously violent, 
you would have known it ere now. Here are papers to 
prove the truth of what I now assert. Read them, and be 
convinced." 

The baronet took the papers with a trembling hand, but 
found he was too much agitated to peruse them. He there- 
fore gave them to Mr Bennet, and desired that gentleman 
to read them aloud. With a calm steady hand the minister 
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unfolded the packet, and prepared to read the documents in 
their order, while his listeners stood around him in awful 
excitement and expectation. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to describe the feelings 
which rushed bewilderingly through the minds of Sir 
William and Ladj Ainslie, as Mr Bennet read to them the 
clear and succinct statement of Mrs Melville regarding the 
birth of the two children. The possibility of such a thing 
taking place as the changing of the little ones, was at once 
perceived by both; for they remembered that the births 
took place at exactly the same time, and in circumstances 
such as would enable Dr Sharp to practise the fraud. Then, 
the baronet clearly recollected of his promise to the doctor, 
in the event of his child being a boy^-^ promise which the 
doctor called upon him to fulfil, and which he did fulfil 
shortly after the children were bom. Then the amazing 
likeness between Jessie and Lady Ainslie, which had. been 
observed by every one who knew them both — which had 
even more than once stunned Sir William himself-^went to 
place the thing beyond a doubt. 

liong before the worthy minister had done reading the 
various proofs, maternal affection was working strongly in 
Lady Ainslie's breast. No sooner had he read the main 
facts of the birth.hour, than she saw, and believed at once, 
thai Jessie INIelville was her daughter. Not a doubt, not 
even its shadow, lingered for a moment on her mind. In- 
stinct, reason, love, all showed her that it was the truth; 
and while the minister continued to read, she fixed her eyes 
on Jessie's face with the fondest, yearning delight. 

At last the papers were finished, and silence reigned in 
the room. Poor Jessie had sat with downcast eyes all 
Wi-i time, but at the conclusion she timidly raised them ta 
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Lady Ainslie^s face. One glance of deepest affection pafsed 
between mother and child, but it was enough for both. It 
told the one that she was owned and loved ; it told the other 
that she had found a priceless treasure. Uttering a loud 
cry, Lady Ainslie rushed forward to the so&, with open 
arms, and clasped Jessie to her heart. 

^^ My child, my dear child !*' she sobbed, and could say 
nothing more. 

Sir William still stood near the window with a hell of 
agony raging in his breast. He spoke not, moved not — ^but, 
O! the writhing tortures of that dread moment. With 
the knowledge that this was his child, came the recollection 
of the foul injustice, the deep, deep wrong he had done 
her, and his soul became a battle*field, in which pride, fear, 
remorse, and parental affection fought fiercely together. 
And the contest was all the more dreadful that it was out- 
wardly concealed. To all appearance, the proud man stood 
calm, stern, inflexible, and none present knew what was 
passing within. They imagined that he had resolutely shut 
his heart against the poor girl, and would refuse to acknow- 
ledge the relationship which had just been asserted. 

Lady Ainslie quitted Jessie, and approached her husband. 

" William," she said, " your heart, as well as mine, tells 
you that this is our child. O, for Heaven's sake, be not 
thus truel and hardened. She waits to receive your blessing, 
even as she has received mine. Deny it not, O, deny ic 
no. Come, let me lead you to her; let us embrace her 
together." 

Still the proud man spoke not and moved not. 

*'^ Sir William," said Mr Bennet, approaching and laying 
his hand on his shoulder, ^' let me entreat you to give way ta 
TOur better nature. In my Great Master's name, I hxw 
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plore YOU to open vour heart, and receive into its warmest 
recess your new-found child." 

Still the proud man spoke not and moved not, and the 
minister turned sadlj awaj, grieved because sin and Satan 
could not be overcome. 

Silence, deep, solemn silence, again prevailed, and Sir 
William felt something soft, gentle, and tender, twine 
round his knees. Then a sweet, rich, yet pleading voice, 
uttered one word, and that word was-— '^ FtUherP^ 

A convulsive shudder shook Sir WiUiam^s firame, as if 
that word had sent an electric shock through every limb. 
Then, with a sudden impetuous motion, he turned and 
snatched her in his arms, straining her to his heart with 
frenzied energy. He did not, could not, t^eak ; but sobs- 
loud, choking sobs — ^burst forth from his boeom, and he'wepc 
unrestrainedly. Thick and fast gushed the tears from the 
long pent-up fountain, and fell upon Jessie's fsice, for her 
head now nestled in his bosom, and she, too, wept. 

"Thank Heaven!" ejaculated Mr Bennet, with fervent 
earnestness, as this touching scene was being enacted. 

Lady Ainslie went forward, put her arms round her 
husband's neck and kissed him, while smiles and tears 
mingled themselves together on her face. 
, " O, my daughter, dare I call 3'ou such ?" groaned the 
remorse-riven baronet. "Dare I hope to receive your 
forgiveness for all the injuries I have done you ?" 

"Yes, O yes," answered Jessie, in her sweet, musical 
voice. " All is forgiven and forgotten in this hour of holy joy.'* 

" Bless you, bless you !" replied her father, stnuning her 
again to his bosom. " I cannot, dare not, forget the sin and 
crime of which I have been guilty ; but the assurance of 
your pardon makes my punishment leis heavy.*' 
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Miss Bridget now thought it high time to interfere. She 
had remained till now a silent spectator of the whole ; but 
when she saw Sir William actually embitu;e Jessie, whom 
she had all along considered a low-bom, and th^i^ire coh- 
temptible girl, and own her as his dau^ter, her indigna- 
tion knew no bounds. She approached the parents and 
child as they clung to each oth^r, and, drawing herself up 
to a most dignified height, said, in her haughtiest tones — 

'^ Sir William, I am ashamed of you — to be so easily 
imposed on by a story like this. The only person able to 
corroborate the unlikely tale is Dr Sharp ; but you know as 
well as I, and as well as the framers of this cunning hoax, 
that Dr Sharp is dead." 

** Stay," cried Mr Bennet, who, as well as the others, had 
listened to Miss Bridget's indignant insinuation ; '< when Dr 
Sharp was on his death-bed, I received a packet from him, 
with instructions hot to open it unless in connection with 
the name of Mrs Melville, or Jessie Melville. I have no 
doubt that this contains the corroboration that Miss Bridget 
requires, but shall hasten to the manse, and return with it 
immediately. 

"It is scarcely tiecessary," said Sir William. "Lady 
Ainslie and myself are entirely persuaded of the truth of 
these papers. Nevertheless, if you wish to examine Dr 
Sharp's packet, it may be the means of convincing my 
kinswoman, who shares largely with me the sin of &mily 
pride." 

" It will be much better for all parties to do so," answered 
the minister, at the same time leaving the room to go for the 
packet. 

All this time William had stood silently gazing on th6 
scene, fie rejoictd greatly when the baronet gave Way, tmti 
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folded Jessie io his heart as his own child ; but now a kind 
of sadness jcame over him, for he was altogether unnoticed* 
In Broomfield Park he had hitherto been regarded as the 
son and heir of its occupants; but the love that had always 
been lavished on him was now his no more« and he seemed 
forgotten by them. Jessie was the first to remember him ; 
and she, in a moment, divined the feelings which must be 
agitating bis heart 

Raising her head from her fiither^s breast, she said, in kind 
accents, pointing to her husband — 

^* But we are forgetting William; he is still jour son.'*' 
^^ My dear, dear William, forgive us,*' said Lady Ainslie^ 
running forward, and throwing herself into his arms ; ^ it ia 
the strangeness of the news that has made us forget you— 
but I £^m your mother still ; I love you as dearly as ever. 
Say, will you not feel towards me the same affection as 
before?" 

<' I will indeed," he replied, pressing her ardently in his 
arms. ^'I must claim a share along with Jessie in your 
love ; and I well know that, although we do not now stand 
in the same holy relation to each other which we have always 
supposed, you are too kind to cast me from your heart !" 
" Never, never; you are my own noble, generous boy." 
" Will you shake hands with me, William ?" said the 
baronet, approaching frankly towards him. " I am heartily 
ashamed of my past conduct. In my secret judgment, I 
knew and felt I was cherishing false sentiments, but my pride 
would not suifer my judgment to yield. That pride is now, 
however, gone — and, I hope to God, gone for ever. Your 
nobte ideas, nobly held and nobly avowed, I always inwardly 
recognised as true, and now openly declare my adherence to 
them. It is the mind, indeed, that makes the man, and 
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neither blood nor birth. I knov I deserve your scorn and 
indignation, but now humbly crave to be forgiven. You> 
have conquered : will you be merciful ?" 

'* Say no more, sir, say no more," replied the young man, 
grasping his hand. '^ I cannot tell how much I am gratified 
by this acknowledgment on your part. I was grieved at 
lucb a weakness clinging to a noble and generous character 
like yours, and am glad, indeed, that the cloud has cleared 
away. Pray, forgive me for any strong expressions I may 
have used in former conversations." 

" Forgiveness for this, my dear boy, is quite unnecessary.. 
Your language, on the occasions to which you refer, was 
not & whit too strong. Injustice and cruelty like mine 
deserved much worse treatment. But come, tell us more 
about all this. I am so bewildered, that I don^t know what 
to imagine. How or where were these papers discovered ?" 

*^ Jessie got them, more than a year ago, from Mrs Mel — 
I mean my mother, when on her death-bed." 

" More than a year ago ?" repeated the baronet, in aston- 
ishment <- Why, then, were we not informed immediately ? 
This would have prevented all the painful things which 
have since occurred. Ah ! I see, he added, with a sad 
imile, ^<you were afraid that if I had known that Jessie 
was my daughter, and you Mrs Melville's son, I would still 
have prevented the marriage. My principle, you thought, 
would remain the same, though the persons were changed. 
Say now, was not this the reason of your silence ?^' 

** Pardon me, sir," answered William ; '* I do not know 
whether, on your supposition, I might have cherished this 
fear, and thus acted in consequence; but all this was put 
beyond my power, from the fact that 1 was entirely igno* 
rant of the matter till the day before yesterday.'* 
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^ Amazing i Then I must look for an explanation trom 
Jcene iierself,'* said Sir William, looking fondly at his 
Slighter. 

Jessie bhished, gare William an a])pealing look, and Ifid 

lier face in her mother's bosom. 

William understood her, and hastened to speak— 

^ I am alVaid, sir, you would not get the exact truth 

from Jessie," he said. " Allow me, therefore, to inform you, 

as &r as I know, and I am sure you will be filled with- 

^miration and delight. Mrs Melville's death occurred just 

after Jessie and I engaged ourselves to each other. Jessie, 

<m becoming possessed of the knowledge, resolved not to 

divulge the secret till after our marriage. Not long aftelr 

this, however, she discovered that my cousin — at least, Gttkee 

Fergusson — Gloved me passionately, and with a magnanimity 

almost unparalleled, she resolved to sacrifice herself and her 

•own happiness for Grace's sake. You know how she nobly 

fulfilled the high resolution ; and we can easily understand 

that to a mind such as Jessle^s, this first sacrifice involved 

perpetual silence as to her birth. Providence saw fit, after 

the sacrifice was fully consummated, to remove Grace, and 

thus open the way again for our union ; an event which, of 

course, would have occurred much sooner, if— if-- — " 

** If I had not caused Jessie to be imprisoned," said Sir 
William, with emotion. " But how did you discover her ? 
Hooker thoiaght there would be no possibility of such a 
thing." 

''And, humanly speaking, he was right,'* returned the 
yioung man. •''But he did not know, and, consequently, 
could not take into account, the goodness of his prisoner, 
and the influence she, on this account, might acquire over 
her jailer. She coikvettc^ 3<ie ^XswwX ^wsv V\^^<^\itY t* 
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ChristianUy ; and after that, he would, of course, do anj. 
thing for her. He soon discovered me ; we renewed our en- 
gagement, and, after waiting till a year had expired from the 
time of 6race*s death, we were finally married the day before 
yesterday. On our wedding night, Jessie put these papers 
into my hand, and to-day we are here." 

" And here you shall remain,'* said the baronet, joyfully. 
Then turning to the sofa, where his wife and daughter were 
sitting together in a fond embrace, he exclaimed, while tears 
again fiowed down his cheeks, ** Come to my arms again, my 
child. O, what a treasure thou art ! Never again will 1 
think that, in the lower spheres of life, there is only lowness 
and littleness of soul. I have been taught a lesson which I 
shall never, never forget." 

*^ All things considered, my dear husband, I do not think 
any of us will have cause to regret the past," said Lady 
Ainslie. *^ We have been all of us either tried or purified 
by the course of events, and these must now have a bene- 
ficial effect on every one of us. Let us prove the truth of 
this by our future conduct." 

"You are right, my dear wife," answered Sir William. 
*' I owe you, also, much for your forbearance under my petu- 
lance and injustice. Will you, too, forgive ? " 

" It is done before it is asked, my dear," interrupted Lady 
Ainslie, gaily, giving her husband a hearty kiss. 

Mr Bennet here entered breathless, with Dr Sharp's 
packet in his hand. This he opened before them, and found 
it to contain a full corroboration of Mrs Melville^s narra- 
tive, so that even Miss Bridget was now satisfied, and con- 
descended to salute Jessie on the cheek. 

Mr Bennet was now informed of all particulars by the 
delighted baronet; and he hastened \a CAX^KCdXxiNs&Xft >^^ 
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family ; for he was a genuinely kind-hearted man, and onp 
who delighted to '^ rejoice with tho^e who rejoice." 

Sir William thought his cup of happiness was now full, 
and that it admitted of no increase ; but he was mistaken. 
The matter of Grace's will and Hooker's treachery was 
yet to be untblded to liim ; and when he became aware of 
all things concerning the Grange, he almost went mad with 
joy. To compose his mind, and the minds of all present, 
Mr Bennet proposed to engage in prayer. This was thank- 
fully acceded to by every one, and the little company 
gathered round the footstool of the Almighty, to render 
thanks, solicit pardon, and supplicate new blessing?. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

, Our story is now virtuaUj brought to a close. The last 
Chapter finished the course of incidents which constitutes 
the framework of the narrative, and for the purpose of 
detailing which the narrative was written. Properly, then, 
our work ought to have extended no further; but as it 
occurs to us that our readers may desire to know, in some 
measure, the subsequent history of the principal personages 
of the tale, we forbear to lay down the pen till this duty 
is also performed. Several years have elapsed since the 
facts occurred, and the course of time has told upon all 
more or less. 

Richard and Mary have found the married state a happy 
one, and both declare that it is the only proper sphere for 
man and woman to occupy. After cultivating most assi- 
duously for some time, we are happy to say that Richard 
has been successful in rearing a very respectable crop of 
whiskers, and can now defy Mary to gibe him as. she once 
did on that sore subject. No further gone than last New 
Year's Day, the happy pair might have been seen sitting 
in the pit of the Theatre Royal, with each a precious pledge 
of affection perched on their knees, and the little urchins 
clapping their hands heartily at the comicalities of clown 
and pantaloon. How hey managed to fight their way 
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in, through such a dense mass as choked up the passage 
to the pit on that occasion, is a mystery to us — ^but there 
thej were, wedged into the heart of the house ; Mary, as 
blithe and saucy as ever, though somewhat more matronly 
in appearance, and Richard, himself, looking as proud and 
spruce as his happy circumstances warrant Be it known 
unto our readers, however, that they do not now live in the 
Horse Wynd. Their present place of residence we will not 
mention, as this might bring upon them many visitors, 
desirous to know more of the events here narrated; and 
however hospitable we, by experience, know them to be, 
yet we also know that visits of this kind would not be 
relished by the modest pair. We, therefore, bid them fare- 
well, and wish them many, many years of the richest 
domestic felicity. 

Hooker, the only truly hopeless villain of our drama, 
decamped shortly after the scene at the Grange, and no 
authentic intelligence has since been had concerning bim. 
The good folks at Broomfield wondered very much at his 
sudden and unaccountable departure; for to the very last 
he had maintained the character of a fair-spoken, honest- 
dealing man. We suspect that if a certain village in the 
far north was explored, the inhabitants thereof could point 
out a house inhabited by a man who answers pretty cor- 
rectly to the description we gave of " Sharp Daniel.'' They 
will tell, moreover, that he keeps himself very retired, 
mingles not with his neighbours, and is, in fact, scarcely 
better known in the village than he was on the day of his 
arrival. Poor Daniel ! In that lonely retreat of his, may 
conscience speak, and repentance come, and pardon and 
peace be finally arrived at. May the sun of his liib not 
go down among the thlck^ foul clouds that it long w^ded 
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through; hut with him — even with him, for he is our 
hrother, dear reader, your hrother and ours — even with 
him> may there be light at even-time, and may he at last 
go to his long sest with a smile — the smile of hope am^ 
joy upon his features ! 

The thousand pounds which the lawyer refunded wa» 
presented to Bob Fergusson by Mr Ainslie, and with thiit 
m his pocket he started for the shores of the. new world. 
He took his way to the backwoods of Canada, where, witfat 
a brave heart and a strong arm, he tolled a» a woodmao* 
felling the trees which encumbered the ground he purchased; 
He is now owner o£ a large, fertile &rm, on. the shores of m 
beautiful lake, and has nobly gained that respectable po8JiUoi» 
in society which he promised to aim at. 

Joe Stewart, who, we are sure, has become a favourite 
with our readers, would on no account hear of becoming 
factoi: for the Qrauge estate — a situation which Mr Ainslie 
pressed h>m to accept. No; his earnest desire was to be 
th^. f^v^ji)rite attendant of his master and mistress. HiS' 
admiration o^ and gratitude, to> Jessie, increased every day, 
and he could not be content unless he was attending, and 
ministering to her desires. It was therefore settled, th&t: 
he should be something like a confidential valet to his. 
master, and ride behind in the carriage when they drove 
out. In this position he found perfect contentment, and 
so he was allowed to occupy it. 

The establishment at Heriot Row was broken up shorUy 
after the union of Jessie and William; and Mrs Fergusson, 
with her grandchildren, now reside in the couutxy^ m a i .weet. 
little cottage at the top of a finely-wooded slope, not very 
far from the Grange. Another governess has been provided* 
€»r the children — or, as.we should now call them^ the.youn^- 
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ladies — ^but they have never forgot their first kind teacher—- 
Jessie Melville. 

Regarding our principal group of characters, whom we left 
at Broomfield Park in a state of delightful emotion, caused 
by the discovery and reception of Jessie as the daughter of 
its occupants, we have ©nly further to add, that, after a long 
and serious deliberation, in which Mr Bennet, the minister 
took part, it was resolved that William should retain his 
name, and that the young couple should take up their abode 
at the Grange as Mr and Mrs Ainslie. This was particularly 
Jessie*s wish ; and the baronet at once agreed to it, since it 
would avoid that painful public disclosure of fiimily affairs 
which the change of name would necessarily involve. It will, 
however, be impossible for William to take the baronet's title 
when Sir William goes the way of all the earth, and it is an 
understood thing that this will lie dormant until the majority 
of a certain young gentleman, who, with one or two other 
little bodies, runs briskly about the walks and shrubberies at 
the Grange. It is fondly hoped, however, that the. intftr- 
regnum will be short. The baronet and his gentle, kind- 
hearted lady, though obviously descending the hill of life, bid 
fair to enjoy a long, sunny evening ; though Miss Bridget 
now sleeps with her ancestors, and was buried with due 
honours in the family vault. 

Should any of our readers happen to see a beautiful open 
carriage rolling along Prince's Street, drawn by two splendid 
bays, containing a good-looking, manly gentleman, a tall, 
graceful lady, and two or three rosy, healthy, happy-looking 
children, with a stout, bushy-whiskered man sitting behind, 
they may safely conclude that they see before them the 
Grange equipage and the three principal personages o our 
tale. Pleasant and contented they all look, for the days ol 
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iheir peculiar trials at'e over, and they are now reaping the 
reward of faith and perseverance. 

But we cannot finally cldSe without adverting to the great 
lesson which our story is fitted, and, we may say, intended to 
teach. Our whole and only aim, .dear reader, has not been 
to amuse you. We had a much higher object in view, and 
fondly trust it ' will not be altogether unattained. Our 
design was to inculcate the great and noble duty of self- 
sacrifice — to show It adhered to in perhaps the most difficult 
of all circumstances; and to show that, when faithfully 
maintained, it brings sooner or later an abundant reward. 
Every one of us is called upon in our dilferent spheren to 
exercise this duty to a greater or less degree, but, alas ! 
many of us shun and shrink from it. W' hat is the cause of 
much of the social disorder which exists around us, but our 
neglect of celf-sacrifice ? Let this spirit be generally 
cherished, and its practice extended to the great and the 
minute things of life, and the many strings of the large- 
sounding harp of humanity will send forth far more har- 
monious strains. Selfishness and heartlessness will then 
give place to generosity and benevolence, and, under the 
kindly influence of these, the bix)ad field of human hearts 
will send forth fruits of the richest flavours and flowers of 
the most fragrant perfume. We all believe in, and hope 
for, " a good time coming ;" but, can we expect it to have 
an unnatural advent? Is it possible that the golden age, 
which has been looked for and longed for by the world 
for many a day, can come while men continue to practise 
those sins and crimes, shortcomings and unkindnesses, which 
render society so corrupted, and individuals so unhappy? 
If we look for this, our expectation will be vain. Peace, 

Y 
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love, and faarmonj,'and the other elements which are to 
constitute the graoe and glory of **the good' time comang,*' 
must first exist in the heart of man, and he practised in his 
everjj^y life. In no' other ilaj, and hj no' othet ilieans, 
can we hope for its arrival Let us, then, resolve to do our 
utmost to hasten it on — 

** And 80 to live, that when the sun 
Of our existence sinks in night, 
Memorials sweet of mereies done 
May shrine our names in memory's light; 
And the blest seeds we scattered, bloom 
An hundred-fold in days to come* 



r'rinied by Thomas Graitt, 21 George Sfrea» Bdinbur^h. 
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